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It  has  been  truly  said,  that  History 
is  Philosophy,  teaching  by  example, — 
Nothing  is  a  greater  incentive  to  the 
practice  of  Virtue  than  the  applause 
of  mankind.  Fame  is  the  goal  to 
which  all  press  forward.  To  attain  ce- 
lebrity, Erostratus  fired  the  Temple 
of  Ephesus  ;  CRfEsus,  Kin^  of  Lydia, 
sought  to  become  the  richest  of  the 
Human  race  ;  and  Alexander,  son  of 
Philip,  of  MacedoHy  the  Conquerer  of 
the  World. 

The  eflfect  of  example  on  the  refine- 
ment of  society  has  been  properly  re- 
garded, in  its  progressive  stages  :  to 
profit  by  which,  much  of  the  labours  of 
Philosophy  have  been  directed.  In  re- 
3note  antiquity,  the  virtues  of  good;,  and 
1* 
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tlie  actions  of  great  men,  were  only  re- 
flected by  the  imperfect  mirror  of  oral 
tradition,  and,  hence,  the  early  pat- 
terns of  Virtue  and  Greatness  be- 
came the  deities  of  ancient,  heathen 
worship.  In  after  times,  the  chisel  and 
the  pencil  were  employed,  in  vain,  to 
perpetuate  the  renown  of  warriors,  phi- 
losophers, and  statesmen,  because  the 
labours  of  the  artist  perished  in  the 
corroding  grasp  of  Time,  and  Oblivion 
would  have  triumphed  over  Memory, 
were  it  not  for  the  genius  of  a  Cadmus* 
and  a  FAusTt. 

A  more  splendid  monument  of  na- 
tional gratitude,  for  services  rendered, 
in  honour  of  the  brave,  the  wise,  or  the 
great,  is  a  faithful  recital  of  their  a- 
chievements.  It  serves  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  practice  of  virtue,  when  the 
Sculptor's  and  the  Painter's  works  are 
lost  in  the  vortex  of  ages. 

*  A  Phcenician,  the  inventor  of  letters, 
t  The  inventor  of  the  art  of  Printing, 
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Biography  is  that  portion  of  His- 
tory, which  is  usually  paid  by  surviv- 
ing friendship  or  affection  to  departed 
worth.     It  is  often  the  agent  of  post- 
humous vindication,  to  futurity,  of  the 
errors  of  men,  while  living,  whose  emi- 
nence have  variously  affected  the  hap- 
piness or  produced  the  afflictions  of  na- 
tions.    It  is  seldom  the  medium  of  au- 
thentic and  dispassionate  information, 
being  apt  to  be  discoloured,  or  over-co- 
loured, by  conflicting  passions,  the  dis- 
torted panegyric,  or  the  overstrained  sa- 
tire, on   the  ftivoxirites    or   enemies   of 
party/  It  is  only  after  ages  have  passed 
away,  that  we  can  read  in  Plutarch^  the 
biography  of  great  and  good  men.  The 
picture  becomes,  by  age,  much  relieved 
of  the  back  ground,  which  throws  char- 
acters too  far  forward  on  the  eyes  of  the 
observer,  by  giving  them  too  much  of 
light  and  too  little  of  shade.     The  lives 
of  Plutarch  are  divested  of  the  charac- 
ter of  compound  pictures— they  are  in- 
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dividual,  and  unique.  The  exhibitions 
of  contemporary  characters  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  times,  in  Tvhich  they 
have  lived,  and  especially  in  those 
great  events,  from  which  they  have 
been  produced  to  the  world,  and  with- 
out w  hich  they  might,  like  the  fragrant 
shrub  of  the  untrodden  desert, 

*'  Waste  their  fragrance  in  the  desert  air." 

The  difficulty  of  faithfully  delineat- 
ing the  actions  aud  characters  of  the 
Commanders,  whose  military  prowess 
achieved  the  American  Revolution,  is 
partially  removed,  as  the  sera,  in  which 
they  figured  recedes  in  the  disc  of  anti- 
quity. The  hand  of  time  severs  the 
partisans,  relatives,  or  friends,  from  the 
objects  of  adulation,  and  the  biogra- 
phers of  after  ages  are  enabled,  like 
the  assayer  of  metals,  to  present  dis- 
tinctly  to  the  world  the  good  and  bad 
qualities,  which  chequered  their  exis- 
tence. 
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At  present,  the  means  of  obtaining 
correct  biography  are  greatly  impeded 
by  the  temper  of  those,  ^vhose  situa- 
tions in  life  have  enabled  them  to  per- 
form so  important  services  to  posterity. 
The  age  of  adulation  and  detraction  yet 
exists.  Each  Commander  is  yet  living 
in  the  affection  of  surviving  relatives 
and  friends,  whose  propensities  are  a- 
live  to  blazon  the  virtues  and  talents  of 
some,  and  the  blemishes  and  vices  of 
others,  which  they  never  possessed — 
who  will  quarrel  to  pluck  the  laureled 
wreath  from  the  Wows  of  some,  and 
plant  them  on  the  temples  of  others. 

A  sage*  of  the  Revolution,  in  whom, 
above  all  others,  centred  the  means  of 
exhibiting  the  characters,  who  figured 
during  that  period,  in  their  true  light ; 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  has 
thought  proper  to  commit  his  invalua- 

*  Charles  Thompson,  Esq.  Secretary  of  Congress^ 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  to  the 
adoption  of  the  New  Constitution. 
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ble  deposit  to  the  flames,  assigning  as 
a  reason,  that  they  would  make  men 

APPARENTLY  LITTLE,  beCOmC  REALLY 
GREAT,    and    MEN    APPARENTLY    GREAT, 

REALLY  LITTLE.  Alas  !  that  he  should 
have  blighted  so  much  service,  and  sa 
many  virtues,  by  such  a  nipping  frost. 
Should  this  example  be  generally  fol- 
lowed, the  authenticity  of  biography 
would  be  effectually  concealed  behind 
the  mirror  of  deception. 

The  present  work  is  presented  to  the 
public,  such  as  it  is,  "with  all  its  im- 
perfections on  its  head,"  arising  from 
causes  already  explained  ;  but  the  com- 
piler hopes,  that  however  the  work  may 
affect  the  feelings  of  some,  he  may  be 
awarded  the  meed  of  sincerity  by  all, 
in  his  endeavours  to  present  to  public 
view,  a  faithful  mirror  of  the  originals, 
from  the  limited  means  before  him, 

Philadelphia,  April,  1817. 
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OF 

American  Military  and  Naval  Heroes. 

MAJOR-GENERAL 

JOSEPH  WARKEN 

Was  the  first  officer  of  distinction  who  immo- 
lated himself  on  the  altar  of  freedom,  at  the  dawn 
of  the  revolution,  which  ended  in  the  recognition 
of  the  Independence  of  the  thirteen  United  States 
of  America  by  Great  Britain. 

His  father  was  a  respectable  physician  in  the 
town  of  Roxbury,  in  the  then  province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  where  the  General  was  born  in  the 
year  1739.  It  was  in  this  town  where  he  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  entered  Hai-vard  College, 
Cambridge,  in  which  he  finished  his  classical 
studies  and  received  the  honours  of  that  seminary 
in  the  years  1759  and  1762.  He  selected  for  his 
future  pursuit  in  life  the  science  of  Medicine, 
which  he  studied  with  his  father,  and  commenced 
its  practice  in  the  town  of  Boston,  where  he  ra- 
pidly rose  to  eminence  in  that  profession.  When 
the  small  pox  raged  in  that  place,  in  1764,  he  was 
eminently  useful  in  ameliorating  its  direful  ra» 
vages  by  inoculation  and  successful  treatment. 
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Having  become  a  member  of  a  Masonic  insti- 
tution, he  received  from  the  Earl  of  Dalliousie, 
Grand  Master,  of  the  Masonic  order  in  Scotland, 
in  1769,  a  commission  appointing  him  Grand 
Master  of  all  the  lodges  in  Boston  and  within  100 
miles  thereof.  In  1773  he  received  another  com- 
mission from  the  Earl  of  Dumfries,  then  Grand 
Master  of  the  Grand  lodge  of  Scotland,  appoint- 
ing him  Grand  Master  of  all  the  Masons  in  North 
America. 

The  passage  of  the  celebrated  Stamp  Act,  in 
1765,  caused  a  lively  sensation  throughout  the 
colonies  in  regard  to  the  ulterior  views  of  the 
British  government.  Dr.  Warren,  among  others, 
from  that  period  regarded  every  movement  of  the 
mother  country  with  a  steady  eye.  His  active 
mind  embraced  a  wider  range  than  the  limited 
pursuits  of  his  profession,  hence  we  find  him  fore- 
most on  every  occasion  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
usurpation,  which  had  made  such  strides  as  to  in- 
duce a  number  of  influential  characters  to  begin  a 
secret  caucus  in  176S,  at  pach  others  habitations, 
for  the  discussion  of  poHiical  affairs.  The  ill- 
judged  measures  of  the  British  cabinet  served  only 
to  blow  into  a  flame  the  embers  of  discontent  which 
a  too  early  developement  of  sinister  objects  had 
engendered.  The  discharge  of  musquetry  on  an 
unarmed  assemblage  of  citizens  on  the  5th  of 
March  1770,  by  a  regular  soldiery,  which  caused 
the  death  of  five  Bostonians,  was  a  deplorable 
event,  that  while  it  reflected  in  more  glaring  re- 
fulgence the  abuse  of  power,  served  only  to  goad 
the  multitude  to  a  determined  resistance  to  such 
encroachments. 

While  the  crown  found  but  few  adherents,  except 
its  immediate  dependants,  the  colonists  were  di- 
vided into  two  parties.  The  Doctor  was  among 
that  class  of  decided  and  bold  politicians,  who 
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?:Oiiteninec!  the  sending  of  reiterated  petitions  to  tlic 
court  of  St.  James,  and  who  dreaded  not  tlie  par- 
tial evils  of  war,  while  its  anticipated  success  would 
eventuate  in  lasting  benefits  to  fnture  generations. 
The  other  party  was  composed  of  moderate  ivhigf: 
who  depended  more  upon  the  efficacy  of  their  pe- 
titions, than  upon  an  early  and  efficacious  use  of 
the  physical  powers  which  God  and  nature  gave 
them.  They  dreaded  temporary  evil  more  than 
they  prized  lasting  good.  Hence,  the  greatest  cau- 
tion and  policy  became  necessary  to  be  observed 
by  the  members  of  the  caucus,  whose  objects  were 
to  unite  the  temporary  murmurings  of  the  mode- 
rates with  their  own  measures  of  a  general  opposi- 
tion. The  Doctor  was  opposed  to  every  kind  of 
taxation  which  was  not  laid  on  the  governed  b}'' 
the  consent  of  their  immediate  representatives, 
and  was  always  of  opinion  that,  if  the  ill-fated 
policy  of  Britain  should  lead  to  acts  of  open  hos- 
tility, the  colonies  were  capable  of  fighting  their 
own  battles.  It  was  his  constant  declaration  that 
we  ought  lo  make  any  sacrifice  rather  than  submit 
to  arbitrary  power,  or  be  so  mean  and  pusillani- 
mous as  to  tremble  at  the  rods  which  would  alvvays 
be  shaken  over  us. 

The  secret  caucus  was  partly  composed  of  merj 
in  public  office.  Its  meetings  had  a  silent  influ- 
ence on  public  opinion.  In  1772  it  was  judged 
advisable  to  increase  its  number,  to  invite  a  num- 
ber of  mechanics  to  join  them,  and  hold  a  kind  of 
conclave  for  the  pul3lic  good.  Thus  constituted, 
they  held  their  first  meeting  in  Boston,  in  a  house 
near  the  North  Batter}^,  at  which  more  than  60 
persons  ^ere  present.  Their  regulations  were 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Warren  and  another  gentleman. 
The  Doctor  and  his  select  friends  v.ere  consulted 
on  all  occasions,  such  was  the  estimation  and  defer- 
ence shewn  their  opinions.     Their  policy  led  them 
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to  get  many  of  the  most  respectable  mechanics 
together,  and  always  place  for  Moderator  one  of 
the  most  influential  of  that  class  of  citizens  over  a 
number  of  the  most  respectable  whigs  who  were 
generally  present. 

In  this  body,  the  selection  of  town  officers,  mem- 
bers of  the  general  court,  and  the  members  of  the 
provincial  Congress  from  Boston  were  decided 
upon — the  committees  for  public  service  were 
here  formed,  and  all  necessary  means  of  defence 
matured.  A  number  of  men  who  figured  on  the 
grand  arena,  were  never  admitted  into  this  delibe- 
rative body.  Inflated  with  the  idea  of  their  own 
consequence,  they  never  knew  that  they  were 
mere  automata  in  the  passing  scene,  put  into  mo- 
tion by  this  invisible  body,  who,  as  it  were,  rocked 
■•'  the  cradle  of  the  Revolution."* 

In  the  years  1772  and  1775,  Doctor  Warren  was 
chosen  town  orator  to  commemorate  the  massacre 
of  the  5th  of  March,  1770.  His  power  of  elo- 
*|uence  on  these  occasions  were  particularly  con- 
spicuous, while  their  publication  evinced  his  supe- 
rior talents  in  fine  composition. 

In  1774,  he  was  chosen  a  representative  from 
the  town  of  Boston  to  the  first  provincial  Congress 
of  that  province ;  and  that  august  body  evinced 
the  e&timation  in  which  they  held  him,  by  electing 
him  to  preside  in  their  councils. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  the  place  where- 
at the  secret  committee  had  met  steadily  for  the 
two  years  preceding,  becoming  known,  and  deem- 
ing their  measures  no  longer  necessary  to  be  kept 
secret,  they  changed  their  sittings  in  the  spring  of 
1775,  to  the  sign  of  the  Green  Dragon,  where 
they  were  met  by  an  equal  number  from  the  south 

*  Boston  has  been  always  called  *'  the  cradle  of  the 
Revolution,'* 
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end  of  the  town.  In  this  place,  it  is  said,  theii* 
proceedings  are  still  preserved. 

Doctor  Warren  was  present  at  the  conflict  at 
Lexington,  and  was  said  to  be  the  most  active 
man  on  that  field,  animating  every  where,  by  his 
presence  and  exaniple,  his  countrymen  to  avenge 
their  wrongs  on  that  memorable  occasion.  From 
this  period  he  appears  to  have  taken  a  most  active 
part  in  embodjdng  troops,  and  assisting  to  bring 
the  new  raised  armj  into  discipline.  Thus  his 
labors  were  divided  between  the  cabinet  and  the 
field,  to  the  material  injury  of  his  private  affairs. 

The  affair  at  Lexington  having  brought  things 
to  the  crisis,  the  provincial  Congress  of  Massa- 
chusetts chose  Dr.  Warren,  their  president,  on  the 
14th  of  June,  1775,  the  second  major-general  in 
their  ov/n  forces,  two  days  prior  to  the  election  of 
General  Washington  by  the  general  Congress,  as 
commander-in-chief. 

He  went  from  Cambridge  to  assist  as  a  volun- 
teer in  throwing  up  entrenchments,  by  a  detach- 
ment of  1000  men  under  Col.  Preston,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Boston.  These  were  directed  to  be  done 
on  Bunker's  hill,  which  from  its  very  eligible  situa- 
tion'would  most  annoy  the  British  shipping,  the 
more  eEfectually  to  block  up  the  British  troops  in 
that  town.  This  hill  is  high  and  large,  and  situ- 
ated at  the  entrance  of  the  peninsula  of  Charles- 
town,  the  possession  of  which  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  either  of  the  contending  parties.  The 
orders  for  its  occupancy  were  issued  by  the  pro- 
vincial Congress  on  the  16th  June.  By  some 
mistake  Breed's  hill  was  chosen,  which  was  high 
and  large  like  the  other,  but  situated  on  the  far- 
ther part  of  the  peninsula  next  to  Boston.  The 
hour  of  midnight  was  witness  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  entrenchments,  and  the 
dawn  of  the  17th,  presented  to  the  view  oi!  ihe 
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astonished  British  a  redoubt  of  SO  rods  squart . 
The  works  were  thrown  up  in  the  most  protbunti 
fcilence.  The  Captain  of  the  Lively  man-of-war, 
was  the  first  who  saw,  and  by  the  firing  of  his 
guns  about  four  in  the  morning,  called  the  Brit- 
ish tleet  and  camp  to  behold  the  Herculean  labors 
of  those  they  esteemed  their  pigmy  foes.  The  oc- 
cupancy of  this  post  was  judged  of  such  impor- 
tance by  General  Gage,  as  to  attempt  to  dislodge 
the  Americans  therefrom.  Tliis  lie  effected  by  a 
dear  bought  victory,  a  victory  which  in  its  conse- 
qences  was  worse  to  him  than  a  defeat.  The  re- 
serve of  the  American  fire,  until  the  near  approach 
of  the  British,  carried  such  slaughter  through  their 
ranks  as  thrice  to  repel  them,  and  tlirice  they  re- 
turned to  the  work  of  death  ;  and,  had  not  the  am- 
munition of  the  Americans  been  expended,  of 
Ihis  engagement  the  bloodiest  tale  in  Bi'itish  his- 
tory would  have  been  told.  This  honor  was,  how- 
ever, reserved  for  Jackson  and  his  gallant  troops 
at  New  Orleans,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  thirty 
years. 

The  particulars  of  this  engagement,  is  thus  cir- 
cumstantially narrated  by  a  late  historian  ;* 

*'  General  Gage  detached  major-general  Howe 
and  brigadier-general  Pigot,  with  the  flower  of 
his  army,  consisting  of  four  battalions,  ten  com- 
panies of  the  grenadiers,  and  ten  of  fight  inlantry, 
with  a  proportion  of  field  artillery',  to  effect  a  dis- 
lodgement.  These  troops  landed  at  Morton's 
point,  and  formed  after  landing,  but  remained  in 
that  position,  till  they  were  joined  by  a  second 
detachment  of  light  infantry  and  grenadier  com- 
panies, a  battalion  of  land  forces  and  a  battalion 
of  marines,  making  in  the  whole  about  three  thou- 
sand men.  While  the  troops  who  first  landed 
were  waiting  for  this  reinforcement,  the  Ameri- 

*  Huhlev. 
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cans  for  their  farthersecurity,  pulled  up  some  ad- 
joining post  and  riiil  fences,  and  set  them  down  in 
two  parallel  lines  at  a  small  distance  from  each 
other,  and  filled  the  space  with  some  newly  mowed 
grass,  which  formed  a  slight  defence.  General 
Warren  joined  the  Massachusetts  forces  in  one 
place,  and  General  Pomeroy  in  another,  whilst 
General  Putnam  was  busily  engaged  in  aiding  and 
encouraging,  here  and  there,  as  required.  Gene- 
rals Clinton  and  Burgo3'ne,  tuok  their  stand  upon 
Copp's  hill,  to  observe  and  contemplate  the  bloody 
and  destructive  operations  that  were  then  com- 
mencing. The  regulars  formed  into  two  lines,  and 
advanced  slowly  to  give  their  artillery  time  to 
demolish  the  American  works.  While  the  British 
were  advancing  to  the  attack,  General  Gage  sent 
orders  to  Copp's  hill  to  burn  Charlestown  :  soon 
after  a  carcass  was  discharged,  which  iired  an  old 
house  near  the  ferry  way ;  the  fire  spread,  and 
most  of  the  place  was  instantly  in  flames.  The 
houses  at  the  eastern  end  of  Charlestown  w  as  fired 
by  men  who  landed  from  the  boats.  The  British 
derived  no  advantage  from  the  smoke  of  the  con- 
flagration, for  the  wind  suddenly  shifting  carried 
it  another  way,  so  that  they  had  not  the  cover  of 
it  in  their  approach.  In  a  short  time  this  ancient 
town,  consisting  of  about  500  buildings,  chiefly  of 
wood,  was  in  one  great  blaze  The  only  place  of 
worship,  a  large  commodious  meeting  house,  by 
its  lofty  steeple,  formed  a  pyramid  of  fire  above 
the  rest,  and  struck  the  astonished  eyes  of  nu- 
merous beholders  with  a  magnificent,  but  awful 
spectacle.  In  Boston  the  heights  of  every  kind 
were  covered  with  the  citizens,  and  such  of  the  Bri- 
tish troops  as  were  not  on  duty.  The  hills  around 
the  adjacent  country,  which  afforded  a  safe  and 
distinct  view,  were  occupied  by  the  inhabitants  oi^ 
the  country.    Thousands,  both  within  and  withoul^ 
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iioston,  were  anxious  spectators  of  the  bloody 
icene.  The  regulars  moved  on  but  slowly,  wliic'n 
gave  the  provincials  a  belter  opportunity  Tor  tak- 
ing aim,  who  were  almost  all  marksmen,  thougli 
there  was  not  a  rifle  gun  amongst  them  ;  they  had 
only  common  muskets,  and  many  ot"  them  had  no 
bayonets.  The  Americans  reserved  themselves 
lill  the  regulars  were  within  ten  or  twelve  rods,  but 
then  began  a  turious  discharge  of  small  arms. — 
The  stream  of  the  American  Ore  was  •so  incessant, 
and  did  so  great  execution,  that  the  royal  troops 
retreated  in  disorder  and  precipitation.  Theij- 
officers  rallied  them  and  pushed  them  forward 
with  their  swords,  but  they  returned  to  the  attack 
with  great  reluctance.  The  provincials  again  re- 
served their  fire  till  their  adversaries  were  within 
live  or  six  rods,  then  discharging  their  well-di- 
rected pieces,  put  them  a  second  time  to  the 
flight.  General  Howe  and  the  British  officers  re- 
doubled their  exertions.  General  Clinton,  per- 
ceiving-how their  army  was  staggered,  passed  over 
without  waiting  for  orders,  and  joined  them.  By 
this  time  the  powder  of  the  provincials  began  so 
lar  to  fail  they  sent  for  a  suppW,  but  could  procure 
none ;  for  there  was  but  a  barrel  and  a  half  in  the 
magazine  The  British  also  brought  some  caiuion 
lo  bear  which  raked  the  inside  of  the  breast- work 
irom  end  to  end.  The  fire  from  the  ships,  batte- 
ries, and  field  artillery,  was  redoubled ;  the  regu- 
lars, in  the  rear,  were  goaded  on  by  their  officers. 
The  redoubt  was  attacked  on  three  sides  at  once. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  retreat  from  it  was 
ordered,  but  the  Americans  delayed,  and  kept  the 
€nemy  at  bay  for  a  considerable  time  with  the 
butt  end  of  their  muskets,  till  the  redoubt  was  half 
filled  with  the  king's  troops. 

"  While  these  operations  were  going  on  at  the 
"breast- work  aad  redoubt,  the  British  light  infuatr} 
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were  attempting-  to  force  the  loft  point  of  the  for- 
mer, that  tlit-y  iDight  take  tije  Aiuerican  line  hi 
llaiik.  Tiiough  ihey  exl.ibited  the  most  undaiuUed 
courage,  they  met  w  ith  an  opposition,  wliich  called 
for  its  greatest  exertions.  The  Americans  here, 
in  like  manner,  reserved  their  fire  till  tlie  enemy 
were  near,  and  then  poured  in  their  shot  upon 
the  light  infantry,  with  such  a  true  direction  and 
amazing  success  as  mowed  down  their  ranks. — 
The  engagement  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  with 
great  resolution  The  perscverina;  exertions  of  the 
British  forces  could  not  compel  the  provincials 
to  retreat,  till  they  observed  that  their  main  body 
had  left  the  hill :  when  they  gave  way,  and  which 
was  conducted  with  more  regularity  than  could 
])e  expected  from  tro»  ps  who  had  been  no  longer 
under  di?cipline,  and  in  general  never  before  saw 
an  engagement.  The  retreat  exposed  them  to 
new  (ianger,  for  it  could  not  be  eU'ected  but  by 
marching  over  Cliarlestown  neck,  every  part  af 
which  was  raked  by  the  shot  of  the  Glasgow  man- 
of-war  and  of  two  Hoating  batteries.  The  inces- 
sant fire  kept  up  across  the  neck  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  engagement  prevented  any  conside- 
rable reinforcements  getting  to  the  hill ;  but  the 
few  who  fell  oil  their  retreat  over  the  same  ground 
proved,  that  the  apprehensions  of  those  provin- 
cial officers  who  declined  passing  over  to  aid  their 
countrymen,  were  without  any  solid  foundation. 
"  The  number  of  Americans  engaged,  amounted 
only  to  fifteen  hundred.  It  was  apprehended  that 
the  British  would  push  ihe  advantage  they  had 
gained,  and  march  immediately  to  American 
head  quarters  at  Cambridge,  about  two  miles 
distant,  and  which  was  in  no  state  of  defence;  but 
they  advanced  no  farther  than  Bunker's  hill  — 
There  thoy  threw  up  works  for  their  own  security* 
The  Aincricaus  did  the  suuic  upoa  Prospect  hii]> 
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in  front  of  them,  about  half  way  to  Cambridge. 
Both  were  guarding  against  an  attack ;  neither 
of  them  were  in  a  condition  to  receive  one.  The 
loss  of  the  peninsula  depressed  the  spirits  of  the 
provincials,  and  the  loss  of  men  damped  the  cou- 
rage of  the  regulars.  There  was  a  continued 
blaze  of  fire  from  the  provincials  for  near  half  an 
hour,  and  the  action  was  hot  for  about  double  that 
period.  In  this  short  space  the  loss  of  the  British 
amounted  to  1054  Nineteen  commissioned  of- 
ficers were  killed,  and  70  more  were  wounded. 
The  light  infantry  and  grenadiers  lost  three- 
fourths  of  their  men.  Of  one  company  not  more 
than  five,  and  of  another,  not  more  than  fourteen 
escaped.  A  number  of  tories  served  as  volunteers, 
several  of  whom  were  killed.  That  the  officers 
suffered  so  much  must  be  imputed  to  their  being 
aimed  at  :  from  their  fall  much  confusion  was  ex- 
pected. They  were  therefore  particularly  singled 
out.  Most  of  those  who  were  near  the  ])erson  of 
General  Howe,  were  either  killed  or  wounded. — 
It  was  a  wonder  that  the  General  himself  estapcd. 
The  unexpected  resistance  of  the  Americans  must 
wipe  away  the  reproaches  of  cowardice,  which 
has  been  cast  on  them  by  their  enemies.  In  fu- 
ture, let  them  no  more  pronounce  the  Americans 
cowards,  who  will  fly  at  the  very  sight  of  a  gre- 
nadier^s  cap.  The  spirited  conduct  of  the  British 
officers  merited  great  applause,  but  the  Americans 
were  justly  entitled  to  a  large  portion  of  the  same, 
for  having  made  the  utmost  exertions  of  their  ad- 
versaries necessary  to  dislodge  them  from  lines, 
which  were  the  work  only  of  a  few  hours.  The 
Americans  lost  five  pieces  of  cannon  out  of  six. 
Their  killed  amounted  to  139.  Their  wounded 
and  missing  to  314.  Among  the  slain  was  Major- 
general  Warren,  he  was  shot  in  the  back  p?rt  of 
lis  head  j  upon  receiving  the  shot  he  dropt  down 
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v;lead  in  the  trenches,  scarcely  four  days  after  his- 
appointment  to  so  distinguished  a  mihtary  com- 
mand His  death  was  universally  regretted,  and 
wouJd  have  veiled  with  cypress  the  most  brilliant 
victory.  In  the  spring  of  1776,  after  the  evacu- 
ation of  Boston  b}'  the  British,  his  body  was 
brought  from  Breed's  hill  where  it  had  laid  un- 
distinguished fiom  his  fellow  soldiers,  to  be  en- 
tombed in  a  Boston  burial  ground.  He  was  there 
interred  with  masonic  and  civic  honours,  and  an 
eulogium  on  his  merits  was  delivered  in  the  Stone 
Chapel,  by  one  of  the  craft." 

Ramsay  in  his  elegant  history  of  the  American 
Revolution,  sums  up  his  character,  by  observing 
"  that  to  the  purest  patriotism  and  most  undaunted 
bravery,  he  added  the  virtues  of  domestic  life, 
the  elocjuence  of  an  accomplished  orator,  and  the 
wisdom  of  an  able  statesman.  Nothing  but  a  re- 
gard to  the  liberty  of  his  country  induced  him  to 
oppose  the  measures  of  government.  He  aimed 
not  at  a  separation  from,  but  a  coalition  with,  the 
mother  counlrs^  He  took  an  active  part  in  de- 
fence of  his  country,  not  that  he  mi^ht  be  applaud- 
ed and  rew:.>rded  for  a  patriotic  spirit,  but  because 
he  was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  real  patriot. 
Having  no  interested  or  personal  views  to  answer, 
the  friends  of  liberty  confided  in  his  integrity. — 
The  soundness  of  his  judgment  and  his  abilities  as 
a  public  speaker,  enabled  him  to  make  a  distin- 
guished figure  in  public  councils,  but  his  intrepi- 
dity and  zeal  induced  his  countrymen  to  place  him 
in  the  military  line.  Within  four  days  after  he  had 
been  appointed  a  Major-general,  he  fell  a  noble 
sacrifice  to  a  cause  he  had  espoused  from  the  pur- 
est principles.  Like  Hampden  he  lived,  and  like 
Hampden  he  died,  universally  beloved  and  uni- 
versally regretted.  His  many  virtues  were  cele- 
brated in  an  elegant  eulogium  written  by  Dr.  Rush, 
*'j  languasce  equal  to  the  illustiious  subject.'' 
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A  monument  has  been  erected  to  bis  memory 
on  Breed's  hill,  in  Charlestown,  on  the  spot,  as 
nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  where  the  brave 
Warren  fell.  It  is  a  pillar  of  the  Tuscan  order, 
the  top  of  which  is  twenty-eight  feet  from  the 
ground ;  and  is  surmounted  with  a  gilt  urn,  on 
which  are  sundry  masonic  devices,  and  the  letters 
J.  W.  ^.  XXXVI.  The  inscription  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  pedestal,  in  the  following  words  : 

ERECTED    A.  D.    1794, 

By  King  Solomon's  Lodge  of  Freemasons, 
Constituted  at  Charlestown,  17S3,  in  memory  of 

MAJOR-GENERAL 

JOSEPH  WARREN, 

And  his  associates',  who  were  slain  on  this  memo- 
rable spot,  17th  June,  1775. 

**  None  but  they  who  set  a  just  value  on  the  bles- 
sings of  liberty,  are  worthy  to  enjoy  her.  In  vain 
we  toiled,  in  vain  we  bought, — we  bled  in  vain,  if 
you,  our  offspring,  want  valor  to  repel  the  assaults 
of  her  invaders." 

Charlestown  settled,  1628;  burnt,  1775;  re- 
built, 1776^  The  enclosed  land  given  by  Hon> 
James  Russel. 


MAJOR-GENERAL 

RICHARD  MONTGOMERY. 

Richard  Montgomery  was  born  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  in  the  year  1737.  His  family  were 
ancient  and  honourable.  Gifted  with  an  excellent 
genius,  he  received  a  classical  education,  after 
which  he  embraced  the  profession  of  arms.  Of 
the  early  part  of  his  military  life,  not  much  is 
known.     He  was,  however,  under  General  Wolfe. 
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in  Canada,  and  commanded  a  regiment  at  the 
siege  of  Quebec,  when  that  gallant  officer  fell  in 
the  arms  of  victory  in  1759,  near  the  spot  where 
he  afterwards  consecrated  with  his  blood  glorious- 
ly contending  for  freedom  in  behalf  of  the  United 
Colonies.  After  the  conclusion  or  the  war  of 
1756,  at  the  commencement  of  which  he  was  a 
Captain  hi  the  17th  regiment,  under  General 
Mockton,  he  returned  with  his  regiment  to  Eng- 
land, and  resigned  his  command  in  1772,  although 
the  brightest  prospects  of  preferment  were  before 
him.  In  that  year  he  retired  to  America,  pur- 
chased an  estate  on  the  east  banks  of  the  river 
Hudson,  about  100  miles  north  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  and  married  a  Miss  Livingston,  daughter  oi 
Judge  Livingston,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
spectable families  in  that  province.  His  retire- 
ment was  of  short  duration,  for  embracing  the 
cause  of  the  colonies  in  their  contest  with  the  mo- 
ther country,  he  was  appointed  a  Major-general, 
the  second  in  rank  of  eight  who  were  chosen  by 
the  provincial  Congress  in  1775;  and  in  the  fall 
of  that  year  the  command  of  the  continental  forces 
were  entrusted  to  his  charge,  in  conjunction  with 
General  Schuyler:  but  the  latter  falling  sick  he 
succeeded  to  the  chief  command  in  the  month  of 
October.  He  captured  Fort  Chamblee,  distant 
about  six  miles  from  St.  John's,  by  which  he  ob° 
tained  six  tons  of  gunpowder,  which  enabled  him 
10  prosecute  the  siege  of  the  latter  place  with  vigor. 
In  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Governor  Carl- 
ton who  was  expected  to  assist  the  besieged,  St. 
John's  surrendered  and  the  garrison  marched  out 
with  the  honors  of  war.  General  Montgomery 
pushed  on  to  Montreal,  which  he  entered  on  the 
day  succeeding  that,  on  which  the  Governor  of 
the  province  had  left  it.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
city  applied  to  the  General  for  a  capitulation ; 
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whicb,  as  it  was  considered  in  a  defencch  ,5S  slal(». 
could  not  be  grranted  ;  but  they  were  informed 
that  their  indivichial  and  religious  liberties  would 
be  protected.  Witli  the  most  Hattering  pro?p>ects 
in  favor  of  the  cause  of  the  provinces,  General 
Montii^omery  projected  and  caused  to  be  raised 
a  regiment  of  1  anadians  to  be  paid  by  Congress, 
who  were  put  under  the  command  of  James  I^i- 
\  ingstou,  a  native  of  New-\  ork,  who  had  resided 
for  a  long  time  in  Canada.  They  were  raised  for 
twelve  months.  The  friendly  dispositions  of  thf 
inhabitants  on  both  sides  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence was  so  manifest,  that  expresses  from  the 
provincials  in  Montreal  passed  and  re-passed  be- 
iween  that  city  and  Quebec  uninterrupted ;  and 
moreover  most  eminent  services  were  rendered 
them  by  individuals  in  the  advancement  of  specie 
and  furnishing  of  supplies.  Notwithstanding  his 
success,  he  found  his  situation  embarrassing,  on 
account  of  the  character  of  the  troops  he  had  to 
command  ;  want  of  discipline  and  a  licentious  spi- 
rit were  too  pre\alent.  Montgomery,  however, 
rencountered  every  Wardship  and  difficulty.  Leav- 
ing a  few  troops  in  Montreal,  he  despatched 
several  detachments  into  the  province,  encourag- 
ing the  Canadians  to  forward  on  provisions, 
and  proceeded  with  expedition  to  Quebec.  He 
ibrmed  a  junction  at  Point- Aux-Trembles  with 
Colonel  Arnold,  who  had  been  despatched  through 
the  wilderness  with  a  body  of  troops  from  the 
American  army  at  Cambridge.  The  combined 
forces  commenced  the  siege  of  the  capital  on  the 
1st  of  December,  prior  to  which  General  Mont- 
gomery sent  in  a  summons  to  Governor  Carlton, 
to  surrender,  in  order  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a 
storm.  The  flag  was  fired  upon  and  returned. 
Means,  however,  were  devised  by  which  the  sum- 
mons was  conveyed  to  the  inhabitants,  but  Carl- 
ton evinced  astonishing  inf!exibility-and  firmness' 
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cvi  rniiid  on  this  try  '^g  occasion.  The  bombard- 
ment was  soon  after  begun  from  five  small  mor- 
tars, but  with  very  little  eflect.  In  a  few  days 
General  Montgomery  opened  a  six  gun  battery, 
about  700  yards  distant  from  the  v.alls,  bui  his 
pieces  were  of  too  sm;all  calibre  to  make  any  im- 
pression. Convinced  that  the  siege  must  soon  be 
raised,  or  the  place  be  stormed,  the  General  de- 
cided on  the  latter,  although  he  esteemed  success 
but  barely  within  the  grasp  of  possibility.  He 
was  induced  to  adopt  tills  measure  in  order  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  the  whole  colonies,  who 
looked  up  to  him  for  the  speedy  reduction  of  that 
province,  which  would  be  completely  accom- 
plished by  the  capture  of  the  capital.  The  upper 
town  was  strongly  fortified,  the  access  to  which 
fron:  the  lower  town  was  very  diHicult,  on  account 
of  its  almost  perpendicular  steepness.  His  confi- 
dence in  the  ardor  of  his  troops,  and  a  thirst  for 
glory,  induced  him  to  make  the  assault,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt.  The  garrison  of  Quebec,  con- 
sisted of  about  1520  men,  viz.  800  militia,  450 
seamen,  and  the  remainder  marines,  and  regulars 
of  Colonel  M'Lean's  new  raised  regiment  of  emi- 
grants.    The  Americans  only  800. 

The  siege  iiaving  been  Ibr  ^ome  time  ineifec- 
lually  carried  on,  the  last  day  of  the  year  was 
determined  for  the  assault.  The  morn  was  ush- 
ered in  with  a  fall  of  snow.  The  General  divided 
his  little  force  into  four  detachments.  Colonel 
Livingston,  at  the  head  of  his  Canadians,  was  di- 
rected to  make  a  feint  against  St.  John's  Gate* 
and  Major  Brown,  another  against  Cape  Diamond, 
in  the  upper  town,  while  himself  and  Arnold  should 
advance  against  the  lower  town,  the  first  object  of 
real  attack.  Having  passed  the  first  barrier,  he 
was  on  die  point  of  attacking  t4ie  second,  at  the 
head  of  the  New-York  troops,  along  the  St  Law- 
rence^ when  the  only  gun  that  was  fired  from  Ihe 
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battery  of  the  astonished  enemy,  killed  hhn  una 
his  two  aids.  The  spot  where  they  fell  was  un- 
der Cape  Diamond,  a  little  above  Eraser's  Wharf, 
on  a  little  rising  groiuid  from  whence  they  rolled 
into  the  river  on  the  ice  formed  along  its  sides. 
A  party  was  sent  out  the  next  morning  to  bury 
the  dead,  w  hen  his  body  was  found  and  taken  to 
the  prison  where  the  Americans  were  confined. 
They  had  ere  this  denied  his  death  from  motives 
of  policy.  They  now  acknowledged  him  and  gave 
vent  to  their  sorrows  by  bursting  into  tears. — 
He  was  buried  that  night  by  a  few  soldiers,  pri- 
vately, at  the  corner  of  the  Powder-house,  near 
Port  Louis.  Mr.  Gramche,  Lieutenant-governor 
of  Quebec,  had  served  with  him  in  the  British 
army,  and  was  persuaded  by  his  future  consort, 
to  order  him  a  coffin,  which  was  done  in  the 
Toughest  manner.  In  consequence  of  the  frost, 
the  graves  were  very  shallow,  into  which  the 
officers  and  men  were  indiscriminately  thrown. — 
During  the  thaw  in  the  spring,  some  of  their  bo- 
dies began  to  appear.  Governor  Carlton  caused 
them  to  be  re-buried,  but  no  stone  is  placed  on  the 
spot,  and  the  grave  of  the  heroic  Montgomery 
is  now  unliuown.  However,  while  the  fleeting 
pageantry  of  funeral  pomp  followed  him  not  to 
the  tomb,  nor  the  splendid  monuments  of  art, 
-which  are  lost  in  the  oblivious  grasp  of  time,  point 
not  out  the  sod  which  covers  his  hallowed  remains, 
he  has  left  a  character,  the  remembrance  of  which, 
uill  be  engraven  on  thfe  hearts  of  those  for  whose 
cause  he  drew  his  sword,  to  their  latest  posterity. 

Arnold's  party  had  pushed  on  with  success  until 
after  the  General's  fall,  when  a  retreat  was  imme- 
diately ordered  by  Colonel  Campbell,  on  whom  the 
comfnand  devolved,  which  enabled  the  besieged 
4,0  direct  their  undivided  force  against  that  division, 
which,  by  this  ill-judged  act  of  Campbell,  against 
whom  much  censure  fell,  were  compelled  to  surren- 
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der  to  superior  force.  Had  the  assault  been  contin- 
ued, instead  of  a  retreat,  every  huraan  probability 
was  in  favour  of  the  success  of  the  American  arms. 

Tiie  newjj  of  Montgomery's  death  produced  uni- 
versal regret.  In  pursuance  of  a  resolve  of  Con- 
gress to  do  justice  to  his  memory,  the  late  Dr.  Wm. 
Smith,  for  many  ^^ears  provost  of  the  college  of 
Philadelphia,  delivered  a  funeral  eulogium  before 
that  honourable  body,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  19th 
February,  1776.  To  abler  hands  it  could  not 
have  been  committed. — It  was  executed  in  a 
style  of  truly  classic  elegance.  Even  the  British 
prime  minister  himself  inadvertently  paid  the  de- 
ceased hero  a  handsome  panegyric,  in  exclaiming 
'  Curse  on  his  virtues,  they  have  undone  his  country  1' 

By  direction  of  Congress,  an  elegant  marble 
Monument,  with  appropriate  emblematical  devices, 
executed  by  a  Mr.  Caffieri,  at  Paris,  was  erected 
in  front  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  New-York,  in 
1785,  on  which  is  the  following  inscription  : 
THIS  MONUxMENT 

IS    ERECTED 

BY    THE     ORDER    OF    CONGRESS5 

2oth  January,  1776, 

SSo  transmit  to  pomxit^ 

A    GRATEFUL    RE,MEMERA^CE     OF     THE     PATRIOTISM-i 

Conduct,  Enterprise,  and  Perseverance  of 

MAJOR-GENERAL 

RICHARD  jVIOxNTGOMERY  ; 

Who,  after  a  series  of  successes,  amidst  the  most 

discouraging  difficulties,  fell,  in  the  attack  on 

qUEBEC, 

31st    DECEMBER,    1775, 

Aged  38  years. 
The  state  of  New-York  caused  the  remains  of 
Major-General  Richard  M'>ntgoj\ieky  to  be  con- 
veyed from  Queber.  and   deposited  beneath  this 
Monument  the  Sth  day  of  July,  1818. 
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The  retreat  of  Montgomery's  army  from  C'ailr% 
da  was  effected  in  good  order  under  General  Sul- 
livan, who  made  a  stand  at  Crown  Point. 

One  of  Montgomery's  Aids-de^camp,  who  fell 
with  him,  was  a  young  gentleman  of  Philadelphia, 
of  the  name  of  M'Phersoii,  who  had  a  brother  an 
ofiicer  in  the  British  army,  who  had  written  to  him 
a  strong  remonsirance  against  the  part  he  wa^ 
taldng  in  behalf  of  the  Colonies,  in  which  was 
mingled  considerable  acrimony.  To  this  brother, 
Major  M'Pherson  left  all  his  property,  notwith- 
standing the  invective  contained  in  the  letter  he 
had  received  from  him  but  a  (ew  days  before  his 
death,  when  viewing  in  company  with  his  General 
the  spot  v/herc  AVoIfe  fell,  and  to  which  he  had 
returned  a  suitable  answei',  reasoning  in  his  own 
defence,  witbout  casting  a  shade  of  censure  ou 
Lis  brother's  conduct.  This  answer  was  dated 
*'fiom  the  spot  where  Wolfe  lost  his  life,  in  fight- 
ing in  the  cause  of  England,  in  friendship  with 
America.''''  The  news  of  his  brother's  death  reached 
him  in  New-York  nearly  as  soon  as  this  letter. 
The  effect  that  these  circumstances  produced  was, 
that  his  brother  instantaneously  resigned  liis  com- 
mission in  the  British  and  entered  the  America* 
service,  and  distinguished  himself  on  every  oppor- 
tunity during  the  remainder  of  the  contest. 


EKIG.\BIER-GENERAL 

DANIEL  MORGAN. 

This  gentleman's  father  was  a  native  of  Wales, 
who  emigrated  to  this  country  and  settled  in  New 
Jersey,  where  the  General  was  born;  wliencc,  m 
carlv  life  be  removed  to  Yir^iinia  and  nursucd  the 
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^vocation  of  a  wagoner  for  his  subsistence.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  he  was  much 
addicted  to  gaming  and  drinking,  which  involved 
bim  in  many  combats  wherein  he  evinced  that 
daring  and  adventurous  spirit,  which  marked  the 
career  of  his  future  life. 

By  a  rigid  economy  he  was  enabled  to  pur- 
i::hase  a  team  for  himself,  which  he  continued  to 
drive  until  11 55,  when  he  entered  the  arm}^  in 
the  expedition  under  the  unfortunate  General 
Braddock,  in  what  capacity  is  now  unknown. — 
Daring  this  period  he  was  charged  by  a  British 
oflicer  vrith  contumacy  towards  him,  for  which  he 
was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  receive 
500  lashes,  which  was  put  in  execution.  Somf 
time  afterwards  the  officer  discovered  Morgan'ii 
innocence,  begged  his  pardon,  and  obtained  hi>; 
forgiveness. 

After  Braddock's  defeat,  he  left  the  army,  re- 
turned home  and  resumed  his  former  business, 
with  the  fruits  of  which  he  purchased  a  lot  of 
ground  in  Frederick  county,  whereon  he  subse- 
quently built  an  elegant  mansion  house,  which  ha 
called  Saratoga,  in  honor  of  the  capture  of  Bur- 
goj-ne  in  1777,  in  which  he  bore  a  distinguished 
part. 

During  the  Revolution  he  used  frequently  to 
laugh  at  the  affair  of  his  being  tlogg'ed,  and  tell 
the  British  officers,  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had 
thrown  in  his  way,  that  his  Britannic  Majesty  was 
indebted  to  him  one  lash,  for  the  drummer  having 
miscounted,  he  received  499  only,  instead  of  500, 
the  number  which  he  had  been  sentenced  to  re- 
ceive. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  con- 
test between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  he 
was  appointed  to  command  a  troop  uf  cavalry^ 
aiaised  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  latter,  again>> 

^*3 
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the  usurpation  of  the  mother  country.  In  ilih 
corps  were  men  who  afterwards  rose  to  distin- 
guished lionors.  With  it  he  joined  the  American 
army  at  Boston,  whence  he  was  detached  by 
(jleneral  Washington,  to  the  expedition  of  General 
Arnold  against  Quebec,  to  co-operate  with  Gene- 
ral Montgomery  in  the  reduction  of  that  capital. 

The  difficulties  and  hardships  which  the  army 
iiad  to  encounter  in  a  long  and  perilous  march 
through  the  wilderness,  was  borne  with  cheerful- 
ness and  composure. 

The  combined  operations  against  that  cily  were 
Vegun  under  the  angry  auspices  of  a  December 
sky.  In  the  early  part  of  the  attack  on  that  city, 
Arnold  was  wounded  in  the  arm  and  carried  off 
the  field,  when  his  command  devolved  on  Morgan, 
who,  with  his  little  Spartan  band,  passed  the  first 
"barrier  and  had  mounted  the  second,  when  the 
fall  of  the  lamented  Montgomery  checked  his  ca- 
reer of  expected  glory.  Colonel  Campbell,  se- 
cond in  command  to  that  General,  after  his  lall, 
made  no  farther  effort  at  conquest  but  drew  of 
}iis  troops,  which  left  the  enemy  undisturbed  to 
direct  his  whole  attention  towards  the  troops  un- 
der ]Morgan  v.ho  was  compelled  to  surrender  to 
superior  force.  A\'hile  a  prisoner  he  was  oflered 
the  rank  and  emolument  of  a  Colonel  in  the  Bri- 
tish service.  He  begged  the  officer  who  made 
liim  the  offer,  never  again  to  insult  his  misfortunes 
*in  so  degrading  a  manner. 

Soon  afterwards  he  was  exchanged,  when  he 
repaired  to  the  American  standard  and  received 
nhe  command  of  a  select  rifle  corps,  by  General 
'VV'ashingtoB*s  reconjmendation,  who,  although  in 
want  of  his  services,  judged  it  prudent  to  detach 
liira  to  the  assistance  of  General  Gates.  That 
fieneral  having  after  the  fall  of  Ticonderoga,  sue- 
"ceeded  General  St.   Clairj  appeartd  unable  to 
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theck  the  career  ofBurgoyne,  in  whose  subsequent 
capture  Morgan  particularly  distinguished  himself, 
notwithstanding  which,  Gates  in  his  ofiicial  commu- 
nication of  that  event  to  the  American  government, 
passed  his  services  over  unnoticed.  The  cause  was 
this  :  Gates  was  connected  with  a  party  who  wish- 
ed to  take  away  the  chief  command  from  Wash- 
ington, and  sounded  Morgan  on  the  subject.  Mor- 
gan treated  the  attempt  with  disdain,  and  declared 
lie  would  serve  under  no  other  commander.  Hence 
intimacies  ceased  to  exist  between  them,  and  Gates 
treated  him  with  studied  neglect.  The  latter, 
after  Burgoyne's  capture,  having  invited  several 
British  and  American  officers  to  dine  with  him, 
purposely  neglected  Morgan.  Having,  however, 
some  business  to  transact  with  him,  lie  called  on 
tlie  General  at  his  dining-room  in  the  evening ; 
hut  upon  his  entrance  was  not  announced  lo  the 
guests.  His  business  finished,  he  witiidrew,  and 
the  British  officers  having  learnt  his  name,  fol- 
lowed him  out  of  Gates's  presence  and  paid  him 
individually  their  respects. 

On. the  northern  frontiers  of  New-Jersey  his 
brother  resided,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  many 
years,  and  who  he  learnt  was  in  extreme  indigence. 
On  his  return  from  Saratoga  he  left  his  troops  a 
few  days,  and  went  twenty  miles  out  of  his  way 
lo  see  him.  During  this  visit  he  slept  on  the  bare 
lloor,  his  brother  having  but  one  becl  in  the  house, 
which  the  General  refused  to  occupy  on  account 
of  the  indisposition  of  his  sister-in-law.  He  of- 
fered his  brother  a  good  farm  if  he  would  remove 
■with  him  into  Virginia,  which  from  strong  local 
attachments  his  brother  declined. 

He  returned  to  his  corps  and  proceeded  on  to 
Ihe  main  army,  where  the  most  hazardous  enter- 
grizes  were  committed  to  him  tor  execution. 

He  was  placed  with  a  command,  iii  Jhe  winter 
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of  1777,  on  the  west  side  of  Schuylkill,  lo  prevent 
the  country  people  from  supplying  the  British, 
who  were  then  in  possession  of  Pliiladelphia,  with 
provisions. 

The  eclat  which  Gates  gained  by  the  capture  of 
Burgoyne,  induced  Congress  to  invest  him  with 
the  command  of  the  armies  in  the  southern  states, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  retrieve  the  American 
affairs  in  that  quarter.  Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
pleasure he  manifested  towards  Morgan  at  Sara- 
toga, on  account  of  his  failure  in  detaching  the 
confidence  of  that  officer  from  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  he  strongly  solicited  Morgan  to  accompany 
liim  to  his  southern  command,  which  was  as  strong- 
ly resisted,  until  Morgan's  resentment  was  some- 
what blunted  by  the  reception  of  a  brevet  Briga- 
dier General's  commission.  He,  however,  did 
not  join  the  southern  army  until  after  Gate's  dis- 
<:omliture  at  Cambden,  which  caused  Congress  to 
transfer  the  command  of  the  south  to  General 
Greene,  who  fully  retrieved  the  American  aflairs 
ui  that  quarter. 

When  the  British  army  lay  at  Winnsborough, 
Morgan  having  the  command  of  the  van  of  Gene- 
ral Smallwood,  attempted  to  cut  off  a  foraging 
Earty  of  the  British,  who  were  ravaging  the  country 
etvveen  the  two  armies.  His  vigilant  adversary, 
however,  escaped  safe  to  the  British  camp  at 
Cambden. 

To  his  command  was  committed  a  division  com- 
posed of  several  corps  destined  for  operations  in 
the  western  quarter.  They  were,  on  their  march, 
to  be  strengthened  with  mountain  militia  from 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  His  orders  were  to  pass 
the  Catawba  and  take  post  in  the  country  between 
Broad  and  Pacolet  rivers,  which  with  correspond- 
ing dispositions,  was  to  secure  provisions  for  Ge^ 
aeral-  Gr&ene's  armv.    During  this  march  he  rer 
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Geivec]  a  part  of  the  expected  succour,  and,  after 
having  passed  Broad  river,  took  a  position  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Pacolet.  At  the  time 
Cornwallis  learnt  the  dispositions  of  Morgan, 
General  Greene  was  seventy  miles  on  his  right, 
and  Morgan  fifty  miles  on  his  left.  Alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  Augusta  and  Ninety-six,  Cornwallis 
despatched  Tarleton  with  a  body  of  troops,  either 
to  force  Morgan  to  battle,  or  to  drive  him  back 
into  North  Carolina.  Aware  of  Tarleton's  ad- 
vance, Morgan  took  his  measures  accordingly. 
The  former  gave  his  troops  but  little  repose  until 
he  came  up  with  the  latter,  at  the  Cowpens,  where 
he  intended  to  give  his  adversary  battle,  which  he 
wrongfully  supposed  to  be  the  intention  of  Mor- 
gan to  avoid,  who  halted  his  troops  for  repose,  and 
determined  to  give  battle  when  offered. 

Tarleton's  judgment  being  overruled  by  irri- 
tation of  temper,  advanced  at  the  dawn  of  day  ; 
(January  17,  1751.)  Apprised  of  his  movements 
Morgan  was  duly  jH-epared  for  action.  The  en- 
virons of  Cowpens  were  covered  with  open  wood, 
which  permitted  the  cavalry  to  manoeuvre  with 
facility,  and  Tarleton's  trebled  Morgan's.  The 
flanks  of  the  latter  had  no  resting  place,  and  could 
be  easily  turned.  Broad  river  was  parallel  in  his 
rear,  which  prevented  a  safe  retreat  in  case  of  a 
discomfiture.  Although  Morgan  might  have  cho- 
sen a  more  eligible  situation,  in  the  opinion  of 
others,  for  his  forces  to  act  advantageously,  had 
he  crossed  the  river,  where  he  might  have  had 
ground  suited  to  his  species  of  troops  and  inferi- 
ority of  numbers.  As  it  was,  his  disposition  for 
action  evinced  his  great  capacity.  Majors  M'Dov^- 
ell  of  North  Carolina,  and  Cunningham  of  Geor- 
gia, were  sent  forward  with  two  light  bodies  of 
jnilitia  to  amuse  the  foe  as  he  advanced,  by  keep- 
ing up  a  slow  but  well-directed  fire,  and  he  fell 
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back  ^upon  the  front  line  with  which  he  was  to 
range  and  renev\  the  fight.  General  Pickens  com- 
manded the  main  body  of  the  militia  of  which  this 
line  was  composed.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Howard 
commanded  the  second  line,  composed  of  two 
companies  of  militia  who  had  mostly  been  Conti- 
nental soldiers,  whose  time  of  service  had  expired 
under  Captains  Triplet  and  Taite. 

IMorgan  addressed  his  troops,  exhorting  them 
in  appropriate  language  to  display  their  con- 
stancy and  valor,  and  then  took  post  in  the  line, 
awaiting  in  silence  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 

Gratified  with  the  prospect  of  an  engagement 
and  presuming  on  success,  Tarleton  hurried  the 
disposition  of  his  forces,  which  were  not  complete, 
when  his  line  began  to  push  forward,  his  reserve 
waiting  for  subsequent  orders.  Morgan's  light 
troops  quickly  fell  back  and  ranged  with  Picken's^ 
«s  they  had  been  directed.  After  an  obstinate 
contest  on  both  sides,  Tarleton  was  compelled  to 
yield  the  palm  of  victory  to  a  force  inferior  in 
number.  On  this  occasion,  Congress  passed  a  re- 
solve approbatory  of  the  conduct  of  Morgan,  his 
officers,  and  privates,  caused  a  gold  medal  to  be 
presented  to  Brigadier-General  Morgan,  a  sword 
to  Brigadier-General  Pickens,  a  silver  medal  to 
Colonels  Howard  and  Washington  each,  and  a 
sword  to  Captain  Triplet.  In  this  memorable 
battle  of  the  Cowpens,  Tarleton  had  every  ad- 
-\  antage  in  point  of  ground,  cavalry,  and  numbers,- 
aided  by  two  pieces  of  artillery,  of  which  his  ad- 
versary had  none.  Profiting  by  this  victory,  Mor- 
gan immediately  began  to  Aill  back.  He  crossed 
Broad  river  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  battle, 
and  proceeded,  by  forced  marches,  towards  the 
Catawba,  General  Greene  having  determined  to 
retreat  into  Virginia.  Morgan  continued  his  route, 
and  being  joined  by  Greene  with  a  kw  dragoons. 
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eilected  the  passage  of  that  river,  although  keenly 
pursued  by  Cornwallis  Having  been  attacked 
by  frequent  rheumatic  affections  on  the  retreat 
to  Guilford  Court-house,  he  intimated  a  wish  to 
retire.  A  select  duty  had  been  determined  on, 
the  performance  of  which  was  offered  to  him,  but 
notwithstanding  the  most  urgent  solicitations  to 
accept  that  command,  after  some  hesitation,  he 
finally  declined,  and  obtained  leave  to  retire  on 
account  of  his  health.  He  left  the  army  at  Guil- 
ford Court-house,  and  retwned  to  his  seat  in 
Frederick,  where  he  continued  in  retirement  until 
the  insurrection  in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1794,  when  he  was  detached  by  the  ex- 
ecutive of  Virginia,  at  the  head  of  the  militia 
quota  of  that  state,  to  join  the  troops  called  out 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  smother 
discord  in  its  embryo.  When  the  main  army 
withdrew,  he  was  left  in  command  in  the  dis- 
affected districts  until  the  spring  of  1795,  when  by 
the  orders  of  President  Washington,  he  disbanded 
his  troops,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  bosom 
of  his  family.  Having  by  long  and  arduous  ser- 
vices established  his  character  as  a  soldier,  be 
now  embarked  in  another  sphere.  He  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  to  represent  the  Congres- 
sional district,  in  which  he  resided,  in  the  house 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States.  Baffled 
in  his  first  attempt,  his  second  succeeded,  and 
having  served  out  his  constitutional  term,  he  de- 
clined a  re-election.  On  account  of  ill  health  and 
a  gradual  decay  of  his  constitution,  he  removed 
from  Saratoga,  his  seat  in  Frederick,  to  Berres- 
ville,  or  as  it  has  been  called  Battletown,  the 
scene  of  his  early  life,  and  thence  to  Winchester, 
where  death  closed  his  earthly  career  in  1799. 
His  education  was  circumscribed,  which  necessa- 
rily limited  the  sphere  of  his  acquirements.     In 
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privatf:  life  he  was  amiable  and  sincere.  lie  \vas 
not  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  but  governed  more  bv 
confidence  than  by  command.  He  was  of  an 
enterprising  disposition,  but  calm  and  collected 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  prone  rather  to  forgive 
than  resent  injuries  :  but  resentful  of  indignities. 
The  medal  voted  him  by  Congress,  the  die  of 
which  was  prepared  by  Dlpre  at  Paris,  contains 
tlie  following  inscriptions :  near  the  peripher}',  on 
one  side, 

DAXIELI    MORGAN    DUCT    EXERTICUS. 

In  the  centre,  a  figure  in  the  garb  of  an  Indian 
18  represented  crowning  this  hero  with  a  wreath  of 
laurel ;  at  the  base, 

COMITIA    AMERICANA. 

on  the  reverse, 

riCTORlA    LIBEHTATIS    VrNDEN. 

a  display  of  the  engagement,  then, 

rUGATl?,    CAPTIS,    AUT    C.^ESIS,    AD    COWPENS,    HOS- 
TIDCS,    XVII    JAN.    MDCCLXXXI. 


MAJOR-GENERAL 

ISRAEL  PUTNAM. 

John  Putnam,  the  Grandfather  of  the  subject 
of  the  following  sketch,  with  his  two  brothers, 
emigrated  from  the  south  of  England,  and  were 
among  the  first  settlers  of  Naumkeag,  called  by 
them,  and  sinr.e  known  by  the  name  of  Salt  m,  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  where  Captain  Joseph 
(the  General's  father)  spent  his  days.  The  Ge- 
neral was  born  in  the  same  town,  January  7th, 
1718,  O.  S.  The  then  limited  means  of  a  provin- 
*:ial  farmer,  in  an  infant  settlement,  afforded  the 
Genera]  merely  a  common  English  education. 
He  enjoyed  a  good  constitution,   and  was  of  p 
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^jourageous  and  enterprising,  but  not  of  a  quarrel- 
some temper  His  courage  particularly  dis« 
placed  itself  on  his  first  visit  to  Boston,  at  twelve 
years  of  age.  His  rustic  appearance  drew  fortli 
the  sarcasms  and  sneers  of  a  boy  much  his  supe- 
rior in  size  and  years,  which  he  bore  patiently  for 
some  time.  Unable  longer  to  endure  the  conduct 
of  his  unmannerly  antagonist,  he  gave  him  the 
challenge,  which  was  immediately  accepted,  and 
young  Putnam  succeeded  in  giving  iiim  a  com- 
plete chastisement  for  his  rude  behaviour. 

Between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-one,  he 
united  himself  in  wedlock  to  a  Miss  Pope,  daugh- 
ter of  a  Mr.  John  Pope,  of  Salera,  by  whom  he 
jiad  ten  children. 

In  1739,  he  removed  from  Salem  to  Pomfret,  ia 
Connecticut,  forty  miles  east  of  Hartford,  where 
he  purchased  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  and 
applied  himself  closely  to  its  cultivation  and  im- 
provement. The  incidents  of  domestic  life  are 
seldom  of  such  consequence  as  to  attract  public 
attention  ;  but  an  incident  in  that  sphere  must  be 
related,  which  in  a  peculiar  manner  evinces  the 
great  degree  of  native  courage,  which  he  posses- 
sed. Beasts  of  prey  are  generally  \ery  trouble- 
some in  new  settlements.  Pomfret  was  singularly 
pestered  with  wolves.  In  one  niglit  Putnam  had 
seventy  sheep  and  goats  killed,  besides  lambs 
wounded.  The  inhabitants  resorted  to  means 
tvhich  succeeded  in  the  destruction  of  the  young 
wolves  ;  t>ut  an  old  she  one  baffled  every  attempt 
of  the  hunters  to  destroy  her.  To  effect  her  de- 
struction, Putnam  and  five  of  his  neighbours  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  hunt  alternately,  until 
they  accomplished  their  object.  This  trouble- 
some intruder  had  lost  one  of  her  toes  in  a  steel 
trap  in  extricating  herself  from  the  hunter's  snares; 
consequently  after  a  light  fall  of  snow,  they  were 

\oi..  I.  4 
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enabled  to  track  her  route  as  far  as  Connecticirt 
river,  whence  they  retraced  lier  in  a  direct  line 
towards  PomlVet.  In  the  forenoon  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  they  pursued  her  into  her  6cn  only  three 
miles  distant  from  Putnam's  dwelling.  A  physi- 
cal force  of  strength  and  artifice  were  collected 
and  used  to  dislodge  the  common  enem^,  but  in 
vain.  The  hounds  wounded,  returned  and  refused 
to  renew  the  contest,  the  straw  blazed  without 
■cfiect,  and  to  the  fumes  of  brimstone,  the  odorific 
emblem  of  the  infernal  regions,  she  bade  defiance. 
Their  fruitless  efforts  were  unceasingly  continued 
vmtil  ton  o'clock  at  night,  when  Putnam  proposed 
tliat  his  negro  man  should  descend  into  the  cavern 
nnd  shoot  the  wolf,  but  the  latter  declined. 
Vexed  at  this  disappointment,  he  declared  he  was 
ashamed  to  have  a  coward  in  his  family,  and  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  attempt  the  foe's  de- 
struction himself,  against  which  resolve  all  who 
were  present  remonstrated  ineffectually 

The  only  combustible  material  he  could  obtain, 
at  that  lime,  was  several  slices  of  birch  bark,  hav- 
ing lighted  which,  his  coat  and  waistcoat  being 
off,  and  a  rope  around  his  body,  to  draw  him  back 
at  a  concerted  signal,  he  entered  the  cavern  head 
foronost. 

The  aperture  of  the  den,  on  the  east  side  of  a 
very  high  ledge  of  rocks,  is  about  two  feet  square ; 
thence  it  descends  obliquely  fifteen  feet,  and  run- 
ning horizontally  about  ten  more,  it  gradually  as- 
cends sixteen  feet  towards  its  termination.  The 
sides  of  the  cavern  are  of  smooth  solid  rocks,  which 
seem  to  have  been  divided  by  some  convulsion  of 
nature.  Its  floor  and  lop  are  also  of  stone,  and 
when  covered  with  ice  in  winter  iis  entrance  is 
very  slipper^^  In  no  place  is  it  three  feet  wide, 
nor  hifc,h  enough  for  a  man  to  raise  himself  up- 
right. 
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Having  groped  his  passage  to  the  liorizontal 
part  of  the  den  with  his  gliminering  light,  siii^ 
rounded  otherwise  by  an  impenetrable  darkness, 
he  proceeded  cautiously  until  he  came  to  the  ns- 
cent,  which  he  slowly  mounted  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  until  he  discovered  the  glaring  eyeballs  ot' 
the  wolf,  who  was  sitting  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tiavci'n.  Starting  at  the  light,  she  gnashed  her 
teeth  and  gave  a  sullen  growl.  Having  satisfied 
himself,  he  gave  the  appointed  signal,  when  the 
people  at  the  aperture,  hearing  the  wolf's  growl, 
and  fearful  that  something  had  befallen  him,  drew 
him  forth  so  quick  that  his  shirt  was  stripped  over 
his  head  and  his  skin  severely  torn.  Having  ad- 
justed his  clothes,  and  loaded  his  gun  with  nine 
buck  shot,  he  descended  a  second  time  with  a 
torch  in  one  hand  and  the  musket  in  the  other. 
He  approached  the  animal  nearer  than  before  ; 
she  assumed  a  more  fierce  and  terrific  appearance, 
bowling,  rolling  her  eyes,  snapping  her  teeth,  and 
letting  her  head  fall  between  her  legs;  she  appear- 
ed in  the  attitude  and  on  the  point  of  springing  at 
him,  when  he  instantly  levelled  his  piece  and  fired 
at  her  head.  Stunned  by  the  repercussion  and 
almost  suffocated  by  the  smoke,  he  was  instantly 
drav,'n  out.  Having  refreshed  himself,  he  de- 
scended a  third  time,  and  found  the  wolf  dead. 
He  laid  hold  of  her,  and  giving  the  signal  was 
.drawn  up  in  safety  with  her,  to  the  great  exuha* 
tion  of  his  neighbours. 

His  transition  from  straitened  to  easy  circum- 
stances, was  the  certain  fruits  of  his  unceasing 
industry.  His  farm  was  well  cultivated,  and  he 
bore  the  character  of  a  skilful  agriculturist. 

He  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age  when  the  war, 
which  preceded  the  American  Revolution,  broke 
out  between  France  and  England.  It  was  at  this 
iuncture  he  first  appeared  on  the  stage  of  hinnan 
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action  in  a  public  capacity.  In  1755,  he  was  aji- 
poiuted  Captain  of  a  company  in  Lyman's  J-egi- 
iiient  of  provincials,  which  were  among  the  first 
troops  raised  in  Connecticut  on  that  occasioft. 
He  soon  enlisted  his  compliment  of  recruits,  which 
were  some  of  the  most  hardy  and  enterprising  in 
the  province,  and  with  his  regimentjoined  the  ar- 
my near  Crown  Point  at  the  opening  of  that  cam- 
paign. It  was  then  he  became  acquainted  with  a 
Captain  Rogers,  afterwards  INIajor,  who  was  much 
celebrated  as  a  partizan  officer.  With  this  gentle- 
man he  afterwards  traversed  the  wilderness,  to  gain 
.Vnforn}ation,  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  line,  capture 
straggling  parties,  beat  up  their  quarters  and  sur- 
prise their  advance  pickets.  In  the  first  of  their 
excursions,  detached  with  a  party  of  light  troops, 
the  life  of  Rogers  was  preserved  by  the  intrepidity 
and  bravery  of  Putnam,  at  the  cxpence  of  the 
blood  of  the  enemy.  This  circumstance  generated 
a  friendship  which  lasted  through  life.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  excursion  was  to  obtain  a  correct 
knowledge  of  tiie  situation  and  condition  of  the 
fortifications  at  Crown  Point.  As  they  could  not 
approach  sufficiently  near  \\ith  their  men  without 
being  discovered,  despising  all  dangers,  they  left 
them  at  a  convenient  distance,  directing  theui 
strictly  to  keep  concealed  until  their  return. 

They  silently  advanced  during  the  evening,  and 
}ny  during  the  night  contiguous  to  the  fort,  to 
^vhich  they  approached  so  near  as  to  obtain  for 
their  General  the  required  information.  At  a 
t.mall  distance  from  each  other.  Captain  Rogers 
met  a  stout  Frenchman,  who  with  one  hand  laid 
hold  of  his  fusee,  and  with  the  other  made  an  at- 
tempt to  stab  him,  calling  at  the  same  time  to  an 
adjacent  guard  for  assistance.  The  guard  an- 
swered. Putnam  immediately  ran  to  the  aid  of 
Rogers,  and  with  the  butt  end  of  bh  piece  killed 
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\iie  Frencliman  on  the  spot,  after  which  they  fled 
to  their  party,  with  whom  they  returned  to  the  en- 
campment without  loss. 

The  time  of  colonial  service  expired  with  the 
campaign ;  but  Putnam  was  appointed,  and  took 
the  field  again  in  1756. 

Captain  Putnam  and  Lieutenant  Durkee  at- 
tempted one  night  to  reconnoitre  the  CKemy's 
camp  at  the  Ovens,  near  Ticonderoga.  The 
French,  contrary  to  the  English  practice,  lodged 
their  men  in  a  circle  at  a  distance  from  the  fire, 
wiiich  was  kept  up  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding darkness  posted  their  sentinels.  Igno- 
rant of  this  disposition  of  the  French,  the  Captaia 
and  Lieutenant  crawled  on  their  hands  and  knees 
most  cautiously  towards  their  camp,  when  to  their 
great  surprise,  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  the  enemy,  and  betook  themselves  to  flight. 
The  enemy  fired,  and  Lieutenant  Durkee  was 
slightly  wounded.  In  their  attempt  to  escape, 
Putnam  fell  into  a  clay-pit,  and  Durkee  followed.. 
Supposing  him  an  enemy,  Putnam  had  his  toma- 
haVr'k  lifted  to  waft  his  soul  to  other  regions, 
when  the  v,  ell-known  voice  of  his  companion 
arrested  the  stroke  of  death.  Springing  from  the 
pit,  they  made  good  their  retreat,  and  secreted 
themselves  behind  a  ledge  of  lo^s,  while  in  their 
flight  the  shot  whistled  around  them  like  a  storm 
of  hail.  Putnam,  upon  examining  his  canteen,  to 
take  himself,  and  give  his  friend  a  little  rum  to 
cheer  their  exhausted  spirits,  found  it  perforated 
with  an  inimical  ball  a«d  his  liquor  gone.  His 
blanket  was  pierced  with  14  holes ;  but  his  better 
stars  prevailed. 

During  the  same  campaign,  a  division  of  600 
of  the  enemy  attacked  the  baggage  and  provision 
waggons  at  Halfway  Brook,  equi-distant  from 
Fort  Edwmci  and  the  south  end  of  Lake  Georgf> 
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killed  the  oxen,  plundered  the  wagons,  and  made 
good  thoir  retreat,  without  that  opposition  which 
the  strength  of  the  escort  warranted  them  to  ex- 
pect. This  disaster  induced  General  Webb  to 
order  Captains  Putnam  and  Rogers  "  to  take  100 
volunteers  in  boats,  with  two  small  pieces,  and 
two  blunderbusses,  and  to  proceed  down  Lake 
George  to  a  certain  point,  there  to  leave  tlie  bat- 
teaux  under  proper  guard,  and  thence  to  cross  by 
land,  so  as  to  harass,  and  if  practicable,  intercept 
the  retreating  enemy  at  the  narrows."  In  conse- 
quence of  this  order,  the  party  arrived  at  the 
place  of  destination,  half  an  hour  before  the  boats 
oame  in  view,  and,  being  concealed,  waited  until 
the  enemy,  who  were  unapprized  of  this  circum- 
stance, entered  the  narrows  with  their  batteaux 
loaded  with  plunder.  The  Spartan  band  of  volun- 
teers opened  on  them  a  destructive  lire;  many  of 
their  oarsmen  were  killed,  their  batteaux  sunk, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  would  have 
been  destroyed,  had  not  then  propitious  gales  and 
a  strong  current  cjuickly  carried  them  through  the 
Narrows,  out  of  Musket  shot,  into  the  wide  part  of 
South  Bay.  The  shattered  remnant  of  this  squa- 
dron arrived  at  Ticonderoga,  and  informed,  tliat 
Futnam  and  Rogers  were  at  the  Narrows,  after 
whom  the  enemy  detached  a  fresh  party  to  effect 
«heir  destruction  on  their  return  to  Fort  Edward. 
Expecting  such  an  attempt,  they  exerted  them- 
hielves  to  regain  as  soon  as  possible  their  boats, 
which  were  twenty  miles  distant,  and  effected  it 
"the  same  night.  Next  day,  having  returned  as 
far  as  Sabbath-day-Point,  they  discovered  on 
shore  this  detachment  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of 
"300  men,  who  had  passed  them  in  the  night,  and 
who,  perceiving  Putnam's  party,  hastily  fled  to 
their  boats,  and  rowed  out  for  battle.  Advancing 
'in  line  and  flushed  with  expectations  of  victorXr 
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they  came  within  pistol  shot,  when  at  once  the 
well-directed  pieces  and  blunderbusses,  were  fired, 
which  raked  them  fore  and  aft.  Supported  by  a 
well-directed  fire  of  small  arms,  these  pieces 
played  upon  the  enemy  until  they  were  com- 
pletely driven  back  to  Ticonderoga,  with  great 
slaughter.  Putnam  and  Rogers  had  but  one 
Ivilled  and  two  slightly  wounded.  They  landed 
at  the  Point,  and  leisurely  returned  to  the  British 
camp  in  excellent  order. 

Putnam  was  engaged  in  every  enterprise  of  haz- 
ard, and  discharged  his  duties  with  consummate 
skill  and  bravery. 

The  Provincial  legislature  of  Connecticut,  ap- 
prised of  his  merits,  promoted  him,  in  1757,  to  the 
rank  of  a  Major. 

A  few  days  before  the  siege  of  Fort  William 
Henry,  which  took  place  this  year,  Major  Putnam 
with  200  men,  escorted  to  that  fortification  from 
Fort  Edward,  General  Webb,  commanding  in  the 
northern  department,  in  order  to  examine  its  con- 
dition. It  stood  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lake  George.  After  several  attempts  to  land  in 
the  night  had  been  made  by  others,  Major  Put- 
nanij  with  eighteen  volunteers  in  three  whale 
boats,  proceeded  down  the  bay,  in  open  day,  for 
the  discovery  of  the  situation  of  the  French  at 
Ticonderoga,  and  the  adjacent  posts.  Before  he 
arrived,  however,  at  North  West  Bay,  he  disco- 
vered a  body  of  men  on  an  island,  upon  which  he 
left  two  boats  to  fish  at  a  distance,  and  returned 
with  the  third  immediately,  with  the  information 
to  his  General,  who,  concluding  that  his  other 
boats  were  captured,  ordered  him  to  come  on 
shore.  After  receiving  the  intelligence,  which 
had  been  thus  obtained,  the  General  reluctantly 
assented  to  his  importunities  to  return  for  further 
kifprmatiou  and  to  bring  off  his  other  boats.--* 
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These  he  soon  joined,  and  by  their  superior  velo- 
city escaped  tlirough  a  number  of  the  enemy's 
canoes,  which  had  nearly  surrounded  them,  as- 
certained the  precise  situation  of  the  enemy,  and 
returned.  He  informed  the  General,  that  he  had 
discovered  a  large  army  in  motion,  which  he  con- 
juctured  to  be  obviously  destined  for  the  siege  of 
Fort  William  Henry,  whicli  in  lact  took,  place  the 
next  day,  and  its  garrison  of  2500,  under  Colonel 
Monro,  would  not  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  a  capitulation,  had  Webb  succoured  it  as  he 
ought,  with  the  means  in  his  pov/er;  but,  the  ad- 
vance of  General  Johnson  for  its  relief,  with  all 
the  provincials,  militia,  and  Putnam  with  his  ran- 
gers, was  mysteriously  countermanded,  and  the 
French  General  Montcalm  was  honored  with  iti 
submission. 

General  Lyman,  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  Fort  Edward,  shortly  after  this  disaster, 
wsed  every  means  in  his  power  to  strengthen  the 
fortifications.  In  effecting  this  object,  his  fatigue 
parties  were  much  exposed  and  harassed  by  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies,  but  Putnam  was 
•eminently  useful  in  frustrating  their  dangers  and 
chastising  them  for  their  temerity.  At  this  period 
he,  in  making  a  masterly,  bold  and  successful  ef- 
fort to  extricate  his  friend.  Captain  Little,  from 
great  peril,  was  guilty  of  disobedience  of  orders. 
The  imminent  danger  of  his  friend  and  the  success 
attending  his  exertions,  prevented  him  from  the 
censure  of  a  court-martial. 

The  next  campaign.  General  A.bercrombie  took 
the  command  of  this  fort.  The  General  ordered 
Putnam  with  60  men  to  proceed  by  land  to  South 
Bay,  on  Lake  George,  to  intercept  parties  of  the- 
enemy,  and  to  obtain  information.  In  effecting 
this  object,  he  built  a  small  stockade,  *artfully  con- 

Cc^aled  ga  the  b?.uk§  of  Wood  creek,  near  its  estu* 
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ary  into  the  lake  ;  hence  he  was  attacked  by  about 
600  of  the  enemy,  French  and  indians,  under  Mo- 
lang.  In  this  rencontre  was  slain  of  the  foe  five 
limes  his  numerical  force.  His  loss  was  one  pro- 
vincial and  one  Indian.  He  made  good  his  re- 
treat in  a  most  masterly  manner,  with  the  loss  of* 
20  men.  The  enemy  returned  to  Canada  with 
only  half  the  force  they  set  out  with.  On  this  oc- 
casion, he  displayed  his  usual  sagacity  in  defeating 
the  assiduous  designs  of  his  assailants.  When  on 
bis  return,  within  twelve  miles  of  Fort  Edward,  he 
met  General  Lyman  with  500  men,  who  had  been 
despatched  to  cover  his  retreat. 

The  next  year,  the  command  of  Fort  Edward 
was  given  to  Colonel  Haviland.  In  the  winter  of 
1757,  the  barracks  took  fire,  and  would  have  com- 
municated to  the  magazine,  which  was  only  twelve 
feet  distance,  and  contained  300  barrels  of  gun- 
powder, had  it  not  been  for  Putnam's  indivi- 
dul  perseverance,  bravery,  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry in  extinguishing  the  flames.  For  this  he 
received  the  thanks  of  his  commanders.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  so  burnt,  that  all  the  skin  came 
off  his  hands,  and  one  month  expired  before  his 
recovery. 

In  1758,  General  Abercrombie  commanded  the 
attack  on  Ticonderoga,  garrisoned  by  5000  men. 
His  force  consisted  of  1600  regulars  and  prorin- 
cials,  well  supplied  with  provisions,  artillery  and 
warlike  stores.  Putnam  was  in  the  van,  and  with 
100  men,  attended  by  Lord  Howe,  fded  off  and 
met  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy's  advance,  by 
whose  first  fire  Howe  fell,  universally  beloved  and 
regretted.  Putnam  and  his  party  cut  their  way 
through  the  enemy^s  ranks,  and  joined  by  Cap- 
tain D'Ell  and  20  men,  with  some  other  small 
parties,  furiously  charged  their  rear,  by  which  300 
were  killed  and  140  taken  prisoners.     This  vie- 
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torlous  parly  being  mistaken  for  the  enemy  by  the 
left  wing,  in  consequence  of  their  being  brought 
into  a  state  of  confusion  by  unskilful  guides, 
Putnam  ran  through  a  heavy  fire,  which  had  been 
commenced  to  prevent  a  mistake  which  would 
otherwise  have  had  a  fatal  result.  By  this  fire,  a 
sergeant  and  several  privates  were  killed. 

In  consequence  of  the  difticulty  of  bringing  on 
the  heavy  artillery,  upon  the  report  of  the  engi- 
neer, an  attack  on  this  post  was  made  by  mus- 
ketry. The  attack  was  ill-judged,  but  made 
most  spiritedly.  Putnam  acted  as  aid  in  bring- 
ing the  provincials  into  action,  and  assisted  in 
keeping  order  in  the  retreat.  The  British  loss 
o«  this  occasion  was  2000  killed  and  wounded, 
and  2300  stand  of  arms  taken  by  the  French. 
The  evening  after  this  disaster,  the  British  re- 
gained their  camp  at  the  southward  of  liuke 
George.  So  precipitate  was  their  retreat  after 
*his  galling  repulse. 

Lying  with  a  canoe  and  five  men  one  day  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson,  near  the  rapids, 
contiguous  to  the  site  of  Fort  Miller,  Putnam  to 
escape  capture  by  the  savages,  wi]o  were  attack- 
ing him  by  surprise,  formed  the  dangerous  design 
©f  descending  the  falls,  which  he  executed  in  safety 
amid  a  shower  of  balls,  in  presence  of  the  aston- 
ished savages,  at  the  sight  of  which  they  believed 
him  to  be  invulnerable. 

Five  hundred  men  under  Majors  Rogers  and 
Putnam  were  despatched  in  August,  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  enemy  near  Ticonderoga.  The 
party  separated  into  two  equal  divisions  at  South 
Bay,  and  Rogers  posted  himself  on  Wood  Creek, 
twelve  miles  distant  from  Putnam.  They  were 
afterward^  discovered,  when  tliey  formed  a  re  un- 
ion, and  t;>ok  measures  to  elUeil  thrir  leturn  to 
Fort  Edward.    In  the  execution  of  tbU  plan,  tjiey 
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were  ambuscaded  by  the  famous  French  partizaii 
Moiang,  with  500  men,  who  had  been  despatched 
for  the  purpose,  and  an  action  ensued,  which  was 
fought  with  the  greatest  ferocity.  The  contest  was 
long  and  dubious — in  the  action  Putnam  was 
taken  prisoner  and  tied  to  a  tree.  For  some  time 
he  was  exposed  to  the  double  fire  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  until  at  length  the  brave  D'Eli  and 
Harinan  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  from  the 
doubtful  field. 

In  this  retreat.  Major  Putnam  was  untied  by  the 
savage,  whose  captive  he  v/as,  stripped  of  his 
clothing,  loaded  with  the  packs  of  the  wounded, 
tightly  pinioned,  and  compelled  to  travel  in  this 
cruel  manner.  Having  received  a  cut  in  his  face 
with  a  tomahawk,  by  the  handsof  a  brutal  French- 
man, and  experienced  many  other  cruelties  and 
hardships,  he,  at  last  met  with  some  compassion 
from  his  Indian  master,  who,  on  his  return,  gave 
him  a  pair  of  moccasins,  and  discovered  much  re- 
sentment, on  account  of  the  inhuman  conduct  of 
his  fellow  warriors  towards  the  unfortunate  cap- 
tive. He,  however,  arrived  with  the  Indians  at 
Ticonderoga  where  he  was  placed  under  a  French 
guard,  and  his  savage  tormentors  were  no  longer 
suflered  to  exercise  their  cruelties  towards  him. 
To  describe  the  studied  ignominy,  reproach,  and 
cruelties,  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  t-ubmit,  du- 
ring his  dreadful  captivity,  would  be  too  shocking 
to  relate. 

At  Ticonderoga,  the  Major  was  examined  by 
the  French  Commander-in-chief  the  Marquis  de 
Montcalm,  who  subsequently  fell  at  Quebec  in  its 
defence  against  the  arms  of  Britain,  contending 
bravely  with  the  gallant  Wolfe,  whose  victory  was 
.sealed  with  the  blood  of  the  adverse  chieftains. 
The  Marquis  caused  him  to  be  conducted,  under 
the  care  of  a  French  officer,  to  Montreal^  and  t© 
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be  treated  with  great  humanity  and  indulgeiitc. 
Among  the  prisoners  in  this  city  was  the  philan- 
thropic Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  who  having 
heard  of  the  Major's  arrival,  nought  him  out,  and 
at  the  scene  of  human  misery  which  he  presented, 
the  Colonel  expressed  his  irritation,  even  beyond 
the  bounds  of  prudence  neccessary  to  be  observed 
by  a  captive  ;  clothed  him  decently,  gave  him 
money,  and  caused  him  to  be  treated  with  the  res- 
pect due  to  his  rank. 

The  capture  of  Frontenac  shortly  after  by  Ge- 
neral Bradstreet  afforded  a  cartel  for  exchange  of 
prisoners,  in  which  Colonel  Schuyler  was  included. 
"The  worth  of  Putnam  had  secured  the  Colonel's 
friendship,  who,  to  effect  his  liberation  over  cap- 
tives of  prior  claims,  resorted  to  a  justifiable  stra- 
tagem in  the  following  manner:  The  Colonel 
went  to  the  French  Governor,  whom  he  addressed 
with  the  most  seeming  indifference,  thus  :  *'  Sir — 
there  is  an  old  man  here  yv^  is  a  provincial  Ma- 
jor, and  wishes  to  be  at  home  with  his  wife  and 
children.  He  can  do  no  good  here,  or  any  where 
^Ise  ;  I  believe  your  Excellency  had  better  keep 
some  of  the  young  men  who  have  no  wives  or 
children  to  care  for,  and  let  the  old  fellow  go 
iiome  with  me."  It  need  not  be  added  that  the 
artifice  fully  succeeded. 

At  Colonel  Schuyler's,  Mrs.  Howe,  a  fair  cap- 
tive, who  had  experienced  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
war  and  the  manifold  inventions  of  savage  cruelt}^, 
nas  introduced  to  the  Major's  acquaintance,  and 
by  his  philanthropy  shielded  under  the  same  roof. 
To  enter  into  a  detail  of  her  sufferings  is  foreign 
to  this  biography.  Her  tale  of  woe  would  harrow 
up  the  inmost  feelings  of  humanity.  To  return 
from  captivity.  Colonel  Schuyler  was  compelled, 
by  circumstances,  to  precede  the  other  prisoners 
rn<;luded  in  the  cartel  j  he  theVfore  committed 
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this  lady,  who  had  been  once  the  smiling  child  of 
liappier  days,  to  the  care  of  the  Major,  who  became 
as  it  were,  her  guardian  angel,  as  well  as  that  of 
lier  five  accompanying  fatherless  children,  and 
protected  her  against  the  ardent  pursuit  of  an  im- 
passioned foe,  through  a  trackless  wilderness,  \ih- 
til  they  arrived  on  the  provincial  frontiers,  when 
they  solaced  themselves,  in  their  parting  regrets, 
with  the  cheering  prospect  of  the  heartfelt  em- 
braces of  their  long-lost  friends. 

After  the  capture  of  Quebec  and  the  consequent 
reduction  ef  Canada,  General  Amherst  having 
made  himself  master  of  the  posts  of  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point,  appoimed  Putnam,  who  had 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-colonel, 
to  superintend  the  parties  detached  to  procure 
timber  and  other  materials,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  fortifications. 

In  1760,  General  Amherst,  in  order  to  termi- 
nate the  war  in  Canada  with  the  least  possible 
eifusion  of  blood,  destined  three  separate  corps  to 
co-operate  by  different  routes  for  the  reduction 
of  Montreal,  the  last  strong  hold  of  the  French  in 
that  country.  General  Wolfe's  command  had  de- 
volved on  General  Murray,  who  was  ordered  to 
ascend  the  river  St.  Lawrence;  Colonel  Haviland 
with  the  second  corps  was  directed  to  penetrate 
by  the  Isle-au-Noix,  while  10,060  men  under  Am- 
herst himself  were  to  pass  up  the  Mohawk,  tra- 
verse lake  Ontario,  and,  by  descending  the  St. 
Lawrence,  unite  wrih  the  other  two.  To  this  lat- 
ter corps  was  Lieutenant-colonel  Putnam  at- 
tached, who,  on  every  occasion,  which  the  pro- 
gress of  his  body  very  frequently  presented,  i)e- 
haved  with  that  intrepidity  and  boldness,  which 
were  the  usual  traits  of  his  character.  An  attempt 
was  to  be  made  on  Oswegatchie,  a  post  in  their 
oute,  which  v/as. Obstructed  by  two  armi;d  vessels. 

VOL.    I.  5 
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These  lie  boarded  with  1000  men  in  50  batteaux 
in  the  most  daring  manner,  himself  leading  his 
men  to  the  onset,  with  a  picked  crew,  and  beetle 
and  wedges  to  wedge  their  rudders. — The  victory 
was  bloodless,  in  consequence  of  the  cowardly  be- 
haviour of  the  crew  of  one  of  the  armed  vessels, 
who  compelled  their  captain  to  haul  down  his  co- 
lours. 

The  next  object  was  the  reduction  of  the  for- 
Iress,  wiiich  was  on  an  island,  defended  by  a  high 
abattis  of  black  asii,  projecting  every  where  over 
the  water.  A  mode  of  attack  was  proposed  by 
Lieutenaiit-colonel  Putnam,  with  an  offer  on  his 
part  to  carry  it  into  effect;  the  General  approved 
of  his  plan  and  directed  him  to  proceed.  Each 
boat  was  surrounded  with  fascines,  musket-proof, 
and  a  board  20  feet  long,  fixed  in  the  manner  of  a 
half  drawbridge,  wiiich  was  to  be  dropped  on  the 
pointed  brush.  The  escalade  was  attempted  in 
various  points  at  once.  The  astonished  garrison 
capitulated  without  defence,  and  the  Colonel  was 
highly  honoured  by  his  commander  for  ingenuity, 
boldness,  and  success.  In  reverse  of  fortune, 
Colonel  Putnam  found  his  foriuer  Indian  master 
at  a  small  Indian  village,  called-  Coehnawaga, 
near  Montreal,  comfortably  situated  in  a  well- 
built  stone  house,  where  they  cordially  greeted 
each  other.  The  Indian  treated  him  with  great 
hospitality,  and  in  his  present  situation  the  Colo- 
nel extended  his  friendly  protection. 

In  the  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain,  in  January  17G2,  a  formidable  expedition 
against  Havanna  was  commiited  to  the  charge  of 
Lord  Albemarle.  It  was  composed  in  part  of  a 
body  of  provinx:ials  from  New-York,  New-Jersey, 
and  Connecticut,  under  General  Lyman  of  Con- 
necticut ;  the  command  of  whose  regiment,  one 
thousand  strong,  raised  in  that  state,  devolved  on 
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Lieutenant-colonel  Putnam.  The  transports  ar- 
rived off  Cuba  in  safety,  but  a  storm  arose,  when 
Colonel  Putnam  and  five  hundred  men  were 
wrecked  on  a  reef  of  craggy  rocks,  about  twenty- 
four  miles  from  Carthagena.  By  much  industry 
and  fatigue,  they  reached  the  main,  where  they 
made  a  fortified  camp,  and  remained  unmolested  ; 
after  the  storm  had  subsided  they  were  taken  to 
Havanna,  where  their  presence  was  of  infinite 
service  in  its  reduction.  The  provincials  as  well 
as  others,  suffered  severely  by  sickness  and  other 
casualties,  so  that  few  returned  to  their  native 
homes. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  peace,  which  took 
place  in  Europe   in   1763,  the  savages  still  con- 
tinued hostile,  and  in  1764,  General  Bradstreet 
was  sent  to  reduce  them  to  quietness.     Putnan?, 
in  this  expedition,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Co 
lonel,  and  was  accompanied  by  his  ancient  Indiaii 
master  and  about  one  hundred  Cochnawaga  war 
riors.     At  Detroit,  the  intrepid  D'EIl,  the  friend 
of  Putnam,  was  killed  in  a  sally  from  that  garrl 
son    against   the  savages,    who    had   invested    ii, 
before   General   Bradstreet  cpuld  arrive    to   his 
relief.     Upon  the  General  reaching  this  post  and 
raising  the  siege,  the  savages  made  a  treaty  witL 
him,  which  ended  the  war  in  North  America, 

After  bearing  a  commission  for  ten  years,  and 
encountering  the  hardships  and  vicissitudes  of 
a  military  life,  Colonel  Putnam  retired  to  the 
plough,  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  domestic  repose. 
In  civil  life,  he  was  universally  respected,  was 
frequently  elected  to  offices  in  his  own  town,  and 
often  returned  a  member  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

The  memorable  Stamp  Act,  which  received  the 
assent  of  the  Crown,  March  22,  1765,  and  was  to 
take  effect  on  the  Noveuiber  following,  laid  the 
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ground  work  of  those  disputes,  which  eventuated 
in  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  tiie  co- 
lonies as  a  separate  nation.  Upon  the  promulga- 
tion of  this  Act,  tlie  whole  continent  from  Maine 
to  Georgia,,  was  clamorous  against  the  measure  as 
an  infringement  On  their  colonial  rights.  The 
energetic  measures  of  the  people  of  Connecticut, 
at  the  instigation  of  Colonel  Putnam,  prevented 
the  introduction  of  the  stamped  paper  into  that 
province,  and  produced  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Ingersol,  the  royal  agent.  His  conversation  with 
Governor  Fitch  evinced  his  firmness  and  determi- 
nation on  that  occasion.  The  force  of  public 
opinion  having  induced  the  repeal  of  that  obnox- 
ious measure.  Colonel  Putnam  continued  his  ag- 
ricultural pursuits,  which  were  interrupted,  about 
this  time,  by  the  loss  of  the  first  joint  of  his  right 
thumb,  by  one  casualty,  and  the  fracture  of  his 
^high  by  another,  which  rendered  it  about  an  inch 
.hortcr  than  the  left,  and  caused  him  to  limp  du- 
ving  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  1770,  Colonel  Putnam,  in  conjunction  with 
<jeneral  Lyman,  went  to  explore  the  situation  on 
ihe  river  Mississippi,  of  a  grant  of  land  obtained 
i'rom  the  Crown,  for  the  provincial  officers  and 
soldiers  of  Connecticut,  who  had  survived  the 
;icge  of  Ilavanna.  They  accomplished  their  oh- 
ject  after  a  tedious  journey.  General  Lyman 
ibrmed  an  establishment  and  died  there.  Colonel 
Putnam's  prospect  was  blasted  by  the  stormy 
times  which  succeeded,  although  he  had  placed 
some  labourers  on  his  location,  and  left  with  them 
some  provisions  and  farming  utensils. 

Although  Colonel  Putnam  always  conducted 
himself  as  a  loyal  subject,  as  he  had  abundantly 
evinced  by  his  manifold  sufferings  and  hardships 
in  the  previous  v/ars,  in  behalf  of  the  mother 
country,  he  was  ever  a'ive  to  the  dignity  of  hu- 
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ffiaii  nature,  and  spurned  at  the  doctrine  of  pas- 
sive obedience  and  non-resistance,  when  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Crown  were  again  manifested  in  the 
tea  act,  and  Boston  port-bill  The  object  of  these 
two  acts  was  to  reduce  the  colonies  to  a  state  of 
abject  vassalage,  by  providing  the  junior*  branch- 
es of  the  British  aristocracy  with  places  and 
sinecures,  to  support  a  rank  and  dignity  not  to  be 
outdone  by  the  accumulated  wealth  of  his  ma- 
jesty's plebeian  subjects,  through  the  medium  of  a 
flourishing  cojomerce. 

When  at  Boston,  at  General  Gage's  head  quar- 
ters, prior  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  he 
was  frequently  interrogated  by  the  Commander- 
in-chief  and  other  officers,  with  whom  he  had' 
formerly  served,  what  course  he  would  pursue  in 
case  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  He  uniformly  repliedj 
that  he  would  make  his  country's  cause  his  own. 
From  the  high  esteem,  in  which  he  was  held  by- 
his  countrymen,  his  opinions  were  also  asked,  on 
one  occasion  in  particular,  as  to  the  practicability 
of  an  army  of  five  thousand  British  veterans  tra- 
versing the  territories  of  the  colonies  :  his  answer 
was  promptly  given  :  '°  no  doubt,  if  they  behaved 
civilly  and  paid  well  for  all  they  wanted  5"  and 
pausing  a  moment,  he  added,  "but,  if  they  should 
attempt  it  in  a  hostile  manner  (though  the  x\me- 
rican  men  were  out  of  the  cjucstion)  the  v/oraea 
with  their  ladles  and  broomsticks,  v^'culd  knock 
them  all  on  the  head  before  ihev  got  half  wai-*- 
through." 

*  The  great  objects  of  the  British  oovernment  Ir; 
regard  to  America  were  developed  to  Dr.  Franklinv 
by  the  sister  of  Lord  ]:Io\ve,ElMi  having  been  selected  : 
as  thr-  secret  agent  of  the  Crown  to  buy  ofFthe  Doc- 
tor's opposition.  Ti^.e  Doctor  mav  be  justly  s?.i;l  tr 
baye  laid  the  ground  work  of  the  Revduiion. 
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Tti€  battle  of  Lexington,  on  the  ever  memorable 
17th  of  April,  1775,  was  the  commencement  of  Uie 
appeal  to  arms,  by  which  heaven  and  the  physi- 
cal powers  of  the  controversialists  were  to  decide 
the  future  destinies  of  the  colonies — whether  they 
should  submit  to  an  odious  state  of  servility-  or 
sustain  their  native  dignity  and  their  natural 
rights.  The  spirit  of  resistance,  anger,  and 
revenge,  resulting  from  that  first  spark  of  war, 
spread  like  contagion  throughout  the  country. 

When  Putnam  first  heard  of  this  event,  he  was 
like  Cincinnatus  at  his  plough.  He  was,  however, 
unlike  the  venerable  Roman,  in  this,  that  he  did 
not  wait  the  call  to  command,  but  unj-oked  his 
team,  left  his  plough  in  the  field,  and  without  even 
changing  his  clothes,  repaired  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. Here  on  finding  that  the  British  were  closely 
invested  in  Boston,  he  returned  to  Connecticut, 
^aised  a  regiment  under  the  authority  of  the  legis- 
lature of  that  colony,  with  w  hich  he  soon  repaired 
to  Cambridge,  where  the  American  head-quar- 
ters had  just  been  established.  He  was  shortly 
after  advanced  to  a  Major-general's  command,  by 
the  legislature  of  his  own  state,  and  had  the  same 
rank  at^erwards  conferred  upon  him  in  the  Con- 
tinental establishment,  by  Congress  ;  and  here  it 
may  be  observed,  that  prior  to  this  period,  each 
df  the  four  New-England  states  had  organized 
separate  commands  under  generals,  whose  only 
concert  of  action  was  the  enthusiasm  inspired  in 
favour  of  a  common  cause.  As  soon  as  Putnam's 
promotion  in  the  continental  line  became  known 
to  the  British  Commander-in-chief,  General  Gage, 
he  caused  a  proposal  to  be  secretly  made  to  Gene- 
ral Putnam,  offering  him,  in  case  he  would  aban- 
don the  cause  of  the  colonies,  the  same  rank  in 
the  Britisii  army,  and  a  great  pecuniary  reward 
ZB  the  price  of  his   honor.     He  contejiioed  the 
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profered  ignominy ;  but  thought  it  prudent  for  a 
while  to  conceal  the  proposed  insult. 

The  British  being  invested  in  Boston  by  land, 
but  not  by  water,  it  became  necessary  to  take  off 
from  the  islands  in  Boston  bay,  all  the  live  stock 
thereon,  so  that  they  might  be  deprived  of  fresh 
provisions.  To  effect  this  object,  a  body  of  three 
hundred  men  was  despatched,  in  the  month  of 
Mav,  who  effected  their  object,  at  the  expense  cf 
the  lives  of  some  men  belonging  to  a  British  ma- 
rine guard  left  to  protect  the  cattle.  General 
Putnam,  with  a  reinforcement  of  three  hundred 
men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  arrived  during 
the  skirmish,  and  just  in  time  to  support  the  corps, 
who  had  been  first  sent  over ;  and  although  ex- 
posed for  several  hours  to  the  enemy's  fire,  they 
removed  all  the  sheep  and  cattle  without  loss,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  destroyed  an  armed  schooner, 
which  was  burnt  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
disabled  an  armed  sloop,  which  would  have  ex- 
perienced the  fate  of  the  other,  had  it  not  been 
towed  off  by  the  boats  belonging  to  the  enemy's 
shipping. 

At  the  memorable  action  of  Breed's,  improperly 
termed  Bunker's  hill,  General  Putnam  arrived 
with  a  reinforcement  for  General  Warren,  in  time 
to  participate  in  that  brilliant  affair,  wherein  the 
vanquished  were  really  the  victors ;  although  the 
want  of  ammunition  compelled  them  to  give  up 
the  ground  by  inches.  The  enem_y  pursued  the 
retiring  troops  to  Winter  hill,  where  General 
Putnam,  who  was  in  the  rear  protecting  the  retreat, 
made  a  stand  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  retire 
and  seek  shelter  under  cover  of  their  shipping  — 
During  the  battle,  Putnam  was  seen  every  where 
aiding  the  lamented  Warren,  to  inspire  the  mea 
with  that  self-confidence  which  is  the  necessary 
harl^inger  of  victory.    The  pen  of  the  Poet  aiJ^ 
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the  Painter's  peiicil*bas  ai^sisted  tlie  histonc  j3age 
ill  transii]ittlng  to  the  latest  posterity  the  interest 
ing  scenery,  in  which  the  General  was  so  conspi- 
cuous an  actor. 

After  tljis  action,  which  alike  depressed  the  spi- 
rits of  the  British  by  their  loss  of  men,  as  it  did 
the  provincials  for  the  loss  of  the  peninsula,  Ge- 
neral Gage  had  strongly  tbrtihed  himself  in  Bos- 
ton and  Chai"iestown,  while  the  Americans  posses- 
sed the  surrounding  country.  General  Wash- 
ington having  been  appointed  Commander-in- 
chief  by  Congress,  arrived  at  Cambridge,  the 
American  head-quarters,  in  the  beginning  of  Ju- 
]y,  to  assume  his  command.  He  divided  his 
forces  into  three  grand  divisions,  assigning  to 
General  Ward  the  command  of  the  ri^ht ;  to  Ge- 
neral Lee,  the  left,  and  to  General  Putnam  the 
reserve.  The  latter  particularly  iUtracted  the 
notice  and  approbation  of  General  VV  ashington, 
by  his  activity  in  hastening  the  execution  of  the 
requisite  defences. 

On  tiie  20th  of  July,  the  reasons  stated  by  Con- 
gress for  an  appeal  to  arms  were  read  at  the  head 
of  the  several  divisions  of  the  army.  I' or  this 
purpose,  General  Putnam  had  paraded  his  divi- 
sion on  Prospect  hill,  who,  as  soon  as  the  empha- 
tic sentence  which  "Concluded  that  memorable 
address  was  ended,  sliouted  thrice  amen  in  loud 
huzzas.  At  the  signal  from  the  fort,  given  by  the 
discharge  of  a  cannon,  a  new  standard  just  re- 
ceived from  Connecticut,  was  suddenly  displayed, 
elegantly  waving  in  the  wind.  On  one  side,  was 
discerned  in  large  letters  of  gold,  *'  An  appeal  to 

*  See  Barlow's  Colunibiad,  M'Fingal,  and  an  ele- 
gant pointing  of  the  bat'le  of  Bunker  or  Breed's  hill 
by  r^olonel  Trumbull; formerly  Aid-de-camp  to  Gene- 
lil  Washington.. 
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Heaven."  On  the  reverse,  were  the  armorial 
bearings  of  Connecticut.  This  had  the  effect  of 
instilling  ane\y  that  patriotic  ardour  in  his  troops, 
which  induced  them  to  resign  the  comforts  of  do- 
mestic life  for  the  dreary  scenes  of  a  war,  the 
events  of  which,  not  only  involved  their  own  fate, 
but  that  of  millions  then  unborn.  This  incident  is 
told,  to  shew  how  well  General  Putnam  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  conflicting  passions,  which  agi- 
tate the  human  breast. 

The  strong  situation  of  the  British  in  Boston, 
and  the  scarcity  of  ammunition  in  the  American 
camp,  prevented  the  latter  from  attempting  any 
enterprise  of  moment.  In  the  spring  of  1776, 
however,  a  most  menacing  position  was  taken  by 
General  Washington,  which  induced  General 
Gage  to  evacuate  the  place  precipitately,  on  the 
17th  of  March,  leaving  behind  him  a  part  of  th^ 
i;oyal  stores. 

General  Washington  despatched  the  greater 
part  of  his  troops  to  New-York,  where  he  judged 
the  enemy  would  make  an  attack,  and  remained 
behind  to  watch  the  movements  of  a  part  of  the 
British  fleet,  which  lingered  in  Nantasket  roads. 
General  Lee  had  been  previously  despatched  to 
that  city  with  a  division  of  his  army  to  put  it  in 
a  proper  state  of  defence.  The  anxiety  of  the 
Commander-in-chief  to  complete  the  defences  be.- 
gun  by  General  Lee,  who,  after  throwing  up 
some  works,  had  followed  a  fleet  to  South  Caro- 
lina, which  had  sailed  in  January,  induced  Gene- 
ral Washington  to  invest  General  Putnam  with 
the  command  of  that  important  place.  This  was 
accompanied  with  plenary  instructions  to  com- 
plete the  plans  of  General  Lee,  deviating  cau- 
tiously therefrom,  and  only  where,  by  consultation, 
it  would  be  judged  expedient  from  local  causes 
or   the   popular  voice,     These   instructions   are 
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dated  29th  of  March,  1776  ;  are  very  feeling,  and 
discover  the  implicit  confidence  reposed  in  his 
integrity  and  abilities  by  the  Commander-in- 
chief. 

Thus  clothed  with  plenary  power,  General 
Putnam  hastened  to  New-York,  where,  upon  his 
arrival,  he  adopted  every  necessary  and  prudent 
regulation  to  preserve  concord  and  good  order, 
^is  well  among  the  citizens  as  the  soldiery,  to  miti- 
gate whose  hardships  was  his  constant  study. 
Good  policy  induced  him  to  adopt  prompt  and 
effectual  measures  to  prevent  any  communication 
between  the  inhabitants  and  the  hostile  fleet, 
which  lay  in  the  waters  opposite  his  command, 
and  thus  tut  off  the  supply  of  water  and  fresh 
provisions,  which  they  had  previously  been  accus- 
tom<^d  to  receive.  The  soldiers  were  ordered  to 
retire  to  their  barracks,  and  there  remain  from 
the  beating  of  the  tattoo  until  that  of  the  reveille, 
tluring  which  period  no  person  could  pass  a  sen- 
tinel without  a  countersign,  which  could  only  be 
obtained  from  the  fvfajors  of  brigade,  by  those 
persons,  whose  urgency  of  business  manifested  the 
necessity  of  its  being  coinn)unicated  to  them. 
Governor's  Island  was  occupied  by  1000  provin- 
cials. Red  Hook  by  nearly  the  same  number, 
while  several  companies  of  riflemen  occupied  the 
Jersey  shoi*e. 

The  fruitless  attempts  of  two  aimed  boats  to 
procure  water  at  the  watering-place  being  at- 
tended with  the  loss  of  several  lives,  as  well  as 
their  capture,  and  the  impossibility  of  procuring 
fresli  provisions  any  longer  being  evident,  in- 
duced the  commander  of  the  hostile  ships  to  with- 
draw his  squadron.  In  fine,  General  Putnam's 
attention  to  duty  was  unceasing;  and  when  Gene- 
ral Washington  arrived  at  New-Yurk,  about  the 
!*jic!dle  cf  April,  and  assumed  the  command  him- 
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sell',  General  Putnam,  his  officers,  and  soldiers 
were  complimented  in  general  orders.  Being  the 
only  Major-general,  who  remained  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  he  still  continued  to  have  tlic 
chief  direction  in  forwarding  the  construction  of 
the  fortifications,  assisted  by  Brigadier-general 
Spencer  and  Lord  Stirling. 

General  Washington  having  repaired  to  Phila- 
delphia on  the  21st  May,  remained  there  till  the 
6th  June,  during  which  interval  the  command  of 
this  important  post  was  entrusted  to  Putnam ; 
and  such  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
the  sage,  who  knew  so  well  how  to  discnmi:;ate 
characters,  that  he  received  directions  to  open  all 
letters  of  a  public  nature,  which  were  addressed 
to  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  after  perusing 
their  contents,  to  govern  himself  accordingly,  and 
to  transmit  them  to  Philadelphia.  In  conformity 
with  orders,  he  despatched  General  Lord  Stirling 
to  fortify  the  posts  in  the  Highlands.  His  pri- 
vate instructions  authorised  him  to  afford  every 
aid  to  the  provincial  Congress  of  New-York,  and 
to  draw  a  detachment,  when  necessary,  from  the 
troops  under  General  Greene,  on  Long  or  Nas- 
sau Island,  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  dis- 
affected persons,  of  which  the  latter  General  was 
to  be  duly  apprised.  The  fortifications  went  on 
with  every  possible  celerity.  Good  order  was 
preserved,  and  the  public  welfare  properly  at- 
tended to.  The  British  fleet,  which  had  been  for 
some  time  at  Halifax,  waiting  for  reinforcements 
from  Europe,  began  to  arrive  at  New-York  about 
the  last  of  June.  For  its  annoyance  sub-marine 
preparations  had  been  made,  assisted  by  whale 
boats,  fire  rafts,  fiat-bottomed  boats,  and  other 
armed  vessels,  under  the  direction  of  Putnam.  As 
a  farther  mode  of  destroying  the  hostile  shipping, 
a   sub-raarine  machine,    called   *'  the   America r. 
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Turtle,"  the  invention  of  David  Buslinell  of  Coiv 
necticut,  was  brought  into  operation.  This  ma- 
chine could  be  rowed  horizontally  under  water, 
ut  any  given  depth,  and  be  raised  or  sunk  at  plea- 
cure.  To  it  was  attached  a  magazine  of  powder, 
which  was  to  be  fastened  under  a  ship's  bottom, 
and  set  in  action  by  disengaging  it,  when  neces- 
sary. In  consequence  of  Buslinell's  inability  and 
his  brothers  sickness,  the  conducting  of  this  affair 
was  unavoidably  entrusted  to  a  Connecticut  ser- 
geant, who  started  too  late  in  the  night,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  under  Lord  Howe's  flag- ship, 
the  Eagle,  of  64  guns.  In  perforating  the  copper, 
propitiously  for  the  enem}^,  the  screw  struck 
against  some  of  the  rudder  irons.  This  unex- 
pected accident,  tlie  strength  of  tide,  want  of  skill, 
and  the  approach  of  day,  induced  the  sergeant  to 
commit  the  magazine  to  chance,  and  to  make 
towards  the  city  with  all  possible  expedition. 
Putnam  was  an  anxious  spectator  of  what  was 
going  on,  from  the  dawn  of  morning,  and  dis- 
covering the  Turtle  near  Governor's  Island,  sent 
a  whale  boat  and  had  it  brought  on  shore.  In 
about  twenty  minutes  afterwards  the  magazine 
exploded,  and  threw  to  a  great  height  in  tlie  air 
a  vast  column  resembling  a  water-spout.  As  the 
strictest  secrecy  had  been  observed,  tlie  astonished 
beholders  had  to  search,  in  the  regions  of  con- 
jecture, for  the  cause  of  this,  to  them  an  inexpli- 
cable, phenomenon.  Other  causes  prevented  a 
repetition  of  the  experiment. 

Two  days  before  the  battle  of  Flatbush,  in 
consequence  of  sickness,  General  Greene's  com- 
mand devolved  on  General  Putnam.  In  that  bat- 
tle, in  which  the  American  advanced  corps  were 
defeated,  and  Generals  Lord  Stirling  and  Sul- 
livan taken  prisoners,  Putnam  was  within  'he 
]';nes.'    After  the  retreat  from  Long-Island,    tho 
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Ameiicaii  army  was  divided  into  three  grand 
divisions,  of  which  the  command  of  the  right  -vas 
given  to  him.  On  the  1 2th  of  September,  acoun- 
eil  of  war  was  Iield,  when  it  was  determined  to 
evacuate  New-York.  He  conducted  its  aban- 
donment in  a  most  masterly  manner,  and  joined 
the  main  army  at  Harlaem  Heights,  regardless  of 
the  annoyance  of  ihe  enemy's  shipping  in  the 
Hudson  and  East  rivers,  and  their  occupancy  of 
the  main  road  leading  to  King's -bridge.  After 
partaking  in  the  events,  which  succeeded,  he  was 
despatched  by  General  W^ishington  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Hudson,  to  provide  against  an  irrup- 
tion, by  the  enemy,  into  New-Jersey,  and  then 
proceed  to  Philadelphia,  to  put  that  city  in  a  pro- 
per state  of  defence.  He  arrived  there  in  the 
beginning  of  December,  and  in  general  orders  of 
the  14th  of  that  month,  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Colonel  Griffin  as  Adjutant-general  of 
the  troops  under  his  command.  He  was  informed 
by  the  Commander-in-chief,  who  had  retreated 
over  the  river  Delaware,  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  British,  as  soon  as  the  frost  was  over,  to 
attempt  to  possess  themselves  of  the  capital  oi 
Pennsylvania  ;  and  to  hasten  all  necessary  mea- 
sures for  its  defence. 

After  the  gloom  which  pervaded  the  Americans, 
had  been  dispelled  by  the  affairs  at  Trenton  and 
Princeton,  General  Washington  despatched  an 
order  from  Plucketnin,  dated  January  5,  1777, 
giving  General  Putnam  an  account  of  the  turning* 
tide,  and  directing  him  to  repair  immediately  with 
all  his  troops  to  Crosswicks,  in  order  to  co-ope- 
rate in  the  attempt  to  recover  possession  of  xsew- 
Jersey,  the  probability  of  effecting  which,  became 
manifest  from  the  panic-struck  appearance  of  the 
enemy. 

According  to  the  orders  of  General  Washing- 
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ton,  General  Putnam  posted  himself  at  Princeton, 
where  he  remained  iintil  Spring,  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  enemy,  ^vilh  never  more  than  a  few 
hundred  men  at  a  time.  His  security,  during  this 
period,  resulted  from  his  address  in  imposing 
on  the  enemy  a  belief,  that  he  had  under  his  com- 
inand  a  large  numerical  force.  An  instance  will 
elucidate.  In  the  battle  of  Princeton,  Captain 
"M'Pherson,  of  the  British  17th  regiment,  was 
M'ounded  in  the  lungs  and  left  among  the  slain. — 
AVhen  Putnam  arrived  there  he  found  him  lan- 
-guishing,  without  surgical  aid,  or  any  kind  of  ac- 
commodation. He  visited  the  wounded  captive, 
•administered  to  his  comforts,  and  solaced  him  in 
the  apparent  hour  of  death.  Contrary  to  all 
probability,  the  Captain  recovered.  VVhile  his 
<:ase  was  dubious,  he  requested  of  the  General  to 
permit  a  friend  in  the  British  army  to  come  and 
assist  him  to  make  his  will.  This  involved  the 
General  in  some  perplexity,  which  his  presence 
of  mind  soon  removed,  by  gratifying  the  wounded 
man  and  turning  the  alTair  into  a  solid  advantage. 
The  officer  was  brought  with  a  flag  of  truce,  after 
night,  with  which  he  returned  before  the  dawn  of 
(Jay,  and  reported  in  the  British  camp,  that  Put- 
r.ani's  army,  at  the  most  moderate  computation, 
consisted,  at  least,  of  five  thousand  men,  although 
there  were  not  at  the  time  more  than  fifty  men 
in  the  town  ;  nor  had  he  more  men  than  number 
of  miles  to  guard.  He  efiected  this  deception  by 
a  judicious  arrangement  of  lights  in  the  windows 
of  the  college  and  of  the  houses  in  town,  vacant 
as  well  as  occupied ;  and  parading  in  various 
ways,  his  few  men   all  night. 

His  activity  was  unceasing  in  harasssing  the 
enemy,  protecting  the  inhabitants,  and  dispersing 
or  capturing  the  refugees  wherever  they  assem- 
bled, in  which  he  was  generally  successful ;  par^ 
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ticularly  in  the  capture  of  a  redoubt  with  sixty 
prisoners,  with  the  noted  Major  Stockton  at 
their  head,  and  the  capture  of  sixteen  baggage 
wagons,  and  spilling  some  blood,  in  an  attack  om 
a  British  foraging  party  at  Boundbrook. 

The  British  arm}?^  at  New-Brunswick  received 
a  large  reinforcement  from  New- York  about  the 
end  of  February.  This  induced  a  belief,  that  it 
would  advance  towards  the  Delaware.  Should 
such  a  movement  be  made,  the  Commander-in- 
chief  directed  General  Putnam  to  cross  that  ri- 
ver with  what  force  he  had,  and  to  facilitate  the 
movements  of  the  rest  of  the  army.  The  enemy, 
however,  remained  quiet,  and  Putnam  continued 
bis  station  at  Princeton  until  Spring,  when  ha 
was  relieved  and  appointed  by  General  Washing- 
ton to  a  separate  command  in  the  Highlands  oi 
New- York.  In  this  vicinity  there  was  no  enemy 
capable  of  exciting  alarm.  His  principle  occu- 
pation was  to  afford  protection  to  the  inhabitants, 
by  preventing  the  predatory  incursions  of  a  band 
of  desperadoes,  who  infested  the  space  of  territory 
between  the  two  armies,  and  were  properly  a 
component  part  of  neither.  The  distress  wbicli 
these  miscreants  brought  upon  the  peaceable  and 
unoffending  inhabitants  by  indiscriminate  pillage 
was  ificalcuiable.  While  he  was  pursuing  mea- 
sures for  protecting  the  people  on  the  one  part, 
and  chastising  these  freebooters  on  the  other,  a 
gang  of  tories  (natives  of  the  provinces  actually 
engaged  in  behalf  of  the  crown)  formed  a  plan  tc* 
oapture  him  by  surprise,  and  carry  him  within  the 
British  lines.  Of  this  design,  he  was  duly  advised 
by  General  Washington,  as  well  as  somewhat  ear- 
lier, by  other  sources  of  information.  The  means 
be  adopted  to  frustrate  this  plan  went  silently  and 
effectually  into  operation.  Among  other  objects 
of  importance,   General  Putnam   sent   off  from 
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Peeksklll,  where  be  kept  his  head-quarters,  Co- 
lonel Meigs's  regiment,  which  during  that  sea- 
son fully  achieved  the  objects  of  its  partizan  en- 
terprises. 

Nothing  so  much  displayed  the  vigour  and  re- 
soluteness of  his  character,  as  his  conduct  and 
correspondence  relative  to  the  apprehension  of  a 
s^)'  in  his  camp  at  Peekskill.  Tryon,  the  Gover- 
nor of  New-Tork  under  the  crown,  commanding  a 
corps  called  the  new  levies,  composed  of  a  motley 
group  of  natives  disaiTected  to  their  country's  in- 
dependence, had  despatched  into  the  American 
camp  in  disguise  one  of  his  Lieutenants,  of  the 
rjame  of  Palmer,  who  was  detected  in  his  vocation 
m  due  season.  To  prevent  the  fate  of  a  spy» 
whicii  awaited  Palmer,  Tryon  reclaimed  him  as  a 
British  odicer,  and  threatened  vengeance.  Put- 
nam wrote  him,  that  although  a  Lieutenant  in  his 
^Tryon's)  king's  service,  he  was  taken  in  his  camp 
as  a  spy,  was  tried  as  a  spy,  and  assured  him  that 
he  should  be  hung  as  a  sjyy. — He  added,  P.  S.. 
Afternoon.     He  is  hanged. 

Shortly  after  this,  two  regiments  had  been  ou- 
diered  from  Peekskill  to  Pennsylvania.  Rein- 
forcements arrived  at  New-York.  Putnam's  situ- 
ation became  critical;  of  which  he  frequently 
advised  the  Commander-in-chief,  who  could  afl'ord 
iiim  no  succour.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  advanced  up 
the  Hudson  river,  on  the  5th  October,  with  three 
thousand  men.  After  some  feints,  that  General 
landed  his  men  at  Stoney  Point,  a  strong  situa- 
tion on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  marched 
over  the  mountains  to  the  attack  of  Port  Montgo- 
mery, which  commanded  the  water-intercourse 
between  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  New- 
York.  This  post  was  commanded  by  Governor 
G.  Clinton,  since  Vice-president  of  "the  United 
States,    to    whom   tiiis  country  was  under   high 
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obligations  for  his  revolutionary  services :  he  des- 
patched a  letter  to  General  Putuam  apprising 
him  of  his  delicate  situation,  and  requesting  suc- 
sour.  The  express  was  treacherous — the  lettei* 
miscarried,  and  the  pass  was  taken.  Colonel 
Meigs  with  five  hundred  men  had  started  ip  its 
relief,  by  order  of  Colonel  Wylligs,  the  senior 
officer  then  in  camp,  but  did  not  arrive  in  time  to 
oiTect  the  purposes  intended. 

The  capture  of  Fort  Montgomery,  the  conse- 
quent removal  of  the  chain  and  other  obstructions, 
induced  a  belief  that  the  British  General  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton  would  eftect  a  junction  with  General 
Burgoyne,  who  was  to  march  through  the  conti- 
nent sweeping  all  obstructions  away  from  before 
him.  His  capture  at  Saratoga  by  the  American  ar- 
my, proved  the  vanitj^  of  his  promises  and  expecta- 
tions. Sir  Henry  Clinton  having  received  ac- 
counts of  his  misfortune,  returned  to  New-Yoric 
ijy  water.  He  was  followed  up  by  the  Americans^ 
b}^  land,  a  considerable  distance. 

General  Putnam  continued  his  partizan  expe- 
ditions against  the  freebooters,  and  shortly  after 
advanced  towards  the  British  lines,  and  put  an 
end,  for  some  time,  to  the  deleterious  marauding 
warfare  carried  on  by  the  enemy,  which  was 
effected  by  the  conflagration  of  General  Oliver 
Delancy's  house,  on  York  Island,  by  a  Captain 
Buchanan. 

Haying  established  his  head-qiiarters,  at  New 
Rochelle,  he  continued  his  exertions  in  promoting 
the  public  welfare,  and  protecting  the  inhabitants 
in  the  circle  under  his  immediate  command.  In 
consequence  of  the  multitudinous  falsehoods  res- 
pecting American  affairs,  published  by  Riving- 
ton,  the  king's  printer,  in  his  New-York  Royal 
Gazette,  General  Putuam  took  occasion  to  address 
a  bundle  of  newspapers  to  his  old  friend  Genera! 
6^ 
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Robertson,  in  New- York,  an  officer  betwee^ii 
whom  and  himself  there  existed  a  reciprocal  per- 
gonal esteem,  they  having  formerly  served  toge- 
ther. The  packet  was  conveyed  to  General 
Robertson  by  a  flag,  which  was  going  to  the  Bri- 
tish head-quarters,  and  contained  a  request,  that, 
after  General  Robertson  had  perused  the  Ameri- 
can papers  sent  him,  he  would  give  them  to 
"ilivington,  in  order  that  he  might  piihUsh  some 
truth. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  year,  General  Putnam 
left  the  lines  and  went  to  the  Highlands,  at  the 
request  of  General  Washington,  to  fix  and  deter- 
mine on  a  site,  on  which  another  fortificaiion- 
iiiight  be  built,  sufficient  to  command  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Hudson,  which  had  been  thrown  open 
by  th^  capture  of  Fort  Montgomery ;  and  it  is 
paying'  him  no  more  than  a  just  compliment,  to 
:,ay,  that  the  United  States  are  indebted  to  his 
iudgmcnt,  for  one  of  the  strongest  military  posi- 
tions in  the  world,  and  of  the  highest  importance 
to  tlie  country.  This  station,  in  a  proper  state  of 
jepair,  is  impregnable,  and  completely  commands 
-ihe  water  communication  between  the  eastern  and 
isouthern  parts  of  New-York.  The  works  were 
began  in  January  1783,  under  the  direction  of 
Colonel  La  Radiere,  the  engineer  who  laid  them 
out,  and  wer«  in  a  considerable  state  of  forward- 
iiess  by  the  ipening  of  the  ensuing  campaign, 
notwithstanding  the  extended  views  •(  the  pro- 
jector, the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  continental  treasury.  The  patri- 
otic exertions  of  Governor  Clinton,  were  sufficient 
to  overcome  every  impediment. 

General  Putnam  was  relieved  from  duty,  du- 
ring the  sitting  of  a  court  of  inquiry,  appointed  in 
consequence  of  a  resolve  of  Congress,  directing 
an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  military  disaster?,. 
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the  loss  of  Fort  Montgomery,  fcc.  which  the 
Americans  had  sustained.  The  court  which,  on 
this  occasion,  was  composed  of  Major-general 
M'Dougall,  Brigadier-general  Huntington,  and 
Colonel  Wigglesworth,  reported,  tiiat  the  loss  of 
Fort  Montgomery  had  been  occasioned  by  a  want 
of  troops,  and  no  fault  of  the  commanding  officers 
entrusted  with  its  defence.  The  report  was  ap- 
proved of  by  Congress,  and  General  Putnam 
took  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army, 
under  the  Commander-in-chief.  This  army  was 
composed  of  three  sections,  which,  the  antecedent 
year  had  acted  independent  of  each  other,  and 
after  the  battle  of  Monmoulh,  had  been  united, 
when  it  consisted  of  sixty  regular  regiments  of 
foot,  divided  into  fifteen  brigades,  four  battalions 
of  artiller}^,  four  regiments  ofcavalr-y,  and  several 
bodies  of  state  troops.  The  British  having  kept 
close  within  their  lines  on  York  or  Manhattan  Is- 
land, towards  the  end  of  the  autumn,  the  Ameri- 
cans broke  up  their  encampment,  first  went  to 
Fredericksburg,  and  thence  retired  into  winter 
quarters.  During  this  winter,  Putnam  was  sta- 
tioned at  Reading,  in  Connecticut,,  with  the  New 
Hampshire  brigade,  two  brigades  from  Connecti- 
cut, Hazen's  corps  of  infantry,  and  Sheldon's 
cavalry,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  coun- 
try adjacent  to  the  Sound,  and  to  support  West 
Point,  in  the  result  of  an  attack. 

Here  a  scene  of  difficulty  ensued,  which  called 
forth  all  the  energies  of  our  hero's  mind  into 
action. 

The  two  Connecticut  brigades  had  contempla- 
ted a  state  of  inactivity  in  their  winter  quarters, 
but  finding  the  adversity,  which  gloomed  over 
and  around  them,  they  evinced  an  intention  to 
proceed  to  Hartford  during  the  sitting  of  the 
^grsjatiire  of  Connecticut,  and  there  demand  ect 
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the  point  of  the  bayonet,  a  redress  of  grievances* 
When  General  Putnam  received  the  intelligence 
of  this  design,  and  that  the  second  brigade  had 
paraded,  to  carry  it  into  execution,  he  mounted 
bis  horse,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  their  en- 
campment, where  he  found  them  under  arms.  By 
a  well-timed  patriotic  address,  he  succeeded  in 
quelling  this  mutiny  with  no  other  consequences 
ihan  the  death  of  the  principal,  who,  in  his  at- 
:empt  to  escape,  was  shot  by  a  sentinel  on  duty, 
vind  it  was  somewhat  remarkable,  that  this  very 
uian  was  an  active  agent  in  the  revolt. 

In  visiting  an  out-post  at  Horseneck,  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  he  narrowly  escaped  capture  by 
Tryon,  the  royal  Governor  of  New-York,  who  was 
advancing  against  that  post  with  fifteen  hundred 
inen.  His  defences  were  two  iron  field  pieces  and 
a  picket  of  only  150  men.  The  successive  dis- 
charges of  his  pieces,  planted  on  high  ground  fw 
a  short  time,  retarded  the  progress  of  the  foe 
until  his  cavalry,  supported  by  his  infantry,  pre 
pared  to  charge,  when  Putnam  directed  his  picket 
to  provide  for  its  own  safety  in  a  contiguous 
swamp,  and  made  good  his  own  retreat,  by  plun- 
ging down  a  neighbouring  precipice  in  full  trot, 
when  his  pursuers,  within  sword's  length  of  him, 
stopped  short,  fearful  of  following  him  any  farther. 
Having  reached  Stamford  unmolested,  he  collect- 
ed some  militia,  and  by  this  accession  of  strength, 
returned  with  his  picket  aad  pursued  Governor 
Tryon  in  his  turn. 

On  this  occasion,  Tryon  shortly  afterwards  pre- 
sented him  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  in  admira- 
tion of  his  intrepid  boldness. 

During  the  campaign  of  1779,  which  terminated 
General  Putnam's  military  labours,  he  command- 
ed the  Maryland  line,  with  which  he  was  stationed 

two  miles  belQvv  West  Point,  at  Buttermilk  Falls ;. 
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and  here  he  directed  the  principal  part  of  his  at- 
tention to  strengthening  <the  works  of  that  im- 
portant fortress.  In  December,  when  the  Ameri- 
can army  went  into  winter-quarters,  at  Morris- 
town,  New-Jersey,  he  departed  for  Connecticut, 
on  a  visit  to  his  family  for  a  few  weeks.  Betw  een 
Pomfret  and  Hartford,  he  had  a  paralytic  attack 
and  was  borne  to  the  dwelling  of  Colonel  Wads- 
worth. 

This  attack,  he  wished  to  consider  as  a  matte? 
of  no  serious  importance,  but  it  proved  otherwise, 
and  for  some  time  cast  a  gloom  on  his  mind  He 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  retire  from  active 
service ;  y^t  such  was  the  opinion,  which  Con- 
gress entertained  of  his  merit,  he  was  continued 
on  the  pay  list  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Gene- 
ral Putnam,  from  this  period,  resided  on  that 
estate,  which  he  had  obtained  by  active  industry 
in  early  life,  until  the  year  1790,  when  death 
closed  his  earthly  career.  He  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  efficient  of  the  American  military 
commanders,  possessing  a  sound  judgment  and 
clear  understanding  ;  and  that  intrepid  boldness  of 
(character  which  marked  his  passage  through  life 
was  the  cause  of  so  many  military  enterprises  of  a 
partizan  nature,  being  commited  to  his  charge. 


CAPTAIN 

NICHOLAS  BIDDLE. 

Mr.  William  Biddle,  the  Grandfather  of  Cap- 
tain Biddle,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  and  pro- 
prietors of  New-Jersey.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
large  fortune,  which  w^as  inherited  by  his  son 
William,  who  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  mar- 
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ried  an  an  amiable  lady,  the  daughter  of  Nicholas 
Scull,  Esq.  who  was  for  many  years  surveyor-gene- 
ral of  the  proprietary  government  of  Pennsylvania, 
Tlie  fortune  derived  from  his  father  was  much 
reduced  by  losses  in  commerce,  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  by  other  casualties.  The  lOlh  day 
of  September,  1750,  gave  birth  to  their  sixth  son, 
Nicholas,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir. — 
Having  received  a  good  English  education,  his 
predeliction  for  a  maritime  life,  induced  him  to 
take  a  voyage  to  Quebec,  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
The  following  year,  1765,  he  sailed  on  a  voyage 
for  Jamaica  and  the  bay  of  Honduras.  On  his 
return,  the  vessel  was  cast  away  on  the  2d  of 
Januar3%  1766,  on  a  shoal  called  the  Northern 
Triangle.  After  suffering,  v.ith  constancy  and 
firmness,  man}'  hardships,  in  common  with  the 
crew,  he  succeeded  in  returning  to  Philadelphia  ; 
but  not  till  after  he  had  resided  two  months  with 
three  of  his  companions,  on  a  small  uninhabited 
island,  which  fell  to  them  by  lot,  the  boat  saved 
from  the  wreck  being  too  small  to  take  away  the 
whole  number  of  unfortunates.  He  afterwards 
made  a  series  of  European  voyages,  and  became 
a  thorough-bred  seaman  in  all  its  branches. 

The  dispute  between  England  and  Spain  about 
the  Falkland  Islands,  in  1770,  portended  a  rup- 
ture between  these  powers,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  repaired  to  London  with  highly  respect- 
able recommendations,  and  entered  as  a  midship- 
man in  a  vessel  of  war  commanded  by  Captain 
Sterling,  the  brother-in-law  of  Thomas  Welling, 
a  merchant  of  ver\  high  standing  in  Philadelphia. 
This  dispute  having  been  amicably  adjusted,  the 
inactivity  of  peace  rendered  him  restless,  as  his  cha- 
racter was  cast  in  a  bolder  and  more  active  mould. 

In  the  year  1773,  a  north-west  passage  towards 
i.he  North  Pole,  to   effect,   if  practicable,  an  e«- 
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trance  into  the  Pacific  Orean,  was  resolved  upon, 
at  the  instance  of  the  British  Royal  Society,  for 
which  expedition,  two  ships,  the  Racehorse  and 
Carcase,  were  fitted  out,  and  the  command  given  to 
Captain  Phipps,  since  Lord  Mulgrave,  Biddle  ap- 
plied for  leave  to  Captain  Sterling  to  go  on  this  ad- 
venturous undertaking,  which  was  refused  ;  but  he 
was  soothed  with  a  promise  of  preferment  Being, 
how^ever,  determined  on  his  purpose,  he  laid  aside 
liis  uniform,  and  secretly  entered  on  board  the 
Carcase  as  an  able  seaman  before  the  mast. 
Finding  a  seaman  on  board,  who  knew  him  as  a 
midshipman,  he  communicated  to  him  his  views 
and  requested  the  man  to  keep  it  a  secret,  which 
the  honest  tar  faithfully  did.  and  discovered  to- 
wards him  a  great  attachment.  Horatio  (after- 
wards Lord)  Nelson,  obtained  permission  and 
entered  on  board  the  same  vessel  on  that  occasion  ; 
and  the  two  were  appointed  cockswains  during 
the  roj'age.  They  proceeded  as  far  as  85  degrees 
N.  within  1150  miles  of  the  North  Pole;  and 
were  five  days  encircled  with  almost  immoveable 
mountainous  islands  of  ice.  Biddle  kept  a  jour- 
nal of  this  voyage,  which  was  lost  with  him  in  the 
cruise  which  terminated  his  earthly  career. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  struggle  between 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  Mr.  Biddle  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  when  Congress  committed  to 
feis  charge  the  command  of  the  Camden  galley, 
designed,  with  other,  for  the  defence  of  the  river 
Delaware.  The  want  of  action  in  this  situation^ 
induced  him  to  relinquish  it  and  engage  in  the 
expedition  against  New  Providence,  under  Com- 
modoi-e  Hopkins.  For  this  purpose,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  brig-of-v  ar, 
Andrew  Doria,  of  fourteen  guns  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  men.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  famous  John  Paul  Jon^s  wi^^^   h<^r^  k-*-- 
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appointed  to  a  lieutc^na.i'-y,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  same  enterprise.  C-^ptain  Biddle  held  him  in 
high  estimation,  and  int)  .duced  hint  into  the 
circles,  in  which  he  moved,  as  an  ofiicer  of  much 
merit. 

Just  before  leaving  the  Capes  of  Delaware,  an 
incident  occurred,  wliich  strongly  indicates  the 
boldness  of  his  character.  Two' deserters  from 
his  vessel  ivere  arrested  and  thrown  into  Levvis- 
tovvn  prison,  in  the  state  of  Delaware.  Two 
men  and  an  ufiicer  were  despatched  on  shore  for 
them. — The  prisoners  barricaded  iheir  doors  and 
ihreatcned  the  officer  and  men  with  instant  death, 
if  they  attempted  to  molest  them.  Intimidated 
by  such  threats,  they  returned  to  the  vessel  with- 
out them.  Upon  advice  of  this,  Captain  Biddle 
went  on  shore,  and  caused  the  door  to  be  forced 
open.  He  then  entered  with  his  pistol  cocked, 
and  threatened  Green,  the  most  daring  of  the 
two,  with  instant  death,  if  he  missed,  as  tlie  man 
was  preparing  to  fire.  The  resolute  conduct  of 
the  Captain  intimidated  them,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  some  militia,  they  were  secured  and 
sent  on  board  the  vessel,  from  which  they  had 
deserted-  Among  the  crews  of  the  squadron, 
who  were  in  general,  natives  of  the  New  England 
states,  the  small-pox  broke  out  shortly  after  they 
had  left  the  Capes  of  Delaware.  On  this  occasion, 
the  crew  of  the  Andrew  Doria,  who  were  chiefly 
Philadelphians,  were  proof  against  the  contagion. 
He,  therefore,  caused  her  to  be  crowded  with  the 
iick,  from  the  other  vessels  of  the  squadron,  gave 
his  own  cot  to  a  midsliipman,  who  died  of  the 
malady,  and  in  his  discharge  of  the  duties  of  hu- 
manity on  so  trying  an  occasion,  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to  the  privation  of  every  comfort  for  him- 
self, except  the  consolation  of  doing  good  to  the 
tjllicted.      When  the  expedition  arrived   beforo 
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!Xevv  Providence,  the  point  of  destination,  it  sar- 
rendfcred  without  resistance.  In  consequence  of 
the  crowded  situation  of  the  crew  of  the  Andi'dw 
Doria,  from  the  cause  just  mentioned,  sickn  \«;s 
raged  among  them  so  much,  that  there  were  not 
em -ugh  of  men  in  heUth  to  work  the  vessel  or 
man  the  boats.  Every  attention  was  paid  them  ; 
but  they  remained  sickly  until  the  Andrew  Doria 
arrived  at  New  London  in  Connecticut,  where 
the  vessel  was  refitted,  and  Captain  Biddle  order- 
ed to  go  and  cruise  off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
to  intercept  some  store  ships  and  transports,  be- 
longing to  the  enemy,  which  were  bound  for  Bos- 
ton. In  this  service,  he  succeeded  in  capturing 
(wo  ships  from  Scotland,  bound  for  Boston,  with 
four  hundred  Scotch  Highlanders  on  board,  before 
he  arrived  at  the  banks.  At  this  period,  his  crew 
did  not  amount  to  one  hundred  men.  All  the 
Scotch  officers  were  put  on  board  of  one  of  the 
prizes,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Lieu- 
tenant Josiah,  one  of  his  officers,  whom  he  higiily 
esteemed,  with  orders  to  make  the  first  port.  Un- 
luckily, the  prize,  in  ten  day  thereafter,  was  re- 
captured by  the  frigate  Cerberus,  on  board  of 
which  Lieutenant  Josiah  was  removed  and  ordered 
to  do  duty,  and  otherwise  very  badly  treated, 
under  the  specious  pretext,  that  he  was  an  Eng- 
lishman. In  consequence  of  this  conduct  towards 
a  prisoner  of  war,  Captain  Biddle  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  British  Admiral  commanding  at  New- York, 
Informing  him  of  the  circumstance,  and  threaten- 
ing that  he  would  treat  a  son  of  Lord  Cranstoun, 
who  was  his  prisoner,  in  the  same  manner  as  Lieu- 
tenant Josiah  was  treated.  Captain  Biddle  also 
wrote  to  the  marine  committee  on  the  subject.. 
The  committee  laid  this  letter  before  Congress, 
who  passed  a  resolve,  directing  General  Washing- 
ton to  propose  Liinitenant  Josiah's  exchange  fn»r 
VOL.  I.  7 
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a  British  naval  oflicer  of  his  rank,  aiul  at  the 
same  time  to  remonstrate  to  Lord  Howe  against 
the  cruel  usage  which  he  had  received. — After 
Ten  month's  captivity,  the  Lieutenant's  exchange 
was  efiected.  On  his  return  to  the  Delaware, 
Captain  Biddle  had  only  five  of  his  original  crew, 
the  rest  having  been  distributed  among  the  vessels 
■\vhich  he  had  captured,  out  of  the  crews  of  which, 
he  recruited  his  ;  and  to  guard  against  any  mis- 
fortune arising  from  mutiny,  he  never  left  the 
deck  of  his  vessel  for  several  days  before  he  got 
into  port. 

The  latter  end  of  1776,  the  command  of  the 
Kandolph,  a  new  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  was 
given  to  Captain  Biddle.  To  complete  his  crew, 
he  was  compelled  to  receive  on  board  several 
British  prisoners  of  war,  who  wished  to  enter. 

This  frigate  put  to  sea  from  Philadelphia  in 
February,  1777.  Upon  examining  her  masts,  the 
lower  ones  proved  unsound,  and  all  of  them  were 
carried  away  by  tlie  board,  in  a  heavy  gale  of 
wind.  Captain  Biddle  bore  away  for  Cliarleston, 
;vhere  he  intended  to  refit.  But  before  his  ar- 
rival at  that  port,  the  British  sailors,  who  had 
entered  at  Philadelphia,  With  some  mal-contents, 
formed  the  design  of  rising  on  the  ofiicers  and 
taking  the  ship.  Having  made,  as  they  thought, 
the  necessary  arrangements,  they  gave  three 
cheers  on  the  gun-deck  ;  but  were  overcome  by 
the  determined  resolution  of  the  Captain  and  his 
officers.  The  ringleaders  of  the  mutiny  were 
seized  and  punished,  and  the  remainder  quietly 
submitted.  He  refitted  as  speedily  as  possible  and 
put  again  to  sea.  Three  days  after  he  left  Charles- 
ton bar,  he  fell  in  with  four  sail  of  Jamaica- 
men  bound  to  London.  The  commander  of  one 
of  them  called  the  True  Briton,  mounting  twenty 
^unSj  v/ho  had  boasted  to  his  passengers  his  wish 
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of  falling  in  with  the  Randolph,  made  all  sail  to 
get  away  from  her,  now  that  his  wish  was  accom- 
plished. Finding  his  escape  impossible,  he  hove 
to,  and  kept  up  a  steady  fire  upon  the  Randolph, 
which  bore  down  upon  him,  and  was  preparing  a 
broadside,  when  he  struck  his  flag.  Captain  Bid- 
die  captured  the  other  three,  and  returned  to 
Charleston  in  one  week  after  he  had  sailed  from 
that  port.     The  prizes  were  very  rich. 

The  successful  termination  of  so  short  a  cruise 
inspirited  the  government  of  South  Carolina  to  fit 
out  a  squadron  to  sail  under  Captain  Riddle's 
command.  The  Carysfort  frigate,  Perseus,  of 
twenty-four  guns,  Hinchinbrook  of  sixteen  guns, 
and  a  privateer  had  been  for  some  time  off 
Charleston  bar  annoying  its  trade.  This  British 
force  was  to  attract  the  first  attention.  The  ship 
General  Moultrie,  of  eighteen  guns,  Captain  Sulli- 
van ;  brigs  Fair  American  of  fourteen  guns,  Captain 
JVlorgan ;  Polly  of  sixteen  guns.  Captain  Anthony ; 
and  Notre  Dame  of  16  guns,  Captain  Hall,  were> 
in  a  short  time,  fitted  for  sea.  A  corps  of  50  men, 
from  the  first  regiment  of  South  Carolina  conti- 
nental infantry*  was  ordered  to  act  as  marines  on 
board  the  Randolph  frigate.  Her  mainmast  hav- 
ing been  struck  and  shattered  by  lightning,  a  new 
one  was  got  in,  and  a  conductor  was  fixed,  to  ob- 
viate a  similar  misfortune.  As  soon  as  this  wq;; 
efiected,  the  squadron  went  into  Rebellion  roads, 
where  they  were  some  time  detained  by  adverse 

*  The  inconvenience  arising  from  the  state  estab- 
lishments, in  several  ways,  at  the  commencement  oF 
the  wai%  induced  the  troops  of  South  Carolina  to  be 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  continentals,  the. 
officers  of  tke  state  troops  enjoying  their  rank  as 
junior  officers  to  those  of  their  grade  Ib  the  cocti*^ 
•^en'tal  armv. 
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winds  and  shoal  water  on  the  bar,  which  prevented 
the  Randolph  from  getting  over  it.  These  ob- 
stacles being  surmounted,  the  fleet  put  to  sea,  and 
steered  an  easterly  course,  in  hopes  ot^  overhauling 
the  British  squadron  already  mentioned.  The 
following  day  our  commander  re-took  a  ship  be- 
longing to  the  Eastern  states,  which  had  been  dis- 
masted. She  had  no  cargo  on  board.  The  crew, 
six  guns  of  small  calibre,  and  some  small  store?, 
were  consequently  taken  out  and  the  vessel  burnt. 
The  British  vessels  having  left  the  coast,  the  Amer- 
ican squadron  directed  their  course  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  cruised  for  some  days,  in  the  latitude 
of  Barbadoes,  where  Captain  Biddle  boarded  sev- 
ora]  Dutch  and  French  Vessels.  He  also  took  an 
English  schooner,  bound  from  New-York  to  Gre- 
nada. The  Captain  of  the  schooner  mistook  the 
Randolph  for  an  English  frigate,  nor  did  be  dis- 
cover his  error  until  after  lier  capture. 

For  some  days  prior  to  the  7th  of  xM arch,  177S, 
Captain  Biddle  expected  an  attack,  and  was  con- 
sequently on  the  alert.  Captain  Blake,  who  com- 
manded a  detachment  of  the  second  regiment  of 
South  Carolina  troops,  acting  as  marines  on  board 
:he  General  Moultrie,  two  days  before  she  en- 
gaged with  the  Yarmouth,  relates,  that,  at  dinner, 
Captain  Biddle  observed,  "  we  have  been  cruis- 
ing here,  for  some  time,  and  have  spoken  a  num- 
ber of  vessels,  who,  no  doubt,  will  give  informa- 
tion of  us,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  my 
old  ship  should  be  out  after  us.  As  to  any  thing, 
that  carries  her  guns  on  one  deck,  I  think  myself 
a  match  for  her."  A  signal  was  made  from  the 
Randolph,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
<){  the  7th  of  March,  for  a  sail  to  the  windward, 
which,  as  she  neared  before  the  wind,  appeared  as 
a  large  sloop  with  a  square-sail  set,  although 
when  "first  distinctly  seen  she  was  i^upposed  to  be 
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a  ship.  This  was  about  four.  In  consequence  of 
the  signal,  the  squadron  hauled  upon  a  wind  in 
order  to  speak  to  the  Randolph.  Near  seven,  the 
Randolph,  at  windward,  hove  to;  the  Genera! 
Moultrie,  rather  leeward,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  astern,  hove  to  likewise.  The  enemy 
fired  a  shot  a  little  ahead  of  the  Moultrie,  and 
hailed  her  about  eight  in  the  evening. — The  re- 
ply from  the  Moultrie  was,  "  the  Polly  of  New- 
York."  The  other  hauled  his  wind,  and  theii 
hailed  the  Randolph.  She  was  onI_y  at  that  time 
first  discovered  to  be  a  two  decker.  After  several 
questions  and  replies,  as  the  English  ship  was 
getting  on  the  weather  quarter  of  the  Americarsi 
frigate,  and  ranging  along,  Lieutenant  Barnes  of 
th©  latter  vessel,  hallooed,  "  this  is  the  Randolph,'* 
upon  which,  the  American  stripes  were  immedi- 
ately hoisted,  and  a  broadside  poured  into  the 
British  ship.  The  action  shortly  after  waxed 
warm,  and  Captain  Biddle  fell,  wounded  in  the 
thigh.  Some  degree  of  confusion  resulted  from 
this  accident,  as  a  report  was  spread  through  the 
ship  that  he  was  killed. — He  soon  restored  order, 
by  calling  for  a  chair,  and  causing  himself  to  be 
brought  forward  on  the  quarter-deck,  where  he 
sat  encouraging  his  crew.  As  the  enemy's  stern 
cleared  the  Randolph,  the  commander  of  the  Gen- 
eral Moultrie,  Captain  Sullivan,  directed  a  broad- 
side to  be  poured  into  him.  The  enemy  having 
shot  ahead,  brought  her  between  the  hostile  ships 
and  the  General  Moultrie,  whose  last  broadside 
was  supposed  to  have  been  partially  received  by 
the  Randolph,  from  that  circumstance.  Her  fire 
was  well-directed — her  broadsides  three  to  the 
enemy's  one,  and  during  the  engagement  she  ap- 
peared in  one  continual  blaze.  About  20  minutes 
after  the  action  commenced,  when  the  surgeon 
Y^as    busily   engaged   om  the   quarter-deck,    th<>- 

7% 
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Randolph  blew  up.  The  cause  of  this  disaster 
was  never  ascertained.  Only  four  men  out  of 
315,  survived.  After  four  days  tossing  on  a 
piece  of  wreck  on  the  ocean,  they  were  taken  up. 
So  close  were  these  two  ships  engaged,  that  the 
crew  of  the  Fair  American  believed  it  to  have 
been  the  enemy's  ship  that  was  blown  up.  The 
Captain  of  her  was  so  coHvinced  of  it,  that  he 
?tood  for  the  enemy's  vessel  with  his  trumpet  in 
iiand  to  hail  her,  in  order  to  ask  after  Captain 
Biddle,  when  he  discovered  his  error,  and  the 
other  vessels  escaped  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
abled condition  of  the  enemy,  which  proved  to  be 
the  British  line  of  battle  ship  Yarmouth,  of  sixty- 
four  guns. 

Prior  to  this  cruise.  Captain  Biddle  had  made  a 
matrimonial  engagement  with  a  young  lady  of 
Charleston,  who  had  won  his  affections.  In  his 
person,  he  was  remarkably  handsome,  about  five 
feet  nine  inches  in  height,  active  and  very  strong. 
He  was  of  a  mild  temper,  and  modest  suavity  of 
manners.  His  courage  was  undoubted,  and  some- 
jimes  bordered  on  rashness.  He  rendered  him- 
self agreeable  to  all  with  whom  he  had  the  plea- 
sure to  associate.  Thus  prematurely  fell,  in  the 
spring  of  life,  a  young  man,  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  of  whom  his  country  entertained 
the  highest  regard  and  anticipations  of  his  future 
achievements.  While  his  personal  worth  has 
called  forth  the  tear  of  friendship,  his  memory  has 
been  embalmed,  as  it  were,  with  the  poet's  pen. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL 

FRANCIS  MARIOX. 

The  expanded  soul  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
disdained  the  narrow  views  of  the  Roman  clergy. 
Although  bred  in  the  tenets  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  jie  was  an  enemy  to  bigotry  and  super- 
stition, and  for  this  liberality  of  sentiment  the 
arm  of  the  assassin  Ravillac,  deprived  France,  in 
a  phrensy  of  maddened  zeal,  of  one  of  her  best 
sovereigns.  When  at  Nantz,  a  city  of  his  king- 
dom on  the  coast  of  Biscay,  he  issued  an  edict, 
tolerating  the  exercise  of  the  protestant  religion 
by  his  subjects,  which  has  since  been  known  in 
history  by  the  name  of  "  the  edict  of  Nantz." — 
The  bigotted  zeal  of  Louis  XIV.  induced  its 
repeal,  whereby  the  solid  interests  of  France  were 
sacrificed  on  tiie  threshold  of  persecution.  The 
protestants,  called  Hugonots,  composed  chiefly 
the  enterprising  manufacturers,  and  generally  the 
middling  classes  of  society  in  France ;  and  this 
injudicious  act  of  the  Grand  Monarque  (Louis 
XIV.  was  so  called  by  his  courtiers)  deprived  his 
kingdom  of  its  enterprise  and  industry.  To  this 
persecution  was  England  indebted  for  her  subse- 
quent commercial  grandeur.  Other  states  also 
benefitted  by  it,  while  France  alone  was  the  suf- 
ferer. The  Grandfather  of  General  Marion  was 
born  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Rochelle,  where 
he  possessed  a  small  property.  Being  suspected  of 
attachment  to  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Hugo- 
nots, he  was  narrowly  watched,  insomuch  that  to 
avoid  further  trouble,  he  sold  his  property,  and  with 
a  Miss  D'Alebrey,  whom  he  married,  went  to  the 
Isle  of  Rhee,  and  took  passage  in  a  ship  bound  to 
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the  CaroIInas,  with  many  more  respectable  Hugo- 
iiots,  who  fled  to  escape  the  approaching  difficulty. 

On  his  arrival  in  Carolina,  he  bought  a  planta- 
tion on  Goose  Creek,  near  Charleston,  where  he 
and  his  wife  spent  the  remainder  of  their  days, 
and  were  interred  on  their  own  plantation.  Of 
his  son,  the  father  of  the  following  sketch,  no 
historic  account  has  been  given. 

Francis  Marion,  the  Grandson  of  the  Hugonot 
emigrant,  was  born  on  the  family  estate  on  Goose 
Creek,  in  1732.  In  his  infancy  he  was  of  a  very 
delicate  constitution,  and  in  hopes  of  amending 
his  health,  at  an  early  age,  took  a  trip  to  the 
West  Indies.  In  this  expedition,  the  vessel  was 
struck  by  a  large  fish  and  foundered.  The  crew 
took  to  the  long-boat,  without  provisions.  After 
being  some  time  at  sea  in  this  forlorn  slate,  the 
captain  and  mate  in  a  state  of  madness,  jumped 
into  the  ocean  and  were  drowned.  A  ressel  hove 
in  sight,  the  captain  of  which  took  those,  who  re- 
mained in  the  boat  aboard  his  own  vessel,  and 
administered  to  their  suiTerings  ;  and  Marion  thus 
providentially  escaped  a  watery  grave.  After 
this,  lie  retired  to  his  native  spot,  where  he  re- 
mained a  cultivator  of  the  soil,  with  a  renovated 
constitution. 

Upon  the  report  of  some  ravages  committed  on 
the  frontier  settlements  by  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
lie  offered  his  services  as  a  volunteer  to  Mr.  Lit- 
tleton, who  was  then  Governor  of  the  province, 
and  they  were  accepted  ;  but  the  Indians,  not  in- 
clining to  contend  with  superior  power,  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  Governor,  with  whom  they  con- 
cluded a  treaty,  and  the  impending  cloud  was 
di>sipated  for  the  present.  The  troops  were  con- 
sequently dismissed,  and  Marion  returned  to  his 
agricultural  employment. 

In  less  than  tw(?  year?,  be  jigain  resigned  tb? 
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sweets  of  domestic  enjoyment  for  the  boisterous 
scenes  of  war.  The  Cherokees  commenced  fresh 
depredations  and  murder  on  the  frontier  inhabi- 
tants, and  a  body  of  provincial  troops  was  raised 
to  enter  into  their  country  and  inflict  that  chas- 
tisement, which  their  wanton  barbarities  so  richly 
merited.  This  was  in  the  year  1761.  The  expe- 
dition was  placed  under  the  command  of  a  Colo- 
nel Grant,  and  Marion  received  from  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  province,  a  lieutenant's  commission  in 
Captain  (since  General)  Moultrie's  company. 
Terror  was  spread  throughout  the  Indian  country* 
The  army  carried  fire  and  devastation  in  its  train, 
wherever  it  went,  insomuch  that  the  name, 
*'  Gkant"  became  a  by-word  among  the  Indians, 
signifying  destruction,  for  a  long  period  thereafter. 
In  this  excursion,  a  dangerous  defile  was  to  be 
passed  through  the  €r.err.j's  country,  and  previous 
to  the  passage,  a  forlorn  hope  of  thirty  chosea 
'inen,  under  the  command  of  Marion  was  sent  to 
explore  it. — Scarcely  had  his  corps  entered  this 
pass,  supported  by  the  whole  army,  than  the  ene- 
my, concealed  behind  the  rocks  and  trees,  opened 
a  deadl}^  fire  iipon  it,  when  twenty-one  were 
killed  on  the  spot.  A  retreat  was  instantly  made 
with  the  remainder.  The  savages  pursued,  and 
their  safety  was  only  secured  by  thtir  contiguity 
to  the  van  of  the  army,  who,  in  the  open  ground, 
prepared  for  the  expected  conflict.  The  whole 
troops,  formed  into  small  bodies,  advanced  upon 
the  enemy  in  the  defile,  with  their  van  composed 
of  riflemen.  The  battle  lasted  two  hours.  The 
vanquished  savages  fled,  leaving  one  hundred  and 
three  of  their  men  dead.  The  Cherokee  country 
being  laid  waste,  a  peace  was  concluded,  the 
troops  returned,  and  Marion  again  retiied  to  his 
plantation,  where  he  continued  the  peaceful  nn,r= 
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suits  of  private  life,  until  the  dawn  of  the  Revo- 
lution. • 

The  battle  of  Lexington  took  place  in  1775,  the 
news  of  which  threw  the  whole  colonies  into  com- 
nwtion.  The  report  of  this  engagement  was  re- 
ceived at  Charleston  by  a  vessel  direct  from  Bos- 
ton. The  town  was  consequently  all  in  a  bustle. 
The  legislature  was  specially  called,  who  began 
to  make  immediate  preparations  for  defensive 
warfare,  in  support  of  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
against  the  all-grasping  encroachments  of  the 
crown.  It  was  determined  to  raise  troops,  and 
at  an  election  for  ollicers,.  Marion  was  chosen  to  a 
Captaincy  in  the  second  regiment  of  state  troops, 
commanded  by  Colonel  William  Moultrie,  an  of- 
ficer of  great  bravery  and  distinguished  merit, 
and  was  commissioned  by  the  legislature  accord- 
ingly on  the  21st  of  June.  Upon  application  to 
the  State  Treasurer  for  money  to  proceed  on  the 
recruiting  service,  he  found  there  was  not  a  single 
dollar  in  the  public  coffers.  Trusting  to  future 
remuneration,  he,  and  Captain  Horr3'  belonging 
to  the  same  regiment,  after  two  day's  solicitation, 
were  enabled  only  to  borrow  one  hundred  dollars 
upon  their  own  responsibility.  They  proceeded 
to  Georgetow  n,  Black-river,  and  Pedee,  and  in  six 
weeks  succeeded  in  recruiting  sixty  men.  Oa 
the  ISth  of  November,  by  order  of  Colonel  Moul- 
trie, Captain  Marion  and  his  company  proceeded 
to  Dorchester,  which  was  a  military  deposit.  He 
remained  here  until  Christmas,  when  he  was  or- 
dered to  Charleston,  in  order  to  assist  in  fortify- 
ing Foi't  Johnson. 

Eiirly  in  the  spring  of  1776,  Colonel  Moultrie, 
with  his  regiment,  was  ordered  to  Sullivan's  Is- 
land to  construct  a  fort.  At  this  time,  Marion 
had  received   a   Major's  commissioa   in   his  old 
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eglment.  This  Fort  was  soon  constructed,  and 
r^ounted  thirty-six  guns,  equally  of  IS's,  24's,  and 
36's,  French  weight.  On  the  last  of  May,  Sir 
Peter  Parker's  squadron  of  nine  ships  of  war  and 
thirty  transports,  having  on  board  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  and  three  thousand  men,  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  Charleston,  hove  in  sight.  In  conise- 
quence  of  adverse  winds,  calms  and  neap  tides, 
the  hostile  fleet  was  unable  to  pass  Charleston  bar 
until  the  27th  of  June,  and  on  the  28th  made  an 
attack  on  the  newly  constructed  fort  on  Sullivan's 
Island.  After  a  smart  contest,  the  enemy  havang 
slipped  their  cables,  made  good  their  retreat,  and 
it  is  generally  believed,  that  they  would  have  been 
compelled  to  surrender,  had  the  fort  been  amply 
supplied  with  ammunition.  During  this  contest, 
Marion  commanded  the  left  of  the  fortification. 
For  their  bravery  and  spirited  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion, Colonel  Moultrie,  his  officers  and  men, 
received  the  thanks  of  General  Lee,  who  com- 
manded in  that  section  of  the  Union.  When  the 
enemy  were  drawing  off,  the  Bristol  ship  of  war 
was  in  the  rear  of  the  whole  squadron.  By  per- 
mission of  Colonel  Moultrie,  Major  Marion  tired 
at  her  the  last  gun  discharged  in  the  conflict,  and 
by  deserters,  who  came  off  from  her  in  the  night, 
it  was  said,  that  the  shot  raked  her,  killing  two 
ofHcers,  who  were  refreshing  themselves  with  a 
glass  of  wine  after  the  toil  of  destruction,  and 
three  seamen  on  the  main  deck.  The  garrison 
also  received  the  thanks  of  the  state  legislature, 
through  their  President,  John  Rutledge  :  and  the 
commanding  General,  Lee,  Colonel  Moultrie, 
and  the  officers  and  men,  those  of  Congress, 
through  their  President,  John  Hancock.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  gallant  defence,  the  fort  was 
named  by  the  legislature  "  Fort  Moultrie." 
Shortly  after  this,  Moultrie  was  promoted  to  thf 
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rank  and  command  of  a  Bn.2;adler-general,  and 
Marion  to  that  of  Lieutenant-colonel.  On  the 
20lh  of  September,  the  troops  were  harangued  at 
Charleston  by  Governor  Rudedge,  and  sworn  to 
sup^yort  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  made 
hy  Congress  the  preceding  fourth  of  July.  In- 
conveniencies  arising  from  coniiiciing  circum- 
btances,  the  state  troops  were  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  continental  troops,  the  officers  re- 
taining their  commissions,  being  declared  junior 
to  those  of  the  same  grade  in  the  continental 
army,  of  which,  in  future,  they  were  considered  a 
com[)onent  part. 

In  consequence  of  an  expected  invasion  by  a 
body  of  the  enemy,  under  Colons  Fuser,  General 
Moultrie  despatched  Lieutenant-colonel  Marion 
with  six  hundred  men,  four  tield  pieces,  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition,  stores,  entrenching  tools 
and  provisions,  in  four  vessels,  to  follow  the  Ame- 
rican General  Howe  to  Savannah.  This  force 
trailed  from  Charleston,  February  28,  and  before 
its  arrival  at  its  destination,  the  enemy  had  re- 
treated. Lieutenant-colonel  IMarion  returned  to 
Charleston,  and  formed  one  of  the  council  of  war 
w'nich  sat  in  that  city  on  the  1 3th  December, 
1777,  of  which  General  Moultrie  was  President^ 
to  decide  on  the  expediency  of  permitting  a  de- 
tachment of  the  state  continentals  to  accompany 
the  expedition  fitted  out  by  the  stale,  under  Cap- 
tain Biddle,  commanding  the  United  States'  fri- 
gate Randolph. 

Marion  retained  the  command  of  Fort  Moultrie, 
until  by  a  leap  from  a  balcony,  in  the  second 
story  of  a  house  in  Charleston,  to  escape  from  a 
convivial  feast,  wherein  he  was  hard  pressed  with 
bumpers,  he  fractured  his  ancle.  This  accident 
happened  a  short  time  previous  to  the  siege  of 
that  city,  and  as  it  induced  him  to  resign,  was  U**3 
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liioaiis  by  which  be  escaped  capture.  Upon  his 
leaving  the  garrison,  he  retired  into  North  C  iro- 
■ina,  where,  after  remaining  for  some  time,  with- 
out any  military  emploj'ment,  he  joined  the  Sirmy 
'^f  General  Gates,  which  had  corae  to  the  relief  of 
the  Southern  states.  Baron  de  Kalb  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  Southern  army  until  superseded  bv 
Gates,  and  appointed  Marion  a  volunteer  aid,  a 
few  days  before  the  battle  of  Cambden,  in  which 
De  Kalb  lost  his  life.  To  assist  in  expelling  the 
British  from  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  a  bodv 
of  volunteers  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  had 
assembled  and  chose  their  officers,  who,  however, 
had  not  seen  service,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
applied  to  Governor  Rutledge  for  an  experienced 
officer  to  command  them.  At  the  instance  of  the 
Governor,  General  Gates  despatched  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Marion  with  ten  men,  previous  to  the 
battle,  to  take  command  of  that  corps,  with  orders 
to  stop  on  the  Sautee  river,  and  to  destroy  the 
craft  thereon,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Corn- 
wallis,  of  whose  capture  Gates  was  certain.  On 
the  Santee,  he  was  joined  by  about  twenty  more, 
which  augmented  his  force  to  thirty  men.  In 
performing  the  destruction  on  that  river,  in  con- 
junction with  Major  Horry,  he  received  the  nev,'s 
of  the  defeat  of  the  American  army  under  Gene- 
ral Gates,  the  death  of  De  Kalb,  and  of  a  design 
which  had  been  formed  by  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  hostile  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  for  tl>e 
purpose  of  effecting  his  capture  or  destruction. 
This  disastrous  intelligence,  by  no  means  dispirit- 
ed him.  Informed  by  a  trusty  negro  of  the  pre- 
parations making  against  him,  he  left  that  quarter 
and  shortly  after,  with  his  Spartan  band,  captured 
a  iJritish  guard  of  ninety  men  at  Nelson's  Ferry, 
by  whioii  he  liberated  about  two  hundred  Ameri- 
cans, who  had  been  taken  oxz  the  16th  August, 
VOL.  T.  8 
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1780j  on  their  wa;,^  from  Gambden  to  Cliariestou. 
None  of  those,  who  were  thus  released,  however, 
were  willing  to  join  him,  as  by  the  defeat  at  Camb- 
den  they  considered  the  cause,  in  which  they  had 
engaged,  as  having  become  hopeless.  But  this 
success  was  productive  of  the  most  important  con- 
sequences,  as  he  was  thereby  enabled  to  arm  his 
men  completely,  and  furnish  them  with  plenty  of 
ammunition,  of  which  they  were  previously  almost 
destitute.  The  wide  spread  devastation  of  the 
British  only  served  to  rivet  the  antipathie<j  of  the 
colonists  against  their  implacable  foe,  and  to 
augment  their  force.  For  several  weeks,  the 
troops  under  Marion  amounted  to  no  more  than 
seventy,  and  at  one  time  it  was  reduced,  by  va- 
rious causes,  to  twenty-five. 

The  last  mentioned  exploit  of  Marion  so  much 
irritated  the  British  and  their  adherents,  that  they 
liaised  tlu^ee  companies  to  be  despatched  after  him 
and  his  party,  to  escape  which,  they  fled  into  North 
Carolina.  The  British  gave  up  the  pursuit,  and 
returned  to  Georgetown,  where  was  a  body  of 
tories  under  a  Major  VVem^^s,  who  had  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  conflagration  on  Black  Mingo. 
Near  a  bridge,  over  this  river,  Wemys  encamped, 
and  Marion,  who  had  been  skirting  him  as  he 
retired,  fell  upon  him  by  surprise,  and  completely 
routed  the  whole  corps,  two-thirds  of  whom  were 
either  killed  or  wounded.  Wemys  lost  his  life  in 
the  action.  Marion,  after  this,  returned  to  Maca- 
maw,  in  order  that  his  troops  might  enjoy  some 
repose. 

While  resting  his  men  at  Macamaw,  a  gentle- 
man on  the  Pedee,  despatched  his  son  to  advise 
<^olonel  Marion  of  a  military  meeting  of  the  tories, 
which  was  to  take  place  the  succeeding  evening 
about  seventy  miles  distant  from  the  place  where 
he  then  was.    After  he  had  satisfied  himself  and 
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men  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  information,  he 
repaired  with  his  corps,  amounting  only  to  sixty 
men,  to  within  ten  miles  of  the  rendezvous  of  the 
royalists  ere  the  morning's  dawn.  Here  they  se- 
creted themselves  in  a  swamp,  until  evening,  when 
they  started  for  the  place  of  meeting,  and  another 
complete  surprise  was  effected.  The  hostile  p^r-^ 
ty  fled  in  every  direction,  after  having  twenty- 
three  men  killed,  as  many  wounded,  and  thirteen 
taken  prisoners.  When  the  attack  began,  the 
party  were  engaged  either  at  cards  or  preparing 
victuals.  Eighty-four  stand  of  arms,  one  hundred 
well  mounted  horses,  a  good  deal  of  ammunition, 
a  hearty  supper  for  the  assailants,  and  half  a  bar* 
rel  of  peach  brandy,  were  the  fruits  of  this  enter- 
prise. 

Five  days  after  this,  Marion  received  from  the 
executive  of  South  Carolina,  by  an  express  from 
Governor  Rutledge,  the  commission  of  Brigadier- 
general.     From   the   Pe-dee,   he  removed   to  tht 
vicinity  of  Black  river,  where  he  was  informed^ 
that  a  Colonel  Tynes  vv-as  preparing  with  about 
one  hundred  and  f  fty  men  to  attack  him.     Ma- 
rion's object  was  to  assail  him  by  surprise,  and  if 
he  could  effect  this,  he  was  coniident  of  victory. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  was  advised  of  the  in- 
tended assault,  he  proceeded  the  same  day  ii{\^ 
miles,  and  within  twenty  miles  of  Colonel  Tynes 
before  he  halted  lils  men.     J^st  before  day  breakc 
he  advanced  and  found  Tynes  and  his  party  in 
the   sound   embrace  of  ^leep.     The    first   notice 
they  had  of  the  attack,  was  a  discharge  of  pistols 
The  rout  was  complete—their  Colonel  and  forty- 
six  men  were  taken  prisoners,  thirty-three  killed 
and  about  sixty  escaped.     They  lost  one  hundret! 
horses  and  all  their  baggage,  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.     Marion's  force,  on  this  oc* 
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e/asion,  did  not  exceed  ninety  men.  They  wej^; 
however,  all  volunteers.  After  this,  he  despatcheri 
TjieutenaRt-colouel  Horry  and  thirty  men  on  a 
reconnoitring  party  towards  Georgetown,  when  he 
fell  in  with  a  detachment  ot*  the  British  and  de- 
feated them. 

In  the  expedition  despatched  by  General  Ma- 
lion,  nnder  Colonel  Horry,  some  hard  fighting 
look  place,  which  ended  in  the  rout  of  about  one 
}iundred  tories,  under  Colonel  Ganey,  by  a  com- 
plete surprise,  and  the  liberation  of  four  of  Ma- 
rion's corps.  Unfortunately,  however,  Lieuten- 
rant  Marion  of  the  continental  troops,  a  nephew  of 
the  General,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle,  went 
a  volunteer  on  the  expedition,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  murdered  in  cold  blood,  some  time  after  his 
i^urrender.  His  supposed  murderer  was  shortly 
after  taken,  and  shot,  before  it  came  to  the  Gene- 
ral's  knowledge.  He  always  reprobated  cruelty, 
and  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible,  to  soften 
the  calamities  of  war.  As  soon  as  he  found  his 
eneniy  in  his  power,  he  was  uniformly  actuated 
by  the  most  tender  compassion. 

A  friend  to  iV-?  American  cause  of  tlie  name  pf 
Gross,  who  resided  in  Marion's  vicinity,  took  sick, 
and  went  to  Georgetown  for  the  sake  of  medical 
attendance.  A  guard  was  placed  over  his  pro- 
perty for  protection ;  his  Iiouse,  however,  was 
broken  open,  and  part  of  his  property  taken  awa^', 
at  which  time  he  was  so  extremely  unwell,  that  his 
iife  wcs  despaired  of  by  iiis  physician.  His  wife 
complained  of  this  outrage.  Marion  found  an 
officer  wiih  part  of  the  articles  of  which  Cross 
had  been  robbed  :  but  he  pertinaciously  refused 
to  restore  them,  until  he  was  compelled  by  abso- 
lute shame.  The  affair,  however,  had  like  to  have 
produced  a  mutiny  in  his  camp,  and  it  required  all 
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the  address  of  which  he  was  master,  to  suppress 
it.  But  upon  the  restitution  of  the  property,  he 
was,  at  last,  enabled  to  restore  tranquillity. 

Subsequent  to  this  affair,  General  Marion  re- 
ceived a  flag  from  the  enemy,  at  Georgetown,  on 
the  subject  of  exchange  of  prisoners.  After  clos- 
ing the  negociation  on  that  subject,  as  the  British 
officer  was  on  the  point  of  retiring,  the  General 
politely  invited  him  to  dine  with  him.  The  in- 
vitation was  accepted.  But  what  was  the  aston- 
ishment of  his  guest,  when  he  found  nothing  for 
dinner  except  sweet  potatoes,  roasted  in  the  ashes» 
Marion  apologized  for  want  of  better  fare,  and 
thej  made  a  good  meal  on  what  was  before  them , 
The  conversation  which  ensu«d,  on  this  occasion^, 
induced  the  British  otiicer  to  look  very  serious  on 
his  return  with  the  flag,  and  he  shortly  after  re- 
signed his  commission. 

The  next  circumstance,  which  occurred  in  the 
chain  of  events,   was  the  pursuit  of  a  British  de- 
tachment  under  Major  IMuckloworth,  who  werr 
proceeding  along  Black  river  towards  Cambden 
On  4he    second  day    of  the   pursuit,   a  skirmisl 
ensued  between   Marion's  van   and  tlie  enemy's 
rear,  in  which  several  were  killed   and   wounded 
on  both  sides,   and  some  taken  prisoners.     The 
General  retired,  for  the  night,   to  give  his  troop- 
repose,  intending  to  make  a  serious  attack  on  the 
enemy,  the  next  morning.    They,  however,  struclr 
their  tents  and  moved  olf  before  day-light.     The 
pursuit  was  rencrt'ed,  and  the  enemy  overtaken  bv 
the  van,  who  commenced  firing  on  them  while  re' 
treating,  till  the  General  called  off  his  men,  ami 
relinquished  fighting  from  motives  of  humanity  to- 
wards an  ofncer,  whose  mode  of  warfare  wa'  tha*: 
of  a  generous  foe  5  as  he  always  paid  for  supplies, 
sven  to  the  utmost  farthin<r,  and  whose  chaFacte''-;- 
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was  never  stained  by  the  commission  of  any  unne- 
cessary depradations. 

A  Colonel  Watson,  who  commanded  a  corps  of 
the  enemy,  commenced  a  correspondence  with 
the  General,  in  which  lie  remonstrated  against  the 
mode  of  warfare  pursued  by  him.  The  Colonel 
received  for  answer,  that  he  ought  to  be  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  complain,  as  he  himself  had, 
so  far  as  opportunities  had  permitted  him,  pur- 
,-ued  a  course  of  depredation  heretofore  unprece- 
dented, and  the  correspondence  closed.  A  Lieu- 
tenant Torquano  was  shortly  after  badly  wounded 
by  one  of  the  General's  corps,  from  a  tree.  Upon 
bearing  of  this  circumstance,  Colonel  Watson  sent 
another  flag,  requesting  permission  for  the  Lieu- 
tenant, who  bore  an  excellent  character,  to  be 
sent  to  Charleston,  and  this  request  was  readily 
granted.  He  shortly  afterwards  retired,  in  the 
night,  taking  the  road  towards  the  Santee,  whicb 
having  come  to  the  General's  knowledge  on  the 
ensuing  day,  induced  him  to  despatch  an  officer 
with  thirty  moanted  riflemen  and  fifty  horse  to 
harass  him  as  much  as  possible.  While  this  party 
was  in  the  advance,  Marion  with  his  infantry  came 
up  with  the  enemy  and  commenced  a  running; 
light.  But  the  contest  was  of  short  duration,  as 
the  British  fled  with  all  speed  for  Georgetown^ 
Jeaving  about  twenty  dead  and  as  many  wounded. 
The  General  encamped,  for  the  night,  near  the 
place  of  action,  and,  next  morning,  retired  to  Snow 
island,  his  strong  bold,  in  order  to  give  his  men 
some  repose. 

Here,  however,  afiairs  seemed  to  assume  a 
gloomy  aspect.  His  men  began  to  desert,  and 
Colonel  Watson  advanced  against  him  with  re- 
newed strength.  Notwithstanding  these  adverse 
appearances,  he  harangued  his  troops  and  coiu- 
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menced  the  pursuit  of  a  corps  of  the  eneiiw,  un- 
der Colonel  Doyle,  who  made  a  precipitate  re- 
treat, upon  hearing  of  the  advance  of  Lee's  legion, 
who  shortly  after  joined  Marion.  This  unex- 
pected accession  of  strength,  and  the  certainty 
that  General  Greene,  who  had  succeeded  Gates 
in  the  command  of  the  Southern  army,  was  ad- 
vancing towards  Canibden,  revived  the  diooping 
Spirits  of  the  people,  in  that  section  of  the 
Union. 

General  Marion  despatched  Colonel  Horry  on 
another  expedition  against  the  enemy.  The 
British,  however,  in  this  instance,  contrived  to 
surprise  him ;  but  he  made  good  his  retreat  with 
much  eclat. 

As  soon  as  General  Lee,  with  his  legion,  and 
a  part  of  the  second  Maryland  brigade,  had 
effected  a  junction  with  Marion,  the  former  pro- 
posed an  attack  on  Georgetown,  in  which  the! 
latter  concurred.  The  result  was,  that  George- 
town was  taken  by  surprise,  and  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, the  commanding  ofilcer,  made  prisoner. — 
The  success  was  partial,  and  the  /Americans  retired 
without  annoyance.  General  Greene's  object  in 
ordering  this  junction  to  take  place,  was  to 
prevent  supplies  from  going  to  the  British  garri- 
sons at  Ninety-six  and  Augusta.  Fort  Watson, 
the  most  important  of  a  chain  of  posts  erected  by 
the  British,  to  secure  the  provisons  growing  on 
the  banks  of  the  Congaree  and  Santee  rivers,  was 
of  too  much  importance,  not  to  attempt  its  reduc- 
tion. It  was  situate  on  a  commanding  eminence, 
called  Wright's  Bluff,  and  closely  invested  by 
General  Marion  with  about  eighty  militia,  and  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Lee,  with  his  continentals,  on 
the  15th  of  .\pril,  1781.  On  the  23d  of  the  same 
month,  it  surrendered  by  capitulation  The  gar- 
rison consisted  of  one  hundred  aad  fourteen  nx^j^i 
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and  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  M'Kav- 
Musketry  were  the  only  weapons  of  attack  Atid 
defence.  Fort  Motte  next  fell  into  Marion  and 
Lee's  possession.  Its  capture  was  precipitated  by 
the  burning  of  Mrs.  Motte's  house.  This  lady 
without  solicitation  proposed  the  destruction  of 
her  elegant  mansion  for  the  public  good,  and  pre- 
sented the  besiegers  with  a  quiver  of  African 
arrows  for  that  purpose.  This  post  was  situate 
near  the  fork,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Congaree. 
They  arrived  before  it  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  in 
four  days,  it  surrendered  at  discretion,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Lieutenant  M'Pherson  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  men  were  made  prisoners. 
The  day  after  the  capture  of  this  post,  Mrs. 
Mutte  prepared  a  dinner,  and  invited  indiscrimi- 
riately  for  her  guests,  both  American  and  British 
officers,  and  at  this  entertainment,  displayed  the 
superior  qualities  of  her  mind,  by  regarding  the 
social  intercourse,  which  then  existed  between 
men,  who  but  a  few  hours  before  had  been  using 
every  physical  and  mental  energy  to  launch  each 
otlier  into  the  world  of  spirits.  Her  whole  con- 
duct bespoke  the  accomplished  and  elegant  lady. 
Not  a  word  escaped  her,  either  as  regarding  her 
past  sufferings  and  indignities,  or  her  multifarious 
looses  of  property.  While  this  entertainment  was 
going  on,  some  of  the  over  zealous  Americans  be- 
gan, upon  their  own  responsibility,  to  hang  some 
6f  the  tories  taken  in  the  Fort.  To  this  scene  of 
cruelty,  however,  Marion  immediately  put  a  stop, 
as  he  ever  wished  to  surpass  the  British  in  mag- 
nanimity of  conduct,  as  much  as  he  did  in  the 
partisan  warfare.  Fort  Granby  was  besieged  on 
the  night  of  the  14th  of  May,  and  after  the  third 
discharge  of  artillery  from  a  six-pounder,  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  Major  Maxwell,  command- 
ant,,and  three  hundred  and  fiftj-two  men,  a  larg:^; 
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majority  of  whom  were  royal  militia,  surrenderetl. 
Lord  Rawdoii  iiad  advanced  fourteen  miles  on  liis 
road  to  the  relief  of  Major  Maxwell,  but  when  he 
learnt  that  the  garrison  had  become  prisoners  of 
war,  he  immediately  retired. 

General  Marion,  with  his  brigade  of  militia, 
advanced  against  Georgetown.  On  the  iirst  night 
after  he  had  broken  ground,  the  British  abandoned 
iheir  works  and  retired  to  Charleston.  As  soon 
as  General  Greene  had  forced  the  British  to  re- 
tire from  Cambden,  he  despatched  Generals 
Surapter  and  Marion,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee, 
with  their  respective  corps,  to  compel  the  enemy 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Coates,  to  evacuate 
Orangeburgh,  which  service  was  completely  ef- 
fected, and  Coates  retreated  towards  Charles- 
ton. But  before  he  could  get  there,  Marion  and 
Sumpter  overtook  them,  forced  an  action,  cap- 
tured the  baggage  of  the  19th  Regiment  of  British 
infantry,  and  above  one  hundred  horses  and  many 
waggons.  After  Marion  had  completed  the  ser- 
vice, on  which  he  had  been  despatched  by  Gene** 
ral  Greene,  he  joined  that  officer  shortly  before 
the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  where  the  British 
were  posted.  In  this  action,  he  bore  his  part  with 
his  usual  intrepidity,  for  which  he  received  a  vote 
of  thanks  from  Congress.  The  British,  having 
retired  into  Charleston,  a  short  time  after  this 
event,  contented  themselves  with  partisan  excur- 
;:5ions.  While  General  Marion  was  attending  the 
state  legislature  in  February,  1782,  of  which  he 
had  been  chosen  a  member,  his  brigade  was  sur- 
prised near  the  Santee  river  by  a  party  of 
the  British,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Thompson.  Major  Benson  and  some  others  of 
the  Americans  were  killed,  and  the  brigade  dis- 
persed ;  but,  in  a  few  days,  they  again  re-assem- 
bled,, the  British   having  retired  into  their   owu 
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lines,  as  soon  as  the  expedition  had  eiTected  ii>;  > 
object.  General  Marion,  after  the  evacuation  of 
Charleston,  retired  to  bis  plantation  in  St.  John's 
parish,  where  he  was  born,  and  continued  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  legislature  until  that  body  com* 
jBiissioned  him  to  put  Fort  Johnson  into  repair, 
with  a  salary  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  which  after  peace  was  reduced  to  five 
hundred.  This  was  a  kind  of  sinecure  given  him 
as  an  indemnity  in  part  for  the  losses  of  property 
he  had  sustained. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  married  a  Miss 
Videau,  who  brought  him  an  affluent  fortune. 
Enjoying  the  pleasing  reflections  of  having  emi- 
nently  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  his  coun- 
try's independence,  in  the  society  of  his  ami- 
able lady  and  friends,  he  died  in  Februarv^ 
1765,  leaving  no  issue.  As  a  patriot  and  soldier, 
he  deservedly  ranked  among  the  foremost  of  those, 
who  achieved  the  revolution.  His  warfare  was  of 
the  partisan  kind,  in  which  no  officer  in  either 
army  was  better  skilled  or  more  successful.  In 
liis  person,  General  Marion  was  thin,  of  low  sta* 
ture,  and  of  the  smallest  size.  He  was  reserved  in 
conversation ;  possessed,  by  no  means,  a  prepos- 
sessmg  visage,  and  was  far  from  being  captivating 
in  his  manners.  His  understanding  was  sound, 
but  unaided  by  books  or  travel.  In  his  diet,  he 
was  very  abstemious,  and  ever  an  enemy  to  the 
Bacchanalian  board. 

General  H.  Lee,  of  the  partisan  legion  of  horse, 
informs  us  in  his  memoirs,  that  the  father  of  Gene- 
ral Marion  removed  from  the  spot,  on  which  his 
father  had  settled  on  Cooper  river,  to  the  vicinity 
of  Georgetown,  where  he  resided  the  remainder 
of  his  liie ;  that  Francis  Marion  who  was  the 
youngest  of  five  sons,  was  born  there,  and  received 
only  a  common  school  education.     As  his  three 
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elder  brothers  became  of  age,  his  father  gave 
them  portions ;  but  embarrassments  in  his  affairs, 
deprived  the  two  younger  from  participating  r! 
like  inheritance.  Hence  they  were  compelled"  to 
depend  upon  their  own  exertions,  to  caa-ry  them 
through  the  rugged  and  thorny  paths  of  humai? 
^-Tistence. 


COMMODORE 

JOHN  BARRY. 

The  father  of  the  Commodore,  was  a  respect 
•able  farmer  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  Ireland, 
where  his  son,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was 
born  in  the  year  1745.  After  having  received  the 
first  elements  of  an  English  education,  to  gratify 
his  particular  inclination  for  the  sea,  his  fathertr 
entered  him  in  the  merchant  service.  When  ahJSt 
fifteen  years  of  «ge,  he  arrived  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  selected  it  as  the  country  of  his  future  resi- 
dence. With  the  circumstances  which  induced 
him  to  leave  his  native  land,  and  take  up  his  abode 
in  a  foreign  country,  we  are  not  acquainted.  Of 
this,  however,  we  are  certain,  that  they  cannot 
have  been,  in  the  least,  injurious  to  his  character ; 
as  we  find,  that  in  the  capital  of  the  British  pro- 
vinces, in  the  northern  section  of  the  western 
hemisphere,  he  was,  for  a  number  of  3^ears,  in  tlie 
employment  of  many  of  the  most  respectable  mer- 
chants, of  whose  unlimited  confidence  he  ever 
retained  the  full  possession.  Among  the  many 
gentlemen  in  whose  service  he  was,  Messrs.  Mere- 
dith, Welling  and  Morris,  and  Nixon,  stand  most 
conspicuous.  The  ship  Black  Prince,  a  very  va- 
luable vessel,  belonging  to  Mr.  Nixon,  engaged  in 
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vbe  London  trade,  was  commanded  by  Iiim,  at  the 
rommcncement  of  the  American  Revolution;  but 
'vas  shortly  after  purchased  by  Congress,  and  con- 
-,^rted  into  a  vessel  of  war. 

In  reviewing  the  causes,  which  led  to  hostilities 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  Barry 
was  satisfied  that  justice  was  on  the  side  of  the 
latter.  He  therefore  engaged  under  the  banners 
r\t  freedom,  and  resolved  to  devote  his  best' exer- 
tions to  the  emancipation  of  the  colonies  from  the 
ihraldom  of  the  mother  countr3\ 

Confiding  in  his  patriotism.  Congress,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1776,  d  few  months  prior  to  the  declaration 
of  Independence,  appointed  him  commander  of 
the  brig  Lexington,  of  sixteen  guns,  and  his  was 
the  first  continental  vessel,  which  sailed  from  the 
port  of  Philadelphia.  His  cruises  were  successful. 
Congress  had  caused  to  be  built  three  large  fri- 
gate?, one  of  which  was  called  the  Effingham,  to 
the  command  of  which  he  was  appointed  immedi- 
ately after  that  memorable  sra,  which  gave  to  the 
United  States  a  name  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  During  the  following  winter,  as  his  naval 
empUnmient  became  nugatory,  in  consequence  of 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  he,  from  an  aver- 
sion to  inactivity,  became  a  volunteer  aid,  in  that 
season  of  peril,  to  the  intrepid  General  Cadwal- 
lader. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  and  forts  on  the  Dela- 
ware fell  into  tiie  hands  of  the  British,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1777  ;  and  Commodore  Barry  with 
several  vessels  of  war,  made  good  his  retreat  up 
the  river,  as  far  as  Whitehiil,  where,  however, 
they  were  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 

Prior  to  the  destruction  of  these  vessels,  he 
successfully  employed  those  under  his  command 
in  annoying  the  enetny  and  cutting  off  the  sup- 
plies. 
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Alter  the  destru  tion  of  the  American  squadron, 
and  soon  after  the  capture  of  Philadelphia,  he  was 
appointed  to  command  the  Raleigh,  of  thirty-two 
guns,  which,  on  a  cruise,  was  run  on  shore  by  a 
British  squadron  on  Fox  Island,  in  Penobscot 
^ay. 

Subsequent  to  the  above  disasters,  he  com- 
manded a  vessel  commissioned  with  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  and  engaged  in  the  West  In- 
dia trade  for  some  time. 

When  Congress  concluded  to  build  a  74  gun 
ship  in  New-Hampshire,  he  was  ordered  to  com- 
mand her.  It  was,  however,  afterwards,  deter- 
mined to  make  a  present  of  this  vessel  to  His  most 
Cin-istian  Majesty,  when  that  august  body  gave 
him  the  command  of  the  Alliance  frigate. 

The  situation  of  American  affairs  becoming  ini- 
ortant,  in  a  foreign  point  of  view.  Colonel  John 

aureus,  of  South  Carolina,  son  of  Henry  Lau- 
rens, then  a  prisoner  in  the  tower  of  London,  was 
ordered  to  France  on  a  special  mission.  Com- 
modore Barry  sailed  in  the  Alliance  from  Boston 
forL'Orient,  in  February,  1781,  having  the  minis- 
ter extraordinary  and  suite  on  board.  After  land- 
ing the  ambassador  and  suite  at  L'Orient,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  same  year,  the  Alliance  sailed  on 
a  cruise. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  following,  at  day-light^ 
Commodore  Barry  discovered  a  ship  and  a  brig 
on  his  weather  bow,  appearing  afterwards  to  wear 
the  British  flag.  He  consequently  prepared  for 
immediate  action.  The  British  ship  proved  to  be 
the  Atalanta,  Captain  Edwards,  of  between  twen- 
ty and  thirty  guns,  and  the  brig  Treposa,  Captain 
Smith.  An  action  shortly  commenced,  and  by 
three  P,  M.  both  vessels  struck.  Barry  was 
wounded  early  in  the  engagement ;  but  notwith- 
standing  bis   sufferings,   in  consequence   of  this 
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casualty,  he  still  remained  on  deck,  and  It  was 
owing  to  his  intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind, 
that  the  Alliance  was  the  victor. 

On  December  23,  1781,  he  sailed  in  the  Alli- 
ance for  France,  from  Boston,  having  on  board 
the  IMarquis  de  la  Fayette  and  Count  de  Noailles, 
who  were  desirous  of  going;  to  their  native  coun- 
try on  business  of  the  highest  importance.  He 
had  scarcely  arrived  at  his  destined  port  (L'Ori- 
ent,)  than  he  sailed  in  February,  1782,  on  a  cruise, 
during  which  he  fell  in  with  an  enemy's  ship  of 
equal  size,  and  had  a  severe  engagement.  The 
enemy  would  have  been  captured,  had  it  not  been 
Jor  two  consorts,  which,  however,  were  kept  at  a 
distance  during  the  action  by  a  French  fifty  gun 
ship,  which  hove  in  sight.  Tiie  continental  ship 
liuzerne,  of  twenty  guns,  had  her  guns  thrown 
over-board  before  the  bcittle  began,  in  order  to 
facilitate  her  escape,  as  she  had  a  quantity  of  spe- 
cie on  board  from  Havanna,  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States.  The  Captain  of  the  British  frigate, 
who  was  soon  after  advanced  to  be  Vice-admiral 
«of  the  red,  acknowledged,  that  he  had  never  re- 
ceived a  more  severe  llagellation  than  on  this 
occasion,  although  it  seemed  to  have  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  drawn  battle. 

During  the  time,  that  General  Lord  Kowe  was 
the  British  Commander-in-chief,  he  attempted  to 
alienate  the  Commodore  from  the  cause  which  he 
had  so  ardentl}'  espoused,  by  an  offer  of  20,000 
guineas,  and  the  command  of  the  best  frigate  in 
the  British  navy;  but  he  rejected  the  offer  with 
scorn.  The  return  of  peace,  however,  in  the 
year  1783,  put  an  end  to  all  such  dishonourable 
propositions,  and  our  Commodore  returned  to 
private  life. 

In  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1783,  there  was  an  article 
prohibiting  the  United  States  from  building  vcs~ 
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ids  of  war  during  the  term  of  twelve  years.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  limitation,  however,  our 
government  conceived  themselves  to  be  on  the 
eve  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  consequence 
of  the  celebrated  corn  order  of  the  privy  council, 
of  J  793,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  stai-ving 
France,  and  the  subsequent  aggressions  on  Ame- 
rican commerce.  These  apprehensions  gave  birth 
to  a  law  for  creating  a  navy,  to  the  command  of 
which  Commodore  Barry  was  designed.  The 
treaty  of  1795,  however,  prevented  the  law  from 
being  carried  into  full  execution,  although  Mr. 
Barry,  in  consequence  of  that  law  was  retained  in 
service. 

That  the  United  States  were  under  great  obli- 
gations to  France  for  the  aid  she  lent  them,  du- 
ring their  struggle  for  liberty  and  independence 
is  a  fact,  which  few  will  deny,  and  the  extent  of 
these  obligations  was  fully  expressed  in  the  treaty 
between  the  two  countries  in  1778.  It  was,  there- 
fore, a  matter  of  surprise  to  many,  who  have  not 
till  this  day,  called  in  question  the  integrity  of  the 
illustrious  man,  who  then  directed  the  destinies  of 
our  nation,  to  find  that  he  had  issued  a  proclama- 
tion enjoining  a  strict  neutrality,  as  if  no  compact 
between  the  two  governments  had  ever  existed. 
He  was,  however,  unquestionably  actuated  by  the 
purest  motive,  and  must  have  thought  that  the 
steps  wliich  he  had  taken  would  promote  the  in- 
terest of  his  country. 

In  1797,  it  was  deemed  proper  by  the  Ameri- 
can government  from  some  cause  not  generally 
known  or  explicitly  avowed,  to  annul  the  consular 
convention  with  France,  the  pretext  for  which 
was  French  aggression  on  American  commerce. 
During  the  maritime  disturbance  thus  created 
between  the  two  countries,  Mr.  Barry  was  actively 
engaged  in  protecting  the  commerce  of  his  adopt- 
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ed  country,  and  was  held  in  the  highest  esti^naiioii 
by  his  nautical  brethren.  When  this  dispute  was 
at  last  satisfactorily  adjusted,  a  law  was  passed, 
during  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Adams'  administra- 
tion, for  reducing  the  navy,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  vessel  he  commanded  was  laid  up  in 
ordinary,  and  he  once  more  returned  to  private 
hfe. 

Bold,  brave,  and  enterprising,  he  was,  at  the 
i^ame  time,  humane  and  generous.  He  was  a 
goad  citizen,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  all  w  ho  had 
the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  His  person  was 
sxbove  the  ordinary  size,  graceful  and  command- 
ing; his  deportment  dignified,  and  his  countenance 
''xpressive. 

He  died  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  30lh  of  Sep- 
tember, 1803,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  testified  their  respect  to  his  memory,  b^' 
attending  his  remains  to  the  silent  grave. 


CAPTAIN 

JOHX  MANLY. 

John  Manly  was  born  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  year  1733,  After  having  received 
the  first  rudiments  of  education,  he  embraced  a 
maritime  life.  From  the  eminent  reputation 
which  he  had  acquired  for  his  professional  merit, 
and  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  colonies 
against  the  unjust  aggressions  of  the  mother 
country,  the  new  government,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  illustrious  Washington,  com- 
missioned him  as  a  Captain  in  their  navy,  on  the 
24lh    October,    1775.     In  the  schooner  Lee,  he 
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iiiade  many  captures,  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  notwithstanding  his  hazardous  situation,  he 
did  not  skulk  into  port ;  but  continued  to  cruise 
within  the  limits  assigned  him,  during  the  whole 
winter.  One  of  his  captures  led  to  the  evacuation 
of  Boston  by  General  Gage.  This  was  a  large 
brig  which  was  laden  witli  ordnance  and  other 
munitions  of  war,  of  which  the  colonists  were  much 
in  want :  and  from  what  was  taken  iu  this  one  ves- 
sel, they  were  supplied  with  heavy  ordnance,  moi 
tars,  and  the  woiking  iitenslJs  necessary  for  cil'en- 
iive  or  defensive  operations.  In  consccjuence  of  hh 
acknowledged  services,  lie  v> as  promoted  to  com- 
mand the  frigate  Hancock,  of  thirty-two  guns. 
On  a  cruise  n  1th  this  vessel,  he  met  a  frigate  be- 
longing to  the  enemy,  and  engaged  her.  After 
a  short  contest,  he  boarded  and  succeeded  in 
laking  her.  She  proved  to  be  his  Britannic  Ma 
jesty's  vessel  of  war,  called  '•  The  Fox."'  Oi\ 
the  Sth  of  July,  1T7T,  he  was  captured  with  hi> 
prize,  by  the  Britisli  frigate  Rainbov,-,  of  fort\- 
guns,  and  sent  into  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where 
lie  endured  a  rigorous  confniement  on  board  of 
that  ship,  and  in  Mill  prison,  until  he  was  ex* 
changed  in  the  early  part  of  the  autumn  of  1782. 
In  September  of  that  year,  lie  was  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  Hague  frigate,  with  which 
he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies.  A  few  days  aftcj^ 
leaving  Martinique,  he  was  descried  by  a  British 
seventy-four,  and  to  avoid  capture  he  run  his 
ship  on  a  sand-bank,  in  the  rear  of  Gaudaloupe. 
The  chasing  sliip  was  joined  by  three  line  of 
battle  ships.  These  four  advanced  within  point 
blank  shot  distance,  and  having  springs  on  theii- 
cables,  opened  on  the  Hague  a  most  furious  can- 
nonade, which  was  supported  vviih  the  most  un- 
daunted firmness,  for  three  days  :  on  the  fourth, 
ilanlv  succeeded  in  getting  his  vessel  oil  the  bank, 
9* 
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fired  thirteen  guns  in  token  pf  defiance,  and  made 
his  escape. 

Having  arrived  at  Boston,  one  of  his  officers 
preferred  a  variety  of  charges  against  him,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  arrested  and  under- 
went the  ordeal  of  a  Court-martial.  Of  the  na- 
ture of  the  charges,  the  public  have  not  been 
made  acquainted  ;  but  the  report  of  the  court 
conveyed  in  part  a  justification  of  some  of  the 
allegations.  It  does  not  appear,  that  he  was  ever 
in  command  after  the  peace,  which  now  succeeded. 
A  vindication  of  his  conduct  was  promised,  in  the 
publication  of  his  memoirs.  Whether  they  were 
prepared  for  publication  is  unknown  ;  but  they 
never  appeared.  He  resided  in  Boston,  in  the 
pursuits  of  private  life,  until  February  12,  1793; 
when  he  changed  an  earthly  for  an  atrial  existence 
in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were 
attended  to  the  grave,  by  a  large  concourse  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  who  thus  testified  their  regard  to 
iiis  memory  for  the  eminent  services  which  he  had 
rendered  their  country,  in  the  tr3ang  hour  of 
^eril  and  adversity. 


MAJOR-GENERAL 

BARON  UE  KALB. 

It  appears  no  more  than  justice  due  to  departed 
worth,  to  number  among  the  worthy  heroes  of  a 
nation,  those,  who,  although  of  foreign  birth,  have 
offered  up  their  existence  on  the  altar  of  its  liber- 
ties. The  wilds  of  that  part  of  the  western  hemis- 
phere, which  fell  under  British  sway,  although 
sheltered  under  the  coolly  protecting  wing^  of  the 
crown,  becanje  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  oppressed. 


luT- 
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not  only  of  the  motfatr  country  so  called,  but  of 
those  who  drew  their  birth  in  other  nations  of  the 
old  world.  Hence  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantz  by  the  infatuated  Louis  the  XiV.  while  it, 
in  a  measure,  robbed  France  of  the  vitals  of  her 
then  commercial  grandeur,  not  only  transplanted 
its  seminal  qualities  into  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, the  wisdom  of  whose  monarchs  permitted 
them  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  such  dis- 
carded nutrition  ;  but  also  into  the  soil  of  British 
America,  where  in  the  progress  of  the  Revolution, 
which  gave  freedom  to  a  large  portion  of  man- 
kind, proved  either  in  a  commercial,  civil,  or  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  that  the  plants  had  not  wither- 
ed by  a  change  of  soil. 

Endeavouring  to  amend  the  error  of  that  mis- 
guided act  of  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Grand,  the 
subsequent  monarchs  of  France,  by  every  exer- 
tion of  physical  and  diplomatic  skill,  endeavoured 
to  destroy  the  xmsought  for  advantages,  which  the 
monkish  zeal  of  the  cardinal,  the  prime  minister 
of  their  ancestor,  had  cast  into  the  lap  of  British 
industry  and  perseverance. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Baron  de  Kalb,  nothing  of 
consequence  is  known  in  the  United  States.  In 
a  social  conversation  with  General  (then  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel) Marion,  a  few  days  prior  to  General 
Gates'  defeat  at  Cambden,  he  informed  that 
officer,  that  he  was  then  sixty-three  years  of  age  ; 
that  his  father  and  mother  were  then  living,  and 
that  he  was  born  about  three  hundred  miles  from 
Paris.  This  would  give  1717  as  the  year  of  his 
birth,  and  Alsace,  on  the  confines  of  France  and 
Gerniany  near  the  Rhine,  as  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  He  had  been  forty-two  years  in  the 
French  army,  consequently  he  must  have  entered 
it  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  In  the  war  of  1755, 
be  was  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  Quarter- 
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in  aster-general's  departmeiii/in  the  army  of  Iii^ 
luost  Christian  Majesty,  who  was  then  acting  in 
unison  with  tlie  Imperialists.  Prior  to  the  peace, 
which  foilovved.  he  confessed  that  he  had  travelled 
through  tlie  territories  of  the  British  colonies  in 
a  concealed  character.  This  and  some  other  con- 
curring circumstances  have  induced  the  belief, 
that  he  was  despatched  by  the  cabinet  of  Ver- 
sailles to  ascertain  the  existing  state  of  things  in 
that  section  of  the  British  empire.  Possessed  of 
a  strong  and  retentive  memory,  he  committed 
Jione  of  his  observations  to  paper  during  these 
perigrinatiDns,  but  trusted  solely  to  recollection. 
His  caution  in  this  respect  was  his  preservation ; 
for,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  was  ar- 
rested on  suspicion,  and  had  any  papers  been 
ibund  about  him  sudicient  to  conlirm  this  suspi- 
cion, the  fate  of  detected  espionage  awaited  him  ; 
but  his  better  stars  had  the  ascendancy,  and  he 
was  dismissed.  He  often  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  mad  j:)o]icy  ])ursued  by  the  British 
cabinet  towards  the  provincials,  as,  in  his  pas- 
sage through  the  country,  he  had  a  full  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing  the  firm  attachment  of  the  inha- 
bitants towards  the  parent  realm.  The  policy, 
therefore,  which  tended  to  sever  the  bonds  which 
iTad  connected  them,  acted  like  the  gnawing  of  a 
file;  but  finally  effected  the  destinies  of  provi- 
dence, in  defiance  of  their  strong  adhesive  pre- 
possessions. At  the  peace,  which  succeeded  the 
conquest  of  Canada  and  Acadia,  he  returned  to 
France,  in  whose  armies  he  had  been  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  General  of  Brigade,  and  undoubt- 
edly gave  ample  information  to  his  court,  respect- 
ing the  object  of  his  perilous  mission  ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  intelligence  received 
froiu  him,  had  great  weight  in  deciding  the  course 
to  be  pursued  by  the  French  court,  on  the  appl:^ 
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cation  of  Doctor  Franklin  for  assistance,  when  he 
appeared  in  the  quality  of  ambassador  from  the 
revolted  colonies.  Owing  to  the  favourable  dispo- 
sition of  the  cabinet  of  Versailles,  the  Baron  em- 
barked again  for  America,  where  he  arrived  either 
in  1777  or  1778. — He  joined  the  American  army 
as  a  volunteer,  and  was  shortly  after  promoted 
by  Congress  to  the  rank  of  Major-general,  and 
despatched  with  a  portion  of  the  army  fi  om  New- 
Jersey  to  assist  General  Lincoln  in  the  southern 
states,  where  he  was  then  Commander-in-chief. 

In  his  progress,  he  encountered  many  difficul- 
ties ;  but  such  was  his  perseverance  and  zeal  in 
the  cause  which  he  had  espoused,  that  he  sur- 
mounted them  all.  After  he  had  effected  a  junc- 
tion with  General  Lincoln,  he  continued  to  exert 
his  best  abilities  in  behalf  of  the  colonies,  and 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  Charles- 
ton, the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  Lincoln  had 
become  a  prisoner,  the  command  of  the  whole 
southern  army  devolved  upon  him.  The  circum- 
stance of  his  being  a  foreigner  and  but  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  English  language,  his  supposed 
ignorance  of  the  country,  and  the  little  know- 
ledge he  had  of  the  temper  of  the  troops,  whom 
he  now  commanded,  naturally  involved  him  in 
great  perplexity,  and  Congress,  therefore,  deemed 
it  expedient  by  a  resolve,  dated  June  13,  to  order 
General  Gates  to  repair  to  that  quarter,  and 
assume  the  command  vacated  by  Lincoln's  cap- 
ture, and  temporarily  tilled  by  the  Baron.  Gates 
upon  joining  the  southern  army,  which  was  on  the 
24th  of  July,  requested  the  Baron  to  continue  the 
command  of  his  division,  and  confirmed  the 
standing  orders  which  the  Baron  had  issued.  The 
troops,  with  whose  command  he  had  been  entrust- 
ed, for  the  relief  of  General  Lincoln,  were  the 
Maryland  and  Delaware  briccades.  amounting:  to 
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above    fourteen    hundred    effective    men.  ^     With 
these    he    marched    from    General   Washington's 
head-quarter's  at  Morristown,   New-Jtrsey,    April 
16th.     Having  arrived  at  the  head  of  Elk,  he  em- 
barked  in  May,  and  shortly  after  landed  in  Pe- 
tersburg, Virginia,  from  whicli  he  proceeded  with 
as  much  celerity  as  possihle  for  the  object  of  his 
destination,   receiving  strength  and  removing  ob- 
stacles in  his  march.     De  Kalb  cheerfully  com- 
plied with  the  request  of  General  Gates,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  post  assigned  him  by  Congress. — 
Perhaps  the   Baron  might  have  remained   in  the 
command,   which  had  devolved  upon  him  by  the 
capture  of  Lincoln,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cele- 
brity Gates  had  acquired   by   the  defeat  of  Bur- 
goyne  at  Saratoga  ;  but  it  seems  that  fate  had  de- 
creed,  that  the  laurels  he  had  gathered  in  a  nor- 
thern clime,  should  wither  under  the  scorching 
beams  of  a  southern  iky.     Colonel  Otho  H.  Wil- 
liams gave  the  same  wholesome  advice  to  General 
Gates,  when  he  assumed  the  command,  as  he  had 
imparted  to  Baron  de  Kalb,  fit^een  days  previous 
to  Gates'   arrival  ;    and    had  it  been  pursued,  it 
would  have  saved  the  mortifying  defeat,  which  he 
and   his   army   shortly    after  experienced  by  his 
adoption  of  a  contrary  plan.     Lord  Rawdon  had 
collected  all  his  forces  into  Cambden,  within  thir- 
teen miles  of  which  General  Gates  had  advanced 
unmolested.    At  a  place  called  Clermont,  he  gave 
out  the  order  of  battle  for  his  premeditated  at- 
tack on  that  position,  which  was  held  by  the  ene- 
my.    This  order  of  battle  having  been  given,  the 
Adjutant-general's  return  of  the  whole  eflective 
force   under    Gates,    amounted   to   nine    hundred 
continental  infantry,   rank  and   file,   and   seventy 
*:avalry,    exclusive   of   Colonel  Porterfield's    and 
Major  Armstrong's    light  infantry,   consisting   of 
i»bout  two  hundred  and  fiftv,  aad  Colonel  Amand's 
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legion  of  one  hundred   and  twenty   men  ;  giving 
an   aggregate  acquisition   of   three    hundied  and 
seventy,  besides  a  few  volunteer  cavahy.     A   de- 
tachment had  been  sent  off  to  the   assistance  of 
Coh)nel  (afterwards  General)  Sumpter,  which  was 
also  not  included  in  the  Adjut'int-general's  report. 
General  Lord  Cornwallis,  unexpectcily  to  Gaies, 
arrived  at   Cambden,   and   of  course   superseded 
L(jrd  Kawdon  in  his  command.     The  Americans 
had   advanced   about  half  way  to   Cambden,  by 
about  half  past   two  A.  M.  on  the  16th,   when  a 
firing  began  by  the  advance  of  each  army,  both 
Generals   having  been  desirous   to  bring  on   an 
engagement.     Some  of  Colonel  Amand's  cavalry 
were  wounded,    and  the  others  were  thrown  into 
disorder ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Maryland 
regiment  in  front  of  the  column  was  broke,  and 
the  whole  line   put  into  confusion.     By  reason  of 
•  this   unexpected  disaster,    a  council   of  war  was 
called,  to  whom,  on  this  intelligence  having  been 
communicated.     General    Stevens  declared  it    as 
his  opinion,  that  it  was  too  late  to  retreat,  to  w  hich 
no  immediate  reply   being  given.  Gates  ordered 
on  to  battle.     Baron  de  Kalb,   however,  advised 
Gates  to  fall   back   to  Rugely's  Mills,  which  was 
a  very  eligible  position,  and  there  wait  the  attack. 
Some  expressions  escaped  from  Gates  on  the  oc- 
casion,  which  hurt  the  Baron's  feelings,  and   in- 
duced him  to  give  his  horse  to  his  servant,   take 
the  command  of  his  division  on  foot,  and  reply  at 
the  same  time  to  Gates  with  some  warmth,  "  well 
sir,  a  few  hours  more  will  let  us  see,  who  are  the 
brave."     The   Baron  commanded  the  right  wing 
of  the  army,  which,  with  the  reserve,  had  to  sus- 
tain  the  whole  heat  of  the  action  in  consequence 
of  the  llight  of  the  left  and  centre.    This  wing  was 
composed  of  the  second  continental  brigade,  con- 
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slsting  of  Maryland  and  Delaware  troops,  and 
as  no  order  had  been  given  to  retreat,  the  battle 
raged  in  this  quarter  with  unabated  fury,  and  the 
Americans  even  gained  ground.  When  broken, 
ihey  formed  again  and  renewed  the  contest.  The 
flight  of  their  lelt  and  centre  with  their  Command- 
er-in-chief, pern)itted  Cornwallis  to  bend  the 
whole  of  his  strength  against  the  right  wing  and 
ihe  reserve.  De  Kalb  and  his  officers  performed 
prodigies  of  valour,  and  were  most  ably  supported 
by  the  men  under  his  command  ;  but  Cornwallis, 
charging  with  his  cavalry  and  the  bayonet,  at  once 
closed  the  contest.  The  Baron  received  eleven 
wounds  and  was  taken  prisoner,  as  was  his  Aid- 
de-camp  Colonel  De  Buysson,  who  was  also 
wounded,  but  remained  with  him,  and  announced 
his  rank,  at  the  same  time  begging  the  enemy  to 
spare  the  Baron's  life.  The  Baron  expired  in 
a  short  lime,  though  he  received  the  most  particu- 
lar attention  from  the  Britisii.  He  spent  his  last 
breath  in  dictating  a  letter  expressive  of  the 
warmest  affection  for  the  officers  and  men  of  his 
division,  of  his  being  charmed  with  the  firm  op- 
position they  made  to  superior  force,  when  aban- 
doned by  the  rest  of  the  army — the  greatest  satis- 
faction in  the  testimony  given  by  the  British  army 
of  the  bravery  of  his  troops — of  the  infinite  plea- 
sure he  received  from  the  gallant  behaviour  of  the 
Delaware  regiment,  and  the  companies  of  artillery 
attached  to  the  brigades,  and  of  the  endearing 
sense  he  entertained  of  the  merit  of  the  whole  di- 
vision he  commanded. 

He  was  buried  in  the  vicinity  of  Cambden,  near 
the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought,  which  ter- 
minated his  earthly  existence.  The  spot  that  en- 
circles his  remains,  has  been  enclosed,  and  over  it 
has  been  placed  a  handsome  marble,  on  which  is 
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•iralplured  an  cpUapli,  expressive  of  his  worth 
^ind  generous  services;  the  expense  of  which  was 
borne  by  the  citizens  of  Canibden. 

Congress,  to  do  honour  to  his  memory''  resolved 
that  a  monument  should  be  erected  in  the  city  of 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  Vvitlx  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Baron  de  Kalb, 
Xnight  of  the  Royal  Order  of  military  merit. 
Brigadier  of  the  armies  of  France,  and  Major- 
general  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Having  served  with  honour  and  repu- 
tation fur  three  years,  he  gave  a  last  and  glorious 
proof  of  his  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind, and  to  the  cause  of  America,  in  the  actiow 
near  Cambden,  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina  ; 
where,  leading  on  the  regular  troops  of  Maryland 
and  Delaware  against  superior  forces,  and  ani- 
mating them,  by  his  example,  to  deeds  of  valour, 
•he  was  wounded  in  several  places,  and  died  the 
19th  of  August  following,  in  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  his  age. — The  Congress  of  the  United  Stales 
o(  America,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  zeal,  of 
Tiis  services,  and  of  bis  merit,  hath  erected  this 
monument." 

Congress  must  have  been  unacquainted  with 
liis  age,  and  set  it  down  forty-eight  at  hazard, 
from  his  healthy  appearance  ;  for  as  has  been 
already  observed,  he  stated  it  himself  to  have 
been  sixty-three.  His  extreme  temperance  en- 
abled him  to  enjoy  the  bloom  of  youth,  until  he 
passed  the  barrier  betweerMime  and  eternity.  In 
bis  diet  he  was  very  abs^iemious,  and  water  was 
his  only  beverage.  He  usually  arose  at  five  in 
the  morning,  and  devoted  his  time  chiefly  to 
writing,  in  profound  secret.  This  occupation  w2ls 
seldom  interrupted,  except  by  his  meals  vjr  official 
duiies.     He  generally  wrote  in  hieroglyphics,  and 
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was  very  cautions  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  liis 
papers  from  being  exposed  to  public  view.  With 
an  eye  to  this,  he  was  ever  careful  of  his  baggage, 
and  was  therefore  alwa\s  desirous  ol'  being  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  arni3',  having  an  aversion  to 
its  wings,  lest  he  might  be  taken  by  surprise.  It 
was  believed,  that  he  did  not  take  his  p.ipers  with 
liim  from  the  central  army,  when  he  went  into 
South  Carolina,  but  that  he  connnitted  them  to 
the  care  of  the  French  Ambassador,  by  whom 
they  were  after  his  death  transmitted  to  his  sove- 
reign. His  powers  of  mind  were  not  of  the  high- 
•est  order,  and  his  literary  acquirements  were  only 
moderate  ;  but  he  excelled  in  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  in  the  investigation  of 
causes  and  efl'ects.  With  a  stout  frame  of  body 
and  strong  retentive  faculties  he  was  abstemious, 
.sober,  persevering,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  mild 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  He  was,  of  course,  well 
fitted  to  endure  the  toils  of  war,  and  to  submit  to 
its  calamities,  with  placid  resignation. 


CAPTAIN' 

JOHN  PAUL  JONKS. 

This  foot-ball  of  fortune,  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land. His  father  had  been  originally  a  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Selkirlfc  Tlie  name  of  the  subject 
of  this  narrative  was*  John  Paul,  and  the  event 
which  induced  him  to  add  thereto  his  mother's 
maiden  name  Jones,  will  be  noticed  in  its  proper 
place.  The  year  1747  witnessed  his  birth,  in  the 
county  of  Galvvay,  distant  about  sixty  miles  frorr? 
the  mansion-re&idence  of  the  Selkirk  familv. 
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The  partialit}',  which  th.e  Earl  of  Selkirk  enter- 
tained for  old  Mv.  Paul,  induced  him  to  cause  his 
son  John  to  receive  from  a  private  tutor  the  same 
education    as   his   own    boys.     John    Paul    early 
evinced  an  aptitude  for  learning,  and   made  con- 
siderable progress   in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  language,  and  a  slender  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek.     Circumstances,    at  present  un- 
known, led  him  to  embrace  a  sea-faring  life  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.     After   he   had   served  a  regular 
apprenticeship,  he  commanded  a  merchant  vessel, 
which    was   for  many  years  engaged  in  the  West 
India  trade  in  the  employ  of  Ferguson  and  Clinch, 
Cork,  Ireland.     During  a  voyage  to  Tobago,  the 
crew  of  his  vessel  mutinied.    He,  in  the  incipiency 
of  the  insurrection,  resorted  to  conciliatory  mea- 
sures with  a  view  to  restore  order  :  but  his  mode- 
ration being  supposed  to  be  the  effects  of  fear, 
the   mutineers  grew  bolder,    and   renewed   their 
threats.     On  this,    Captain  Paul   armed    himself 
with  a  small  sword,  posted  himself  on  the  quarter- 
deck, and  inlbrmed  the  mutineers,  that  the  most 
serious  consequences  would  result,  if  they  should 
pass  the  after  hatchway,  and  that  an  attempt  to 
get  on  the  quarter-deck  would  induce  him  and  his 
officers  to  risk  their  own  lives,  in  endeavouring  to 
effect  their  destruction.     They  were,  some  time, 
appalled  by  his  decision,  but  some  more  desperate 
than  the  rest,  determined  to  seize  him,  and  armed 
with  handspikes,  crowbars,  and  axes,  moved  along 
the   waist  to  the   quarter-deck.     The  leader,  on 
approaching  Captain  Paul,  rai-ed  a  handspike  to 
strike  him,  and  made  the  blow,  but  it  was  evaded^ 
and  he  missed  his  object  5  but  was  about  to  renew 
it,  and  when  Vihed  a  second  time,  Captain  Paul 
pierced  the  ruman,  who  fell  dead  upon  the  deck. 
The  rest  fled  to  the  forecastle,  and  some  below 
deck  ;  those  who  remained  above  were  seirecl  and 
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put  in  Iroiis,  and  those,  who  had  rc^slstcd  the  mii- 
tiny,  behig  encouraged  by  tlie  resolution  of  the 
fe'aptain,  secured  the  others  below. 

The  voyage  was  prosecuted,  and  tliey  arrived 
at  Tobago,  where  Captain  Paul  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  proper  authority,  with  a  demand  that 
he  should  be  tried  for  the  death  of  the  mutineer. 
The  transaction  e?;t.'ited  considerable  intel■e^t,  but 
at  length  he  obtained  a  formal  trial,  wherein  he 
w'as  fairly  acquitted.  What  became  of  the  muti- 
neers, we  do  not  now  recollect;  for  it  is  upwards 
of  thirty  years  since  we  read  the  narrative. 

Captain  Paul  had  despatched  his  ship  under 
another  officer  to  Europe,  while  he  awaited  trial  5 
and  after  his  acquittal  returned  to  Europe.  He 
landed  in  England,  where  the  story  had  preceded 
him,  with  great  exaggeration,  and  he  was  me- 
naced with  imprisonment  and  a  new  trial.  In 
this  dilemma,  he  addressed  his  friends  of  the  Scots 
house  in  Cork,  described  the  prosecution  he  had 
experienced,  and  the  injustice  of  bringing  him  a 
second  time  to  trial,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
England.  In  his  friends,  he  found  advice  and 
protection;  and  to  escape  injustice,  he  deter- 
mined 10  proceed  to  the  American  continent, 
where  he  added  to  his  paternal  name,  nommt  da 
guerre,  Jones. 

He  arrived  here  at  a  most  important  period. 
The  colonies  were  on  the  eve  of  separation  from 
the  parent  state.  The  conflict  had  begun,  and 
Jones,  under  his  assumed  name,  having  received  a 
Lieutenant's  commission,  embarked  in  the  expe- 
<litiori  against  New  Providence,  under  Commo- 
dore Hopkins.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with 
Captain  Nicholas  Biddle,  who  subsequently  lost 
his  life  in  a  gallant  attack  on  the  enemy's  line  of 
battle  ship  the  Yarmouth.  In  all  his  social  circles, 
^'aDtai'i  Biddle  introduced  Jones  as  a^  officer  of 
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considerable  merit,  and  from  whose  enterprise 
much  might  be  expected,  nor  did  the  events  fal- 
sify his  prediction.  On  his  return  from  New 
Providence,  against  which  the  expedition  had  ful- 
ly succeeded,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  sloop  carrying  twelve  guns,  on  a  cruise  ivx 
wliich,  he  captured  several  prizes  which  arrived 
safely  into  port.  His  next  command  was  a  new 
ship  of  war,  called  the  Ranger,  of  eighteen  car- 
riage guns,  six-pounders,  and  a  crew  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  including  officers.  This  ves- 
sel had  a  privateers  commission,  and  belonged  to 
New  Hampshire.  Having  sailed  in  the  beginring- 
of  1778,  from  Portsmouth,  the  capital  sea  port  of 
that  st;ite,  he  bent  his  course  for  ihe  British  coast, 
in  April  of  that  year,  towards  the  close  of  the 
montii,  he  landed  wit'n  about  thirty  men  at  White- 
haven, in  Curnberlandsliire,  and  succeeded  in 
fning  one  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  which  the 
iniiabitants  extinguished  before  the  flames  had 
communicated  to  the  rig.;ing.  Having  eifected 
this,  he  caused  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Scotland 
to  be  made  by  a  party  commanded  by  his  first 
Lieutenant,  for  the  object,  as  he  avowed  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Countess  of  Selkiik,  of  making  the 
Earl  a  prisoner,  and  carrying  him  to  France. 
The  Earl  being  absent,  attending  Parliament,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  frustrated  the  intentions 
of  Jones.  Tlie  party,  nevertheless,  carried  oil  the 
family  plate,  and  many  other  valuable  articles,, 
and  made  good  their  retreat  to  the  vessel.  For 
this  act,  Jones  has  been  highly  censured  ;  but 
probably  without  just  cause.  The  vessel  being  a. 
privateer,  the  fruits  of  all  enterprise  agrlinst  the 
enemy  were  not  under  his  controul,  Jones  sailed 
for  France,  and  landed  his  plunder  at  Brest.  The 
propeity,  upon  representation  to  Dr.  Franklin, 
the  American  Minister,  was  rc-shipped  on  board 
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a  cartel,  and  returned  to  its  origincd  owner.  Uc 
again  put  to  sea  with  the  Ranger,  and  appeared 
cruising  off  the  Irish  coast.  Upon  learning,  that 
a  British  king's  vessel,  called  the  Drake,  mounting 
twenty-two  guns,  was  in  the  harbour  of  Waterford, 
Jones  sent  tlie  Captain  of  that  ship  a  challenge 
lor  combat,  mentioning  at  the  same  time  his  force 
of  men  and  metal.  The  challenge  was  accepted  ; 
the  complement  of  the  Drake  was  immediately 
made  up  of  volunteers — she  put  to  sea — the  ship^' 
m£t,  fought,  and  Jones  conquered,  after  an  hour 
and  a  quarter's  combat.  Tiie  guns  of  the  English 
^hip.  which  was  of  superior  force  in  men  and  me- 
tal, is  said  to  have  been  badly  worked,  uhile 
those  o(  the  Ranjrcr  gave  proof  of  the  superior 
skill  of  the  American  commander,  oflicers,  and 
men.  In  the  contest,  the  British  lost  one  hun- 
dred and  five  killed,  and  seventy-tv»o  woun(h^d. — 
Jones'  loss  was  about  twelve  killed,  and  nine 
wounded. 

In  consequence  of  some  causes,  with  which  we 
.ire  unacquainted,  but  which  occasioned  some  dis- 
satisfaction to  Jones,  he  left  the  Rangf  r,  and  ob- 
tained the  command  of  the  Bonne  Homme  Ri- 
chard (Good  AJaii  Ricljiird.)  It  was  while  he 
commanded  this  ship,  ihat  Jones  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Countess  of  Selkirk,  disavowing  his  knowledge 
of  the  plunder  of  her  house,  until  his  arrival  in 
France,  declaring  his  early  assent  lor  its  restitu- 
tion, and  hoping  that  she  would  not  inculpate  him 
in  the  business. 

A  squadron  was  fitted  out  in  the  summer  of 
1779,  to  cruise  off  the  British  coast,  and  if  possi- 
ble, to  intersect  the  British  Baltic  fleet.  It  con- 
sisted of  Bonne  Homme  Richard,  of  40  guns,  and 
415  men  ;  Alliance,  36,  and  290  men  ;  Monsieur, 
32;  Pallas,  28;  La  Vengeance,  12;  and  Cutter 
Cerf,  10.    Jone§  ho^sted  a  Commodore's  flag  o:^ 
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hoard  ihe  Bonne  Homme  Richard,  and  set  sail 
with  his  squadron  from  L'Orient  on  the  14th  of 
August.  On  the  16tb,  at  night,  he  captured  a 
large  and  valuable  English  ship,  laden  with  silk* 
in  bale,  and  other  rich  merchandise.  This  prize 
was  manned,  and  oidered  for  France.  About 
this  time,  a  serious  dispute  took  place  between 
Jones  and  the  Commander  of  the  Monsieur,  which 
was  likely  to  have  been  attended  with  serious 
consequences.  The  latter,  on  the  17th,  oft*  the 
Higldands  of  Dungarvan,  espied  and  gave  chase 
to  a  large  ship.  The  Alliance  comuig  up  nearly 
within  cannon  shot,  bore  away  to  speak  wUh 
Jones.  Captain  Landais  of  the  Alliance  infonijed 
the  Connnodore  that  she  was  a  line  of  battle  ship. 
Jones  called  him  a  coicarcf,  and  this  circumstance 
gave  rise  to  a  ]a<ting  enmity  between  the  two 
Commander?.  Tiie  ship  escaped,  and  the  Com- 
modore was  shortly  after,  mucli  cliagrined  to 
learn,  from  some  fishing  boats,  that  she  was  an 
English  East  Indiaman.  The  same  evening,  the 
Cojnniodore's  ship  narrowly  escaped  being  driven 
against  some  rocks  on  the  Irish  shore,  in  a  calm. 
Having  sent  out  boats  to  tow  her  off,  and  this 
was  happily  efTected,  the  crew  of  one  of  the  boats 
consisting  of  an  officer  and  eleven  men,  instead  of 
returning  to  the  ship,  made  oil"  for  the  land,  and 
were  pursued  by  one  Lieutenant  and  twelve  men 
in  another  boat. — Both  crews  made  good  their 
landing,  and  the  latter  continued  to  pursue  the 
former  on  shore,  when  the  two  parties  were  taken 
prisoners  by  the  inhabitants.  This  occurrence 
deprived  him  of  the  services  of  twenty-two  of  his 
best  seamen  and  two  experienced  officers  In  a. 
succeeding  gale,  his  ship  had  nearly  been  lost  by 
the  loosening  of  one  of  the  lower  de-k  guns.  He 
was  now  separated  from  the  rest  of  his  squadroi>, 
!3  consequence  of  which  he  made  for  Lewis  Ishnc^^ 
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one  of  the  Hehrldes.  the  place  of  reii(1ez\oiis,  o/f 
which  he  arrived  tli<i  3()th  of  August,  and  on  tht 
next  dixy  captured  eleven  sail,  one  of  which  beinL; 
valuahle,  was  manned,  and  ordered  for  L'Orient ; 
the  rest  were  sunk.  A  {cw  days  after,  he  gavt: 
chase  and  captured  an  Knglish  letter  of  marque^ 
mounting  twenty-two  c;inis,  iVom  Leith  bound  ibr 
Quebet-,  and  laden  with  naval  and  niilitar}'  stores, 
which  surrendered  without  resistance.  In  the 
morning  of  the  same  day,  Jones  had  dc^scried  three 
vessel*  at  a  distance,  w liich  he  deemed  to  be  ship; 
of  war,  and  supposing  them  to  belong  to  the  ene- 
my, preparations  were  forthwith  made  for  action. 
But  this  precaution  was  unnecessary,  as  about 
mid  day,  two  of  them  came  up,  proving  to  be  the 
Alliance  fi-igatc.  Captain  Landais,  with  his  prize, 
a  letter  of  ujarque,  of  twenty-four  guns,  laden 
with  naval  and  military  stores,  also  on  the  same 
destination  \rith  her  consort,  the  one  w  hich  Jones 
harl  just  captured.  A  few  iioiirs  after  tlie  Pallas, 
and  tlic  next  morninc:,  the  Vengeance  came  up  : 
thus  were  tlie  squaih-on  united  once  more,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Cerf  Cutter,  of  which  no  in- 
formation was  received.  These  two  prizes  were 
orvlered  for  France,  and  Jones  stood  for  the  Ork- 
neys, oir  which  Islands,  he  cruised  for  sonie  days, 
and  succeeded  in  Cispturiug  and  destroying  six- 
teen sail.  He  then  made  for  the  N  K  of  the 
Scotcli  coast,  \\!»ere  he  took  and  destroyed  seven 
vessels  engaged  in  the  coal  trade.  He  next  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  putting  the  town  of  Leith  under 
contribution,  and  called  a  council  of  officers,  to 
whom  he  submitted  the  plan,  A  maj(jrity,  at  first, 
were  opposed  to  it ;  but  upor*  heari[tg  his  obser- 
vations in  regard  to  its  pra<  ticahility,  they  as- 
sent^^d  to  make  the  atlen»pl.  His  plan  was  to 
move  Ihe  whole  squadron  up  the  Frith  of  F^orth, 
oil  Leith,  under  English  colours,  his  oflktrs  wea3> 
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Tug  the  uniform  of  the  British  navy  ;  by  which 
)neans  they  could  get  up  without  exciting  any 
suspicion.  When  they  should  arrive  off  the  town 
they  were  to  anchor  with  springs  on  their  cables, 
and  presenting  their  broadsides,  to  prepare  foi- 
cannonading.  After  this,  an  ofiicer  was  to  be  des- 
patched with  a  (lag,  to  demand  the  ransom  of  the 
town  for  i:iOO,000  sterling.  One  half  hour  was 
only  to  have  been  allowed  the  inliabiiants  for 
deliberation,  and  in  case  of  non-compliance  Leith 
was  to  be  laid  in  ashes,  with  red  hot  shot,  with 
which  the  squadron  was  prepared.  If  any  defi- 
ciency should  appear  for  want  of  currency,  it  was 
to  be  made  up  with  silver  plate.  Its  transporta- 
tion on  board  the  commodore's  ship  was  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  town.  The  ofiicers  were  dressed 
tn  the  unitbrms  of  the  English  navy,  according  to 
their  respective  ranks.  The  squadron  entered 
the  Frith,  with  a  favourable  wind,  hove  to  within 
sight  of  Edinburgh,  and  threw  out  a  signal  for  a 
pilot.  Each  vessel  having  received  one,  they 
were  compelled  to  wait  for  the  tui-n  of  tide.  The 
deception  was  complete  ;  the  officer,  commanding 
at  Leith,  sent  his  compliments  to  the  Commodore, 
and  requested  to  know  what  squadron  it  was,  and 
the  name  of  the  Commander,  what  assistance  he 
required,  and  wliether  his  intention  was  to  come 
up  to  Leith.  He  also  asked  the  favour  of  a  barrel 
or  two  of  powder,  for  the  fort,  and  informed  him 
that  there  were  several  American  privateers  on 
the  coast;  that  the  inhabitants  were  greatly 
alarmed,  lest  these  cruisers  should  ascend  the 
Frith  and  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  town, 
Jones  gave  him  the  names  of  the  vessels  and  com- 
manders, corresponding  with  some  of  the  British 
n?.vy  of  the  same  size  and  metal,  and  sent  tl;e 
powder  as  rec|'.icst€d.  Every  thing,  thus  far,  suc- 
c^cdinff  to  admiration,  and  while  v^sitinci-  for  tli^ 
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turn  of  tide,  after  the  departure  of  the  messenger, 
which  was  inoiiiently  exj^eeted,  the  wind  shifted 
from  the  N.  E.  and  blew  fresii  from  the  S.  W. 
down  tlie  Frith.  At  tliis  juncture  a  [)rize  brig, 
which  had  been  recently  captured  and  manned 
with  Eugliihmen,  was  run  on  shore,  supposed  de- 
signedly, ajid  the  crew  eifecied  their  escape,  not- 
withstanding all  the  boats  of  the  squadron  had 
been  manned  and  sent  after  them.  Signal  was 
immediatcl}'  made  for  the  boats  to  return,  when 
all  put  to  sea  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  Al- 
though he  had  remained  in  this  situation,  for  seve- 
ral hours,  until  this  incident  occurred,  nothing  of 
.1  hostile  nature  was  suspected,  and  Jones  found 
himself  once  more  in  open  sea,  without  having 
received,  during  this  daring  excursion,  a  single 
shot.  On  the  11th  September,  he  captured  two 
vessels,  and  ordered  them  for  Dunkirk.  He  then 
coasted  along  and  spread  terror  and  consterna- 
tion wherever  he  went.  The  alarm  was  so  great 
at  Sunderland,  that  the  militia  turned  out  and 
lined  the  shore  :  some  of  the  inhabitants  caused 
their  most  valuable  e/iects  to  be  removed  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  whilst  others  buried  them. 
Jones  made  no  attempt  to  land,  and  their  fears 
subsided.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Hull,  where 
lie  burnt  sixteen  vessels  in  the  harbour,  and  threw 
the  whole  city  into  alarm  and  confusion.  Having 
left  this  place,  he  directed  his  course  for  Scarbo- 
rough, where  he  cruised  for  several  days,  meeting 
only  with  coasters  and  pilots.  He  converted  one 
of  the  latter,  which  was  decked  and  sloop  ngg^ed, 
into  a  tender.  This  he  frequently  despatched  for 
water  and  provisions,  and  occasionally  made  use 
of  it  as  a  decoy. 

Vv'hen   cruising   off  Flamborougb  head,  about 
tuo   leagues   from  the  shore,  on  the  22d  Septen>^ 
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ber,  at  two  o'clock  P.  M.  he  descried  t'je  Br.ltic 
fleet,  for  which  he  had  been  so  long  on  the  look- 
out, under  convoy. 

As  the  weather  became  clear,  by  the  help  of  his 
glass,  Jones  counted  thirty-seven  sail  staiiding  in 
tor  the  land.  At  this  moment,  his  tender  was 
manned  with  a  Lieutenant  and  twenty  men  well 
armed,  to  take  possession  ol^  a  small  rtcet  ol  mer- 
chantmen ot'  little  value,  amounting  to  iLirtoen 
sail,  which  were  near  him.  He  instantly  oidered 
the  n^cn  and  officer  to  abandon  them  r,nd  return 
to  the  ship.  As  soon  as  this  was  done  he  gave 
chase,  directing  l.>y  signal  tlie  Commanders  ol'the 
other  ships  of  iiis  squadron  to  do  the  same.  He 
soon  discovered  the  fleet  to  be  convoyed  by  a  fri- 
gate arid  sloop  of  war.  The  Commandos  of  the 
convojing  ships  perctiving,  that  an  attack  was; 
designed,  hove  iheir  ships  in  stays  and  stood  oti' 
the  land  with  a  similar  intention.  The  nierchants 
kept  iiovering  in  with  the  land  and  ma<le  for  Scar- 
borough castle.  At  seven  P.  M.  Jones  threw  out 
signals  to  speak  with  the  Captains  of  the  Alliance 
and  Pallas,  which  were  attended  to.  He  directed 
Captain  Landais  of  the  Alliance,  to  engage  the 
largest  of  the  enemy's  ships,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Bonne  Honnne  Richard.  Land>iis  promised 
obedience.  The  Captain  of  the  Pallas  was  or- 
dered to  engage  the  smaller  ship.  The  vessels 
severally  displayed  the  colours  of  their  respective 
nations ;  the  English  hove  to  under  St.  George's 
rross,  while  the  Americans  were  drawn  up  in  or- 
der of  battle,  under  the  thirteen  stripes.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  signal  given  from  the  largest  ship  of 
theenemy,  shortly  after,  the  Commander  of  the  les- 
ser vessel  crowded  sail  and  endeavoured  to  eflect 
an  escape.  The  Captain  of  the  Pallas,  as  direct- 
ed, immediately  gave  chase,  while  Captain  Lan- 
dais, in  the  Alliance,  did  the  same  in  disobedience 
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of  orders,  ]ca\  inp;  Jones  to  contend  alone  wilh  the 
larger  vessel.     When  the  hostile  sliips  had  sufli- 
cienilv^  nearrd,  their  respective  Captains    hailed 
each  other,  and  connncne.nl  the  scene  of  carnage 
at  nioon-ri^e,    about  a    quarter    before   eight,   at 
pistol  j>hot  distance.     The  English  bhip  gave  the 
lirst  fire  from  her  upper  and  quarter-deck,  which 
.Tones  returned  with  alacrity.     Tlirce  of  his  lower 
deck  guns  on  the  starboard'  side,  burst  in  the  gun- 
room   and   killed  the  men   stationed  at  them,  in 
consequence  of  which   orders  were  given   not  to 
fire  the  other  three  eighteen  pounders  mounled  o\* 
ihat  deck,  lest  a  similar  misfortune  should  occur. 
Tliis  prevented  him  from  the   advantage   he  ex- 
pected to    have  derivtd    from  them  in  the   then 
existing  calm.       Having  to   contend    alone    with 
both  the  enemy's  ships,  and  the  Bonne  llommo 
jlichard  having    received    several    shot,    between 
wind  and  water,  he  grappled  with  the  larger  vessel, 
to  render  her  force   useless,  and  to  prevent  firing 
i'rom  the  smaller  one.     In  ellecli ng  this  object,  the 
superior  manceuvring  of  li»e  larger  ship  embarrass- 
ed him  greatly.      He  accomplished,   however,    to 
lay  liis  ship  athwart   the  hawse  of  his  opponent's. 
His  mizzen  shrouds  struck  the  jib-boom   of  th» 
enemy  and  hung;  for  some  time  ;  but  they  soon 
gave  way,  w  hen  both  fell  along  side  of  each  other, 
head  to  stern.     The  Ihike  of  the  enemy's  spare 
anchor,    hooked    the    I>onne    Homme    Kiciiard's 
quarter,  both  ships  being  so  closely  grappl*^d  fore 
and  aft,  that  the  muzzles  of  their  respective  guns 
touched-each  other's  sides.     The  Captain  of  the 
enemy's  smaller  ship  judiciously  ceased  firing,  as 
soon   as  Jones   had   effected  his   design,    lest   he 
should  assist  to  injure  his  consort.     In  this  situa- 
tion,  the  crews  of  both  ships   continued  the  en- 
gagement  most   desperately    for   several    hours. 
Many  of  the  guns  of  the  American  ships  were  rcu- 
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d^rcd  useless,  v/liil:  those  ofthe  English  remained 
manageable. — Some  time  after,  a  brave  fellow, 
posted  in  the  Bonne  Homme  Richard's  main  top, 
succeeded  in  silencing  a  number  of  the  enemy's 
guns.  This  man,  with  a  lighted  match  and  a  bas- 
ket filled  with  hand  grenades,  advanced  along  the 
main  yard,  until  he  was  over  the  enemy's  deck. 
Being  enabled  to  distinguish  objects  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  wherever  he  discovered  a  number  of 
persons  together,  he  dropped  a  hand  grenade 
among  them.  He  succeeded  in  dropping  several 
through  the  scuttles  of  the  ship-^these  set  fire  ior 
the  cartridge  of  an  eighteen  pounder,  which  com- 
Hiunicated  successively  to  other  cartridges,  dis- 
abled all  the  officers  and  men,  and  rendered 
useless  all  the  guns  abaft  the  main-mast.  The 
enem^^'s  ship  was,  many  times,  set  on  fire,  by  the 
great  quantity  of  combustible  matter  thrown  on 
board,  and  witli  much  difficulty  and  toil  the  flames 
were  as  often  extinguished.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  action,  all  the  guns  ofthe  Bonne  Homme  Ri- 
chard were  silenced,  except  four  on  the  fore- 
castle, which  were  commanded  by  the  Purser, 
who  was  dangerously  wounded.  Jones  immedi- 
ately took  their  command  on  himself.  The  two 
guns  next  the  enemy  were  well  served.  The  sea- 
men succeeded  in  removing  another  from  the 
opposite  side. — Hence  only  three  guns  were  used 
towards  the  close  ofthe  action  on  board  of  Jones' 
ship.  The  musketry  and  swivels,  however,  did 
great  execution,  as  did  als©  the  incessant  fire  frptn 
the  round  tops,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ene- 
my were  several  times  driven  from  their  quar- 
ters. 

About  ten  o'clock,  s  report  was  in  circulation 
between  decks,  that  Jones  and  the  chief  ofiicers 
were  killed,  that  the  ship  had  four  or  five  feet 
water  in  her  hold,  and  was  siaking.    The  crew 
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|)ecame  alarmed,  and  tlie  gunner,  the  carpenter, 
and  the  master  at  arms  were  deputed  to  go  on 
deck  and  beg  (juartcrs  of  the  eneni}^     They  as- 
cended the  quarter-deck,  and  whilst  in  the  act  of 
fulfilling  their   mission,    were   discovered  by   the 
Commodore,   crying   for  quarters.     Hearing  the 
voice  of  Jones  caHing  "  what  rascals  are  these — 
shoot  tliem — kill  Ihem,"  the  carpenter  and  master 
at  arms  succeeded  in  getting  below.     The  Com- 
modore threw  both  lus  pistols  at  the  gunner,  who 
had  descended  to  the  foot  of  the  gang-way  ladder, 
and  his  skull   was   thereby  fractured.     The  man 
lay  there,    until  the  action  was  over,  after  which 
his  skull  was  trepanned  and  he  recovered.     While 
the  action  continued  to  rage  with  relentless  fury, 
both  sliips  took  fire,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
crews    were    obliged   to    cease    firing    and    exert 
themselves  in  extinguishing  the  flames,  in  wiiich 
their  respective  vessels  were  enveloped,  and  thus 
prevent    the   certain   destruction   of  all  the  com- 
batanl-\     The  fire  being  extinguished,  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  hostile  ship  asked,  if  Jones  had  struck, 
as  he   had   heard  a   cry  for  quarters.     Jones  re- 
plied, that  his  colours  would  never  descend,    till 
he  was  fairly  beaten.     The  action  re-commenced 
vi'iih  renewed  vigour.     Shortly  after  the  Alliance, 
Captain  Landais,  came  up  within  pistol  shot,  and 
began   a  heavy  firing,   injuring  both   friend  and 
foe ;  nor  did  the  firing  cease  fr«^ni   her,  notwith- 
standing .repeated  hailing,  until  the  signal  of  re- 
cognition w  as  fully  displayed  on  board  the  Bonne 
Homme   Richard.     Nearly    one    hundred   of  the 
prisoners  previously  captured,   had  been  suffered 
to  ascend  the  deck  by  Jones'  master  at  arms,  dur- 
ing the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  cry  for  quar- 
ters, owing  to  a  belief  that  the  vessel  was  sinking. 
To  jDrevent  danger  from  this  circumstance,  they 
were  stationed  at  the  pumps,  where  they  remained. 
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m  active   employ,   during   the  remainder  of  the 
battle. 

The  sides  of  the  Bonne  Homme  Richard  were 
nearly  stove  in,  her  helm  had  become  unnianage- 
able  :  a  splintered  piece  of  timber  alone  support- 
ed tlie  poop.  A  brisk  firing,  however,  was  kept- 
up  from  her  three  guns  on  the  quarter-deck.  Their 
shot  raked  the  enemy  fore  and  aft,  cutting  up  his 
rigging  and  spars,  so  that  his  main-mast  had  only 
the  yard-arm  of  the  Bonne  Homme  Richard  for 
support.  The  enemy's  fire  subsided  by  degrees, 
and  when  his  guns  could  no  longer  be  brought  to 
bear,  he  struck  his  colours. 

At  this  juncture,  his  mainmast  went  by  the 
board.  Lieutenant  Dale  was  left  below,  where 
being  no  longer  able  to  rally  his  men,  he,  although 
severely  wounded,  superintended  the  working  of 
the  pumps.  Notwithstanding  every  efibrt,  the 
hold  of  the  Bonne  Homme  Richard  was  half  full 
of  water,  when  the  enemy  surrendered.  After 
the  action,  the  wind  blew  fresh,  and  the  flames  on 
board  the  Richard  spread  anew  ;  nor  were  they 
extinguished  until  day-light  appeared.  In  the 
mean  time  all  the  ammunition  was  brought  on 
deck  to  be  thrown  overboard,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. The  enemy  had  nailed  his  flag  to  the  mast, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and  after  the  Cap- 
tain had  called  for  quarters,  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  his  men  to  bring  down  his  colours,  as  they 
expressed  their  dread  of  the  American  rifles.  He 
\y3LS  therefore,  obliged  to  do  that  service  himself. 
In  taking  possession  of  the  enemy,  three  of  Jones* 
men  were  killed  after  the  siin^idcr,  for  which  an 
apology  was  afterwards  made.  The  captured 
vessel  proved  to  be  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ship 
Serapis,  Captain  Pearson,  rating  forty-four,  but 
mounting  fifty  carnage  guns.  The  Bonne  Homme 
Ricbaru,  had  one  b'andred  and  sixty-five  killed. 
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«nd  one  hundred  and  tl)irty-seven  wounded  and 
missing.  The  Serapis  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  killed  and  seventy-six  wounded.  All  han^s 
were  removed  on  board  the  prize,  together  with 
!>uch  articles  as  could  be  saved,  and  at  about  ten 
o'clock,  A.  M.  the  next  day,  the  Bonne  Homme 
Richard  sunk. 

Shortly  after  this  contest  had  terminated,  Gap- 
'tain  Cotineau,  in  the  Pallas,  eng-aged  the  enemy's 
Cesser  ship,  which  struck  after  a  severe  engage- 
xnent  of  two  hours  and  a  half.     She  proved  to  be 
the  Countess  of  Scarborough.     Her  braces  were 
all  cut  away,  as  well   as  her  running  rigging  and 
rtopsail  sheets.     Seven  of  her  guns  were  dismonnt- 
cd  ;  four  men  killed  and  twenty  wounded.     More 
than  fifteen   hundred  persons  witnessed  the   san- 
guinary conflict  from   Flamborough   head.      On 
t-he  2Gth,  the  Serapis  being  put  under  jury-masts, 
and  in  a  condition  for  sailing,  the  squadron  made 
forthe  coast  of  Holland  and  arrived  ufl'  the  Texel, 
October  3d.      Hence  tlie  Commodore  despatch- 
od  a  barge  manned  under   his    first   Lieutenant^ 
with  a  request  to  the  Dutch  Admiral  commanding 
the  fleet  then  in  Texel  roads,  for  permission  to  en- 
ter.     The   Lieutenant  returned   with  a  positive 
refusal.     An  English   squadron  despatched  after 
Jones   hove   in   sight   shortly   after.     Upon   this, 
Jones  wrote  a  very  energetic  letter  to  the  Admi- 
ral,'which  he  sent  by  his  Lieutenant,  who  returned 
a  second  time  with  a  favourable  answer.     In  his 
letter  was  a  threat,  that  in  case  of  a  second  denial, 
be  would  enter  the  Texel,  regardless   of  conse- 
i^uences. — Having   received  pilots  on  board  the 
squadron,  the  signal  was  made  to  enter  the  Texel 
roads,  while  the  English  vessels  laid  nearly  with- 
in the  distance  of  cannon   shot.     They  entered 
accordingly,    and  anchored   inside  of  the  Dutch 
sc^nadren,   in  eight  fathom   water.      Before   the 
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sails  of  the  Serapis  were  furled,  Jones  received  an 
officer  sent  from  the  Dutch  Admiral  to  compli- 
ment him  on  his  safe  arrival,  and  to  recjuest  the 
pleasure  of  his  company  on  board  the  flag-ship. 

The  visit  was  paid,  and  Jones  was  treated  with 
marked  attention.  On  his  return  to  the  Serapis, 
he  saluted  the  xidmiral,  who  gave  him  one  in  re- 
turn. This  was  done,  while  the  English  look-out 
squadron  was  in  full  view,  without  the  bar,  and 
not  more  than  four  or  five  miles  distant. 

On  the  ITth  of  the  same  month,  the  Dutch  Ad- 
miral sent  an  officer  in  his  barge  on  board  of  tho 
American  Commodore's  ship,  with  an  order  to> 
proceed  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible,  as  in  case  oC 
refusal  he  wuuld  incur  his  displeasure.  Jone» 
promised  compliance,  and  treated  the  officer  with 
great  politeness.  He,  however,  remained  in  the 
Texel  until  the  2Sth  of  December.  During  this 
time,  these  orders  v/ere  nlmost  dfiily  repeated, 
but  Jones  treated  them  v.ith  silence,  until  one  wa^i 
delivered,  vvhic'i  was  couched  in  terms,  by  iio> 
means,  suited  to  his  temper.  He  sent  a  reply,  that 
he  did  not  iikft  any  imposition  ;  and  that,  althougU 
the  Dutch  Admiral  had  the  honour  of  command  • 
ing  a  sixty-f(jur,  he  would  not  dare  to  give  bira  oii 
board  the  Alliance,  in  which  vessel  he  had  hoisted 
his  flag,  such  insultin^i;  and  abusive  language. 
This  spirited  answer  had  the  desired  effict ;  foi- 
Jones  received  no  more  visits  of  this  kind,  and 
when  he  was  getting  under  way,  th«  Dutch  Adnii- 
ral  sent  his  boats  to  assist  the  squadron  ia  passing 
the  bar. 

During  the  time,  that  Jones  remained  in  the 
Texel,  the  British  Ambassador  at  the  Hague,  Sir 
Joseph  Yorke,  demanded  of  the  States'  General 
the  surrender  of  the  prizes  Serapis  and  Countesa 
©f  Scarborough,  which  were  then  lying  in  their 
waters.  Their  high  mightinesses  declined  inter- 
11^ 
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Vering.  Jones  hoisted  liis  flag  on  board  the  All*^- 
ance,  and  put  to  sea.  He  was  followed  by  two 
British  frigates,  whose  commanders  dared  not  to 
attack  him.  He  passed  within  view  of  the  British 
squadron  in  the  Downs,  and  arrived  safe  at  Co- 
run  na  in  Spiin.  Jones  repaired  to  Paris,  and  on 
his  presentation  at  court,  the  king  of  France  pre- 
sented him  with  aiT  elegant  sword  ;  and,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  American  Congress,  he  was 
also  invested  with  the  cross  of  the  military  order 
of  merit.  The  brave,  but  less  fortunate  Pearson, 
after  his  arrival  in  England,  was  knighted  by  hrs 
Britannic  Majesty.  He  received  also  testimonials 
from  corporate  bodies,  evincive  of  their  respect 
for  his  courage  and  good  conduct.  The  Captain 
of  the  Countess  of  Scarborough  was,  likewise,  not 
weglected. 

Captain  Landais  left  the  command  of  the  Alli- 
ance, which  the  American  minister  at  Versailles, 
Dr.  Franklin,  gave  to  Jones.  Landais  changed 
his  mind  and  resumed  his  command,  which  Jones' 
)ong  stay  at  Paris  enabled  him  to  do  without  in- 
terruption. 

Jones  then  applied  to  the  French  government, 
and  by  his  personal  influence,  procured  the  loan 
to  the  United  Slates  of  the  frigate  Ariel,  in  which 
he  returned  to  America.  This  aflair  will  be  put 
into  the  best  point  of  view  for  public  comprehen- 
sion, by  a  re-publication  of  an  extract  from  Dr, 
Franklin,  and  a  letter  written  on  the  samt  sub- 
ject, by  Jones  to  Mr.  Dumas,  at  the  Hague,  both 
_©f  which  are  here  introduced  : 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Dr  TranJdin, 

dated,  Passy,  July  28,  1780. 

"I  am  less  committed  than  you  imagine  in  the 

affair   between  Jones  and    Landais.     The  latter 

^^^as  not  dispossessed  by  me  of  hi^  coraraaad  -,  \Mt 
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quitted  it.  He  afterwards  took  it  into  his  bead 
to  resume  it,  which  the  former's  too  long  stay  at 
Paris,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  eflecling.  Cap- 
tain Jones  is  going  in  the  Ariel  frigate  to  America, 
where  they  may  settle  their  afiairs  as  they  can." 

From  J.  Paul  Jones,  dated  Ariel,  road  of  St.  Croix, 
Sept.  8,  17S0— ?o  M.  Dumas. 

*'I  daresay,  my  dear  friend,  my  silence  for  so 
long  time,  must  have  an  extraordinary  appear- 
ance to  you,  and  have  excited  in  your  mind  vari- 
ous conjectures  not  much  to  my  advantage.  I 
will  now  endeavour  to  make  some  atonement,  by 
confessing  the  truth.  I  have  been  ashamed  to 
write  you  on  account  of  the  strange  variety  of 
events  that  have  taken  place,  and  detained  me  in 
port,  from  the  10th  of  February  until  this  date. 

"  I  wish  to  pass  over  these  events,  for  the  pre- 
sent, in  silence,  choosing  rather  to  suffer  a  little 
ill-natured  misconstruction,  thai^  attempt  explana- 
tion before  the  matters  are  brought  to  a  proper 
and  final  decision.  I  hope  it  will  then  appear, 
that  I  have  not  been  very  fairly  treated,  and  that 
my  conduct  has  been  blameless.  M.  de  C.  pursued 
his  resentment  to  such  a  length,  as  obliged  me  in 
April  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Minister,  greatly 
against  my  will,  at  that  moment,  for  I  then 
thought  myself  neglected,  and  not  very  well  used 
by  him  ;  but  I  was  most  agreeably  undeceived  by 
the  very  friendly  reception  I  met  with.  My  eve- 
ry demand  was  granted  respecting  the  prizes  ;  it 
became  me,  therefore,  to  be  very  modest.  1  found, 
that  1  had  G.  alone  to  thank  for  the  altercations 
at  the  Texel.  He  sought  to  dishonour  me ;  but 
could  not.  I  had  the  happiness  to  be  feasted  a»d 
caressed  by  all  the  world  at  Paris  and  VersailleSj 
O^cept  himself.    He,  however,  looked  guilty  -,  v^ 
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did  not  speak  together,  not  because  I  bad  any  de- 
termined objection,  for  1  love  his  family  ;  but  he 
could  not  look  nie  in  the  face,  and  fled  whenever 
chance  brought  us  near  each  other. 

"  Without  studying  it,  I  enjoved  over  him  a  tri- 
umph as  great  as  I  could  wish  to  experience  over 
Jemmy  Twitcher.  His  Majesty  ordered  a  superb 
.•iword  to  be  made  for  me,  which  I  have  since  re- 
ceived, and  it  is  called  much  niore  eler;aui  than 
that  presented  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette.  Or 
the  blade  is  this  inscription,  "  Findicatl  Maris 
Jjiidovicus  XVI.  remuneraior  strenno  vindici."  His 
M:j«sty  lias  also  written,  by  his  minister,  the 
strongest  letter  that  is  possible,  in  approbation  of 
my  conduct  to  the  President  of  Congress,  ollVring 
to  invest  me  \^ith  the  cross,  an  institution  ol' mili- 
tary merit,  whi<^h  I  carry  with  me  to  the  Clu  va- 
Her  dc  la  Luzerne.  The  minister  of  the  Marine 
has  besides  addressed  a  very  kind  letter  to  my- 
self, and  I  iiave  also  had  the  like  honour  shewn  me 
by  the  other  ministers.  I  continue  to  receive  con- 
stant marks  of  esteem  and  honourable  attenlion 
^rom  the  court  ;  and  the  ship  I  now  command  was 
3ent  to  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  my 
application.  Nothing  has  detained  me  from  sail- 
ing, for  this  month  past,  but  thai  my  officers  and 
Hieu  are  still  without  wages  or  prize-money. 
There  is  a  strange  mystery  in  this,  which  when 
explained,  must  surprise  C.  who  pretends  to  exer- 
cise authority  over  these  monies,  and  who  will,  I 
fear,  persist  in  withholding  them  till  he  obliges  mo 
to  hay  a  second  complanit  agair\st  ii'in  before  the 
minister;  and  if  I  am  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
this  step,  he  will  not  come  off  so  well  as  he  has 
hitherto  done,  on  the  score  of  betraying  secrets. 

*'  I  will  take  care  of  your  packets,  and,  as  I  ex- 
pect to  rems;ia  t)wt  two  or  three  <Ja)S  longer,  J- 
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liope  to  heai^  from  you  through  the  hands  of  our 
friend  R.  M.*  of  Philadelphia.  Let  rne  know- 
how  Mr.  Round  Face,-}-  first  letter,  that  went  late- 
ly from  Paris  to  the  Hague,  is  proceeding  ?  I 
understand  he  has  gone  to  Amsterdam.  1  wish  he 
maybe  doing  good.  If  he  should,  inadvertently,  do 
evil,  as  a  stranger,  I  shall,  as  his  fellow-citizen,  be 
very  sorry  for  it.  1  confess  I  am  anxious  about 
his  situation.  The  man  has  a  family,  and.  in  these 
troublesome  times,  I  wish  he  were  at  home  to 
mind  his  trade  and  his  fireside,  for  I  think  he  has 
travelled  more  than  his  fortune  can  well  bear. 

"Present  my  respects  to  Madame,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Muse.  I  got  many  little  pieces  addressed  to 
me  while  near  the  Court,  but  I  made  very  little 
return.  When  I  revisit  Europe,  and  find  a  mo- 
ment to  see  you  at  the  Hague,  I  will  be  obliged  to 
you  if  you  please  to  make  a  C.  of  my  brother 
knight  for  bis  unremitting  attention  to  me  while  at 
the  Texel.  I  have  written  but  twice  to  your  Sa- 
^an.  I  am,  ray  dear  philosopher,  with  unalterable 
regard, 

J.  P.  JONES.'^ 

Jff.  Dumai- 

Jones  sailed  for  the  United  States  in  the  Ariel, 
about  the  last  of  September  from  L'Orient.  Off 
Bermuda,  he  fell  in  with  an  English  frigate  of 
superior  force,  at  night.  On  being  hailed,  Jones, 
with  a  view  to  deceive,  gave  the  name  of  a  ship 
belonging  to  the  British  navy,  with  that  of  her 
Commander,  instead  of  his  own.  The  deception 
took  effect.  The  roughness  of  the  weather  pre- 
vented sending  aboard  during  the  night.  The 
English  Captain  directed,  that  both  ships  should 

*..(••••••••>     -••... 11.  .-o^. 

*  Robert  Morris,  INUnister  of  Finance, 
t  J.  Adums,  Minister  to  Holland. 
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keep  company  until  day-light,  when  Jones  was  t^ 
have  sent  his  boat  and  an  officer  on  board  the  fri- 
gate with  his  papers.  Jones  promised  compliance. 
In  the  meantime,  the  utmost  silence  was  preserved 
and  every  thing  got  ready,  on  board  the  Ariel, 
for  an  engagement.  No  one  was  suffered  to  quit 
his  quarters  on  any  pretext  whatever.  The 
American  being  thus  fully  prepared  tor  action 
and  the  English  in  unsuspecting  security,  a  few 
minutes  after  eleven  at  night,  Jones  poured  a 
broadside  into  his  vessel  at  pistol  shot  distance. 
Before  the  English  could  get  to  quarters,  he 
wore  ship  and  gave  the  other  broadside,  and  the 
enemy  sunk  without  firing  a  gun. 

After  his  arrival  Iq  the  United  States,  Jones 
was  appointed  to  connnand  the  America.  His 
commission  was  dated  June  26th,  17S1.  The  loss 
of  the  Magnifique  of  74  guns  induced  Congress  to 
present  this  ship  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty, 
in  consequence  of  which  Jones  remained  without 
command  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Between  Jones  and  Landais,  the  greatest  inve* 
teracy  exi^led.  The  latter  sought  every  oppor- 
tunity of  insulting  him  for  the  purpose  of  induc- 
ing him  to  fight  in  single  combat.  But  although 
his  bravery  had  been  evinced  on  the  most  trying 
eccasions  in  general  contest,  Landais  never  suc- 
ceeded in  his  object.  After  having  insulted  hira 
publicly  both  in  Nantz  and  New-lfork  in  1784, 
without  effect,  he  gave  vent  to  his  spleen  by  the 
publication  of  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  endeavour- 
ed to  eluciilate  liis  conduct,  while  he  commanded 
the  Alliance,  during  the  fight  between  the  Bonne 
Homme  Richard  and  the  Serapis ;  but  the  public 
appeared  to  take  very  little  concern  in  what  h$ 
wrote  upon  the  subject. 

After  the  peace,  Jones  returned  to  Europe. — 
Having  repaired  to  St.  Petersburg,   the  Empress 
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Catheriae  gave  him  a  commission  in  tiie  Russian 
fleet  in  the  Baltic.  But  the  English  oflicers  in 
her  employ,  in  tbat  sea,  refused  to  serve  under 
him.  She  then  transferred  him  to  a  command  in 
the  Black  sea,  to  serve  under  the  Prince  of  Nas- 
sau, in  the  war  against  the  Turks. 

The  Russian  fleet  being  inferior  to  the  enemy 
both  in  size  of  ships  and  metal,  Jones,  ever  fiF.it- 
ful  in  expedients,  proposed  a  plan  to  the  Prince 
of  \as5,au,  for  the  capture  or  destruction  of  the 
entire  Turkish  fleet.  Tiie  plan  was  approved  of. 
As  soon  as  the  enerny  appeared,  acci^rding  to 
preconcert,  the  Russians  threw  a  part  of  their 
ballast  and  some  guns  overboard.  Thus  light- 
ening their  vessels,  they  ran  them  into  a  bay  in 
shoal  water.  The  Turks  pursued  ihem  with  their 
heavy  shipping,  being  perfectly  certain,  as  they 
thought,  that  they  would  effect  tlieir  capture  ;  but 
too  late,  they  found  themselves  aground  and  un-  . 
manageable.  A  fleet  of  Russian  light  vessels 
jirepared  for  the  purpose,  then  attacked  them, 
while  they  were  incapable  of  defence. — Jones 
held  forth  to  the  Prince  of  Nassau  the  great  ac- 
quisition,  which  the  capture  of  the  Turkish  fleet 
would  be  to  the  Russian  navy,  in  that  sea,  and 
that  the  prisoners  would  be  an  object  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  state,  as  exchanges  could  there- 
by be  greatly  facilitated  ;  but  his  advice  was  of 
no  avail.  The  Prince  attacked  the  Turkish  fleet, 
set  them  on  Are,  and  involved  them  and  their  crews 
in  one  general  conflagration.  Humanity  shudders 
at  the  sanguinary  act.  Yet  he  was  applauded  for 
his  barbarity.  Jones  retired  from  the  service  and 
went  to  France.  He  resided  in  Paris  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  Revolution,  and  died  in  that  city  in 
17^2,  where  he  was  buried  with  every  honourable 
-distinction,  at  the  expense  of  the  French  NatioR' 
^1  Convention, 
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MAJOR-GENERAL 

WILLI  \M  HEATH, 

The  Heath  family  emigrated  to  Massachusetts* 
-ind  settled  at  Roxbury,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston* 
=n  the  early  age  of  that  colony.  Major-general 
William  Heath  was  born  on  the  second  of  March, 
T737,  O.  S.  un  the  family  inheritance,  and  is  of 
ihe  fifth  generation,  on  whom  the  estate  has  de- 
volved. His  education  was  plain  and  suited  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  He  was  bred  a  farmer ; 
but  passionately  fond  of  reading  military  works, 
which  led  him  to  become  intiuiately  acquainted 
with  the  profession  of  arms,  to  which  he  was  great- 
ly attached.  In  Boston,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Ancient  and  Honoiuabie  Artillery  Com- 
pany in  1705.  Immediately  after  this,  at  the  in- 
stance and  solicitation  of  the  Colonel  of  the  first 
regiment  of  Sulfolk  militia,  he  was  commissioned 
by  Governor  Barnard,  to  command  the  Colonel's 
own  company.  He  was  subseciuesitly  dio*€n,  and 
served  first  as  Lieutenant  and  afterwards  as  Cap- 
tain of  that  ancient  and  honourable  corps,  into 
which  he  had  been  first  received. 

A  great  intimacy  and  strong  private  attachment 
existed  between  Governor  Barnard  and  Captain 
Heath,  while  the  former  remained  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province,  notwithstanding  a  difference 
of  sentiment  between  them,  on  the  troubles,  which 
were  then  in  embryo. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1770,  about  the 
time  of  the  Boston  massacre.  Captain  Heath  com- 
menced a  series  of  addresses  to  the  public,  signed 
"  A  Military  Country man.''^  In  these  he  particu- 
larly pointed  out  the  importance  of  acquiring  n 
iuiowledge  of  arms,  and  an  acquaintance  with  mi- 
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Hlary  discipline.  Governor  Barnard,  having  been 
superseded  by  Governor  Hutchinson,  the  latter, 
jn  re-organizing  the  Suffolk  militia,  left  Captain 
Heath  out  of  his  command,  in  consequence  of 
his  known  attachment  to  the  colonial  rights. 

When  the  crisis  had  so  far  advanced,  that  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  determined  to  choose 
their  own  officers,  to  prepare  for  the  final  appeal 
for  redress  of  grievances.  Captain  Heath  was 
chosen  to  command  his  old  company  in  Roxbnry, 
and  by  the  officers  of  the  Suffolk  county  first  re- 
giment of  militia,  promoted  to  be  their  Colonel. 

Immediately  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  gene- 
ral court,  a  Provincial  Congress  was  organized, 
who,  among  other  committees,  chose  one  of  great 
importance  in  the  then  state  of  affairs,  denomina- 
ted "  the  Committe  of  Safety,"  vested  with  exe- 
cutive powers.  Colonel  Heath  was  appointed  a 
member  of  that  body,  and  entered  upon  the  duties 
.assigned  him  with  the  greatest  alacrity. 

A  sum  of  money  having  been  voted,  by  the 
Provincial  Congress,  to  procure  munitions  of  war 
and  provisions,  quantities  of  each  were  purchased 
and  deposited  at  Concord.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  strictest  attention  was  paid  to  instructing  the 
militia  in  military  discipline. 

The  Provincial  Congress  which  then  held  their 
sittings  at  Cambridge,  on  the  9th  February,  1775, 
appointed  Colonel  Heath  one  of  their  Generals. 
The  Generals  thus  appointed  by  the  Committee 
cf  Safety,  were  authorised  to  oppose,  with  the 
militia  under  their  respective  commands,  the  car- 
rying into  execution  the  act  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, for  the  better  regulation  of  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  JVeiv-England.  This  was 
one  of  the  mqst  impolitic  measures  the  British 
ministry  could  have  adopted,  and  instead  of  pro- 
ducing the  anticipated  result,  only  served  to  blow^ 
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into  a  flame  the  embers  of  discontent,  which  sound 
policy  would  have  induced  tht  m  to  extinguish. — 
A  resistance  to  this  act,  and  others,  ec{ually  un- 
wise and  tyrannical,  became  engrafted  on  the 
minds  of  the  colonists  as  an  imperious  duty. 

General  Heath  was  actively  employed  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  duties  assigned  him  in  his  respec- 
tive capacities,  both  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Safety,  and  as  a  genei  al  officer.  Lexing- 
ton and  liunker's  hill  witnessed  his  devotion  to 
the  colonial  rights.  The  day  al\er  the  alfair  at 
Lexington,  he  appointed  Mr.  Joseph  Ward,  his 
Aid-de-camp  and  Secretary.  General  Ward,  the 
first  on  the  list  of  Generals  appointed  by  the 
Provincial  Congress,  arrived  at  Cambridge  a  day 
or  two  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  assumed 
the  chief  command  at  that  camp;  while  General 
Thonias  commanded  at  Roxbury.  The  force 
Avith  Thomas  was  considered  too  weak  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  while  the  force  of  Ward  was 
very  numerous.  In  order  to  equalize  the  two 
camps,  and  to  strengthen  General  Thomas'  com- 
iTiand,  General  Heath  was  ordered,  with  four  regi- 
ments, to  Roxbury,  where  he  remained  until 
July,  after  the  Continental  Congress  had  appoint- 
ed Colonel  Washington  to  the  rank  of  Command- 
er-in-chief of  all  their  forces,  and  he  a(  cordingly 
assumed  his  station  sometime  in  that  month. 

In  the  organization  of  the  army  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  General  Heath  was  the  fourth 
Brigadier  in  numerical  order,  previous  to  which 
arrangement  being  known  in  camp,  he  had  re- 
ceived, on  the  21st  of  June,  a  commission  of  Ma- 
jor-general from  the  Provincial  Congress.  While 
the  Americans  were  fortifying  themselves  in  Cam- 
bridge and  Roxbury,  they  experienced  the  want 
of  able  engineers.  It  was  about  this  time,  that 
General  Heath  prevailed   upon  Captain  Henry 
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Knox,  of  the  Boston  Grenadiers,  to  join  the  army. 
The  disposition  of  Knox  did  not  require  much 
eloquence  to  induce  him  to  engage  in  defence  of 
those  rights  which  were  ever  dear  to  his  heart. 
He  afterwards  rose  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
artillery,  and  was  deservedly  high  in  public  esti- 
mation throughout  the  war. 

General  Heath  was  ordered,  on  the  night  of 
the  23d  November,  1775,  with  a  detachment  to 
Cobble's-hili  to  complete  the  works  began  the  pre- 
ceding evening  by  a  fatigue  party  under  General 
Putnam.  A  sufficient  force  was  sent  by  General 
Ward  to  protect  them  against  molestation  from 
the  enemy.  The  spirit  of  opposition  to  unjust 
agf^ression  was  general ;  its  rapid  spread  inspirit- 
ed the  incipient  characters  of  the  Revolution,  and 
a  most  lieart-felt  cheerfulness  pervaded  all  ranks 
to  brave  the  impending  storm. 

Remaining  at  his  station  on  Cobble's  hill,  and 
participating  in  its  toils,  fatigues  and  dangers,  he 
was  detailed  on  the  18th  of  December  with  a  bo- 
dy of  300  men  to  Leechmore  Point,  to  prosecute 
a  work,  which  had  been  commenced  there  by  his 
friend  General  Putnam,  whom  he  was  sent  to  re- 
lieve, within  balf  a  mile  of  a  hostile  ship  of  war. 
An  eighteen  pounder,  which  had  been  fired  at 
this  vessel  by  direction  of  the  Captain  of  artillery, 
from  Cobble's  hill,  which  Heath  had  just  left,  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  weigh  anchor  and  proceed 
beyond  the  reach  of  anticipated  danger;  other- 
wise the  prosecution  of  those  works  would  have 
been  attended  with  bloody  consequences,  to  alle- 
viate which  the  surgical  department  attending  the 
American  corps  had  been  particularly  attentive. 
While  the  work  was  going  on.  General  Heath  had 
pointed  out  to  his  men,  how  to  act,  so  afi  to  receive 
the  least  possible  injury  from  shells  or  cannon 
x^hot  from  the  enemy's  floating  batteries  in  the  ad- 
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j'acent  waters.  The  anticipated  shells  and  can- 
non shot  were  fruitlessly  discharged,  the  witness^ 
ing  of  which  induced  the  enemy  to  discontinue 
them.  Heatli  was  relieved,  as  Putnam  had  beeos 
and  his  corps  retired  from  the  position  uninjured 
and  unmolested. 

The  grand  army  continued  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  occasionally  skirmishing  with  the  enemy 
until  the  following  March,  177G.  The  defensive 
works,  which  had  been  thrown  up,  during  this  pe- 
riod, were  of  much  service.  The  conduct  of  the 
Anaericans  was  directed  with  so  much  vigour  and 
spirit,  that  General  Gage,  with  the  British  garri- 
i>on,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  the  town  of  Boston 
on  the  17th  of  March.  In  their  retreat,  they  de- 
stroyed all  their  munitions  of  war  which  were 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  the' Americans.  Among 
other  acts  of  destruction,  they  blew  up  Castle 
William,  and  destroyed  their  barracks  on  the 
19th. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  General  Heath  was  des- 
patched to  New-York,  with  the  troops  under  Ge- 
neral Putnam,  destined  for  the  defence  of  that  im- 
portant position.  During  his  stay  in  New-York> 
General  Heath  was  inoculated  with  the  small-pox. 
The  defences  of  New-York  were  rapidly  going  on. 
The  unfavourable  news  of  the  termination  of 
General  Montgomery's  expedition  against  Que- 
bec, spread  a  partial  gloom  over  the  Americans. 
I3ut  this  was,  for  some  time,  considerably  diminish- 
ed by  the  news  of  the  favourable  dispositions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  quarter  of  the  continent. 

About  the  latter  end  of  June,  a  plot  was  disco- 
vered for  the  destruction  of  the  Americans,  and 
General  Washington  was  to  have  been  enveloped 
in  their  general  fate.  The  Mayor  of  that  city,  a 
gunsmith,  and  some  foreigners,  belonging  to  the 
guard  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  were  arrested 
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upon  suspicion.  This  affair  terminated  with  the 
execution  of  one  Hickey,  belonging  to  tlie  Gene- 
ral's guard. 

Preparations  of  defence  were  still  going  on,  in 
consequence  of  the  expected  daily  arrival  of  Ge- 
neral Howe  with  a  large  hostile  force.  On  the 
29(h  of  June,  a  council  of  war  v.as  held.  On  the 
SOtli  the  Gtneral-in-chief's  lady  ieft  that  city,  and 
on  the  id  of  July  the  Biitish  fleet  anchored  in  the 
waters  of  New- York  Bay.  On  the  9th  of  the 
sanae  montli  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
read  at  the  head  of  the  several  brigades  forming 
the  American  garrisofi,  and  received  with  the 
greatest  eclat  During  the  sickness,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Ainorican  cnnip  in  August  following, 
General  Heath's  brigade  lost  their  full  portion. 
On  the  II th  of  this  month  Generals  Spencer, 
Greene,  Sulhvan  and  Heath,  respectively  received 
from  Congress  commissions  as  Major-generals, 
dated  the  yih  of  ihe  same  month. 

Aft'-r  his  promotion,  the  command  of  ihe  tr(jops 
post<^d  above  King's  bridge,  and  of  all  troops  and 
stations  on  th;^  north  end  of  York- Island,  was 
given  hiai.  On  his  way  thither,  he  witnessed  an 
atte.npt,  lo  desiroy  some  enemy's  vessels  in  the 
neighbouring  waters,  by  fire  ships,  which,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  inactivity  n{  some  of  [\w  A- 
me'ican  row  gallies,  would  have  pr(»duced  then 
m<>st  se-i'ius  consequences.  This  caused  the  Bri- 
lis  <  bUippiiig  to  pr  Aeed  lower  down  the  Hudson. 
While  tlipy  were  effecting  this  object,  so  necessary 
for  their  safety,  thy  were  briskly  cannoned  from 
Fort  Washington  and  the  w»jrks  below.  7''hey 
joined  the  lleei  lyi  g  offStaten  Island  on  the  i8th 
of  ^''j^<i>t,  having  sustained  no  material  injury  in 
pa.  :,  thr  American  battprifS.  The  next  day 
General  Heath  was  advised  of  the  ioteirtions  of 
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the  British  by  an  express  from  the  Comniandei> 
in-chief. 

While  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  were  en- 
gaged in  active  operations  on  Long-Island,  a  brig 
and  two  ships  anchored  a  little  above  Frog-Point» 
General  Heath  detached  Colonel  Graham  with 
his  regiment,  to  prevent  any  of  their  crews  from 
landing.  Several  barges,  however,  had  proceed- 
ed to  New  City  Island,  on  which  several  persons 
debarked.  Two  companies  were  despatched  from 
the  regiment  to  the  Island.  But  the  enemy  made 
good  their  retreat  to  their  shipping,  carrying  oft* 
only  one  man  and  fourteen  cattle.  The  rest  of 
the  stock  on  the  island  was  secured.  While  this 
j^etty  warfare  was  going  on  in  this  quarter,  on  the 
same  day,  the  celebrated  battle  of  Flatbusli  was 
fought,  which  eventuated  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Americans.  On  the  28th,  General  Heath  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  General  Washington,  request- 
ing him  to  send  down  to  New-York  all  the  boats, 
which  could  be  spared  from  King's-bridge  and 
Fort  Washington.  This  request  was  fully  com- 
plied with.  The  different  operations  of  the  enemy 
kept  the  General  continually  engaged  in  the  da- 
ties  of  his  station  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  exer- 
tion of  his  utmost  skill  and  assiduity,  the  Ameri- 
<cans  were  so  incessantly  harassed  as  to  induce  the 
Commander-in-chief  to  hold  a  council  of  war,  at 
"^vhich  Genera]  Heath  assisted.  The  result  was, 
that  they  determined,  with  only  three  dissentients, 
to  abandon  the  city,  which  was  effected  without 
much  loss.  General  Heath,  previous  to  this,  had 
established  a  chain  of  Videttes  at  Morrissania, 
Hunt's  and  Frog's  Points,  from  whose  activity 
he  was  speedily/  apprised  of  any  movements  of  the 
enemy.  The  British  took  possession  of  New- 
York  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15lh  of  September 
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On  the  day  following  some  skirmishing  took 
place  on  Harlaem  heights,  in  which  the  Americans 
had  the  advantage.  This  affair  might  have  led 
to  a  general  engagement,  as  both  armies  were 
within  distance  to  support  their  different  corps 
who  were  thus  engaged.  In  consequence  of  the 
deliberations  of  a  council  of  officers,  it  was  de- 
termined to  increase  the  division  of  General  Heath 
to  ten  thousand  men,  with  a  view  of  defending  the 
several  posts  still  remaining  under  his  command, 
while  Major-general  Greene  was  to  command  a 
flying  camp  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  in 
New-Jersey. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  according  to  the  re- 
turns of  the  Adjutant-general  of  his  division,  it 
consisted  of  8771,  of  which  1294  were  sick  pre- 
sent, and  1108  sick  absent,  leaving  a  disposable 
force  of  6369. 

In  consequence  of  information,  which  General 
Heath  had  received,  he  devised  a  plan  for  carry- 
ing off  some  British  with  their  baggage,  who 
were  remaining  on  Montrefore  Island.  He  sub- 
mitted it  to  a  council  of  officers  of  his  division, 
who  concurred  with  him  in  sentiment.  The  plan 
was  likewise  approved  of  by  Major-general  Put- 
nam, who  was  then  Commander-in-chief.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  every  arrangement  was  made, 
and  two  hundred  and  forty  men  sent  of  in  three 
Iboats,  covered  by  a  detachment  of  artillery  in  a 
fourth  boat.  The  field  officers  in  the  first  boat 
with  their  men,  made  good  their  landing  ;  but  the 
officers  commanding  the  other  two,  causing  their 
men  to  lie  on  their  oars,  leaving  the  first  boat  to 
do  the  duty  designed  for  the  whole  corps,  the  in- 
tention was  frustrated,  and  the  detachment  were 
compelled  to  return  with  the  loss  of  Major  Hen- 
ley, Aid-de-camp  to  General  Heath,  killed,  and 
fourteeo  privates  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.--^ 
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During  this  montli,  the  various  niovemenls,  ut.*- 
barkatiuiis  and  skirmishing  of  the  British  gave 
the  General  full  employment,  and  in  a  very 
eminent  degree  called  forth  all  the  energies  both 
of  his  body  and  mind. 

According  to  the  order  of  General  Washington, 
Blajor-geueial  Charles  Lee  arrived  in  camp  on 
the  14th  of  October,  to  su})ersede  General  Putnam. 
Lee  was  diiected  to  remain  a  day  or  two  in  camp 
and  make  liimself  acquainted  with  the  routine  of 
duty,  which  was  to  devolve  on  hlu),  before  he  as- 
sumed tiip  command;  and  with  this  desire  he 
accordingly  complied.  Every  day  was  now  big 
\^ith  events — every  preparation — every  movement 
of  the  British  indicated  their  design  to  attack; 
\vhile  every  exertion  of  the  Americans  was  direct- 
ed  to  drf  u'^ive  operations. 

A  skirmishinn;  took  place  near  West-Clie.sler 
Caust-way,  between  tlie  British  and  a  I'C^iment 
of  General  Heath's  division,  supported  by  f(jur 
Other  regiments,  ^^  lio  participalrtl  therein,  iu 
which  the  latter  lost  between  thirty  and  forty 
killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  thf-  British  was 
considerable.  Having  removed  tVom  the  vicinity 
of  Kmg's-bridge,  the  American  aruiy  after  leav- 
ing a  gairison  in  Fort  Washington,  look  a  position 
at  White-Plains.  General  Heath  posted  his  divi- 
sion on  strong  and  commanding  ground  noith. 
of  the  Court-house,  and  was  left  on  the  line.  A 
smart  affair  now  took  place  between  the  contend- 
ing parties,  in  which  the  GerieraPs  division  parti- 
cipated— the  American  loss  was  small;  but  the 
British  gained  an  advantage  in  pi)^iiion.  Fort 
independence,  commanded  by  Color.el  Lesher, 
and  garrisoned  by  his  regiment,  was  evacuated, 
th*'  canr;..n,  stores,  he.  having  been  previously 
taken  away,  a'sd  the  barracks  and  huts  destroyed. 
On  the  3lst,  at  night,  the  Anjericans  abandoned 
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their  position  on  the  plains,  wliich  was  occupied 
the  next  day  by  the  British,  and  a  furious  can* 
Bonade  commenced  on  Heath's  division.  His 
artillery  under  Bryant  and  Jackson  briskly  re- 
turned the  fire.  This  affair  terminated  in  a  mat* 
ter  of  little  importance  to  either  party.  General 
Heath  continued  with  his  division,  changing  po- 
sitions, day  after  day,  as  circumstances  required* 
It  formed  the  left  of  the  grand  army,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  had  no  opportunity  to 
display  either  talents  or  ability,  but  a  prompti- 
tude in  obeying,  and  alacrity  in  discharging  the 
orders  of  his  superiors.  On  the  9th  of  November, 
after  the  capture  of  Fort  Washington,  this  divi^ 
sion  halted  at  North  Castle,  on  its  march  to  Peeks- 
kill  from  white  plains,  whither  it  had  been  order- 
ed, and  the  next  day  it  reached  the  object  of  its 
destination.  On  the  l2th.  General  Heath  accom- 
panied General  Wjashington,  in  taking  a  view  of 
the  fortifications  at  the  Highlands  and  the  passes 
which  led  through  them.  Instructions  in  writing 
were,  accordingly,  given  to  the  General  from  the 
Commander-in-chief,  to  secure  with  all  possible 
expedition,  all  the  posts  on  both  sides  of  the  ri- 
ver, and  to  distribute  his  force  as  circumstances 
might  require,  while  General  Washington  passed 
into  New-Jersey.  The  next  day,  these  orders 
were  put  into  execution.  On  the  1 6th,  Fort 
Washington  was  taken,  by  which  two  thousand  of 
the  Americans  were  made  prisoners.  General 
Washington  was  a  spectator  of  the  scene  from 
Fort  Lee,  without  being  able  to  render  it  any  as- 
sistance. 

On  the  18th,  the  British  elated  with  their  suc- 
cess, passed  the  Hudson,  into  New-Jersey,  above 
Fort  Lee,  the  garrison  of  which  abandoned  itj^ 
and  some  c^nnoH;  store.s,  and  provisions,  whicb 
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could  not  be  timely  removed,  of  course,  felFiiit© 
their  hands. 

General  Lee,  having  been  made  acquainted, 
through  General  Reed,  of  the  disasters  which 
thickened  on  the  Americans,  wrote  to  General 
Heath,  requesting  him  to  order  a  Brigadier-gene- 
ral and  two  thousand  men  to  pass  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Hudson  opposite  his  statii>n,  and 
that  he  would  replace  them  the  next  day.  Al- 
though Le«  was  Heath's  senior,  he  refused  to 
comply  with  the  request,  because  his  instructions 
were  positive — Lee  reiterated  the  request,  and 
Heath  again  refused  ;  this  altt'rcation  terminal ed 
in  Lee's  assuming  tiie  command  on  the  spot  as 
senior  officer,  and  dirtcting,  through  his  own 
Deputy  Adjutant-general,  Colonel  Scammel,  Pres- 
cott  and  VVvllis'  regiment,  for  the  object  of 
his  wishes,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  certificate, 
that  he  (Lee)  was  commanding  officer  at  the 
time  of  writing,  and  that  he  assumed  all  responsi- 
bility. Notwithstanding  this,  Lee  did  not  put  the 
order  into  execution,  and  passed  into  New-Jersey 
without  them. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  General  Heath  was 
informed,  that  seventy  vessels  of  war  and  trans- 
ports with  troops,  had  arrived  in  Long-Island 
Sound  from  England,  on  the  4th  of  the  same 
month. — This  information  he  communicated  to 
General  Washington  by  express. 

On  the  10th,  in  consequence  of  orders  from 
bead-quarters.  General  Heath  caused  a  brigade 
of  his  division  to  pass  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudson,  and  on  the  day  following  he  crossed  the 
same  river,  having  ordered  the  detention  of  a  flag 
from  the  enemy,  until  further  orders.  I(  v»  as  not 
permitted  to  return  until  the  24th.  During  the 
iemainder  of  thi?  month,  this  division  occjasionallv 
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performed  some  hostile  operations,  whicb.  thoiigli 
of  minor  importance,  kept  them  in  coDtinual  mo- 
tion, and  considerably  embarrassed  the  enemy. 

immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  Hessian? 
at  Trenton,  and  the  battle  of  Princeton,  whicb 
General  Washington  communicated  to  General 
Heath,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1777,  he 
was  ordered  to  move  his  force  towards  New- York, 
to  impress  a  belief  on  the  enemy,  that  that  city 
was  the  object  of  his  attention,  retaining  for  this 
purpose  four  thouisand  fmilitia,  and  sending  the 
remainder  of  his  force  with  General  Lincoln  to 
Morristown,  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  grand 
army.  The  object  of  this  feint  was  to  afford  the 
enemy  an  opportunity  of  tacilitating  their  retreat 
from  New-Jersey,,  through  which  they  were  rapid- 
ly retrograding,  in  consequence  of  the  affair  at 
Trenton  and  Princeton 

In  pursuance  of  those  orders,  the  General  was 
engaged  successfully  in  carrying  them  into  exe- 
cution until  the  10th  of  Marcli,  when  he  obtained 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Commander-in-chief, 
for  a  short  period,  to  vi^it  his  family.  While  he 
was  on  his  return,  he  received  an  express  troni 
General  Washington,  investing  him  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  eastern  department,  in  consequence 
of  the  resignation  of  General  Ward.  He  imme- 
diately retraced  his  steps  to  Boston,  and  assumed 
the  duties  incumbent  on  him  in  that  station,  on 
the  20th  March,  the  day  of  General  Ward's  so- 
licited retirement. 

In  an  enterprise  of  the  British  against  Peeks- 
kill,  General  Heath  lost  a  part  of  his  baggage, 
which  he  had  left  behind  him,  when  he  began  his 
visit  to  Massachusetts. 

According  to  instructions  from  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  eight  regiments  from  Massachusetts  were 
ordered  for  Peekskill,  and  seven  for  Ticonderoga. 
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In  the  latter  end  of  May,  an  express  from  Gover- 
nor Trumbull  of  Connecticut,  announced  the 
death  of  General  Wooster,  and  the  burning  of 
Tairfield.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  General 
Heath,  accompanied  by  General  Du  Coudray, 
an  ofticer  of  much  experience  in  the  French 
army,  took  a  survey  of  the  fortications  and  de- 
fences of  Boston  and  its  vicinity.  The  latter 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  British  had  left 
the  town  when  there  was  no  danger,  as  it  was 
capable  of  holding  out  against  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men. 

The  active  duties  of  so  important  a  station, 
occupied  the  General's  attention  incessantly; 
whilst  he  was  sometimes  elated,  sometimes  de- 
pressed, according  to  the  nature  of  the  intelli- 
gence which  he  had  received*  But  he  never  des- 
paired. The  events  of  this  year  were  considera- 
bly chequered  ;  but  the  prospect  of  a  war  between 
France  and  England,  the  indirect  assistance  re- 
ceived from  that  court,  prior  to  that  event,  and 
the  capture  of  Burgoyne  by  General  Gates,  in- 
stilled the  strongest  hopes  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
Americans,  that  the  struggle,  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  would  ultimately  be  successful. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, was  celebrated  in  Boston  in  the  most  bril- 
liant manner. 

A  most  gallant  achievement  was  performed  by 
Colonel  Barton,  of  Providence,  in  evading  the 
British  guards,  and  carrying  away  from  his  head- 
quarters on  Rhode  Island,  the  British  Major-gene- 
ral Prescot.  This  successful  enterprise  was  pro- 
ductive of  much  good  to  the  American  cause. 
About  the  latter  end  of  August,  the  celebrated 
Count  Pulaski,  who  afterwards  gallantly  fell  at 
the  siege  of  Savannah,  was  introduced  to  General 
Heath  at  Boston.    Four  hundred  prisoners,  cap- 
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lured  by  General  Btark,  at  Benningtoii,  arrived 
at  the  head  quarters  of  the  eastern  department, 
on  the  5th  of  September.  In  consequence  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Americans  at  Brandywine,  Colonel 
Lee's  regiment  marched  on  the  2nd  of  October  to 
join  the  main  army. 

The  capture  of  Burgoyne  was  celebrated  at 
Boston  on  the  23d  of  this  month  with  much  eclat. 
The  destination  of  the  captured  army  being  Bos- 
ton, greatly  added  to  the  duties  of  the  General  oi 
this  department.  He,  however,  made  every  ex- 
ertionforthe  comfortable  accommodation  of  the 
oiFicers  and  men  committed  to  his  charge,  and,  at 
the  same  tim.e,  was  peculiarly  attentive  to  the 
v-ants  as  well  as  to  the  discipline  of  the  soldiers 
.nder  his  immediate  care. 

The  accommodation  of  the  captured  arm}^,  In 
Boston,  amazingly  increased  the  duties  of  the 
Quarter-master's  department  in  this  quarter. — 
The  barracks  on  Prospect  and  Winter  Hills  were 
put  in  order,  and  every  other  measure  adopted  to 
render  the  situation  of  the  prisoners  as  comfort- 
able  as  possible. 

General  Burgoyne  arrived  at  Cambridge  wilh 
his  suite,  on  the  7th  of  November,  where  he  wa5 
received  by  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  eastern 
department,  to  whose  care  he  and  his  army  had. 
been  committed  for  safe  keeping,  according  to  the 
articles  of  capitulation.  Burgoyne  was  invited 
by  General  Heath  to  dine  with  him  next  day  in 
Boston,  accompanied  by  Major-Generals  Phillips 
and  the  German  Baron  Reidefel,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  were  escorted  by  an  American  officer, 
one  of  the  General's  aids-de-camp.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  both  sexes  thronged  the  streets,  windows, 
and  tops  of  houses,  nay  even  fences,  to  satiate 
their  curiosity,  in  beholding  the  captive  Generals, 
no  insult  whatever  was  given — no  disgraceful  Ms- 
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sings,  no  language  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  a  fal- 
len  foe.  Their  respectable  demeanour  was  such 
as  to  extort  the  language  of  praise  from  Bur- 
goyne,  who  assured  General  Heath,  that  in  a  re- 
verse of  circumstances,  a  similar  number  of  Amer- 
ican officers  could  not  have  appeared  in  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  without  being 
treated  by  a  mob,  with  indignity  and  insult. 

A  new  sceiie  of  difficulty  now  arose,  which  in 
a  peculiar  manner  called  forth  the  exercise  of 
prudence  and  resolution.  On  their  arrival  at 
feoston,  the  captive  officers  were  to  sign  their  res«- 
pective  paroles.  General  Burgoyne  effiictcd  to 
avoid  a  compliance  with  this  article  of  the  capitu- 
lation under  different  pretexts,  A  correspond- 
once  between  him  and  General  Heath  ensued  on 
the  occasion.  The  conduct  of  the  latter  was  not 
censured  by  Burgoyne,  and  Congress  was  pleased 
with  it.  That  body  passed  a  resolve  dated  8th  of 
November,  directing  General  Heath  to  cause  the 
"name,  age,  rank,  size,  occupation  and  former 
place  of  abode,  of  the  non-commissioned  officers, 
privates,  and  other  persons  of  the  captive  army  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  board  of  war,  with  authenti- 
cated copies  of  the  signed  paroles  of  the  officers. 
The  paroles,  however,  were  not  signed  until  the 
25th  of  November. 

This  affair  having  been  settled  by  a  compliance 
of  the  captives  with  the  articles  of  convention, 
General  Burgoyne  involved  himself  into  new  dif- 
ficulties respecting  his  personal  embarkation,  in 
which  he  was  not  supported  by  Admiral  Howe. 
Burgoyne,  did  not  think  that  he  was  treated  with 
that  respect  due  to  his  rank  by  an  expression  of 
General  Heath,  in  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops,  on  board  of  transports, 
from  Boston  harbour  ;  as  he  had  supposed,  that  he 
v/as  entitled  to  a  passage  on  board  a  frigate,  which 
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lie  insisted  ought  to  be  permitted  to  enter  that 
harbour,  for  the  purpose,  protected  by  a  flag  of 
truce.  General  Heath  informed  him,  that  if  the 
articles  of  capitulation  with  General  Gates  war- 
ranted such  a  constructien,  his  right  should  not  be 
withheld  ;  but  if  not,  that  any  attempt  to  obtaia 
such  an  indulgence  would  be  fruitless. 

A  resolve  of  Congress  was  passed  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1778,  suspending  the  embarkatioa  of  the 
troops  until  the  convention  should  be  ratified  by 
the  British  Cabinet ;  hence  the  affair  of  the  fri- 
gate was  put  to  rest,  General  Heath  having  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  the  correspondence  on  that 
subject. 

During  this,  a  package  of  letters,  intended  to  be 
sent  to  General  Howe,  was  sent  to  General  Heath 
for  inspection.  Nothing  in  General  Burgoyne's 
personal  correspondence  formed  matter  of  remark, 
but  one  from  Colonel  Kingston  to  Lord  Harcourt 
contained  such  remarks  from  a  captive  officer  as 
warranted  its  detention,  and  subjected  Burgoyne 
to  some  censure,  because  of  its  envelopement  ia 
his  package. 

In  misfortune,  Burgoyne  betrayed  a  restless 
spirit,  as  he  found  fault  with  every  thing,  and  ca- 
villed at  the  most  insignificant  trifles.  Colonel 
Henley,  who  was  the  immediate  commanding  offi- 
cer at  Cambridge,  had  caused  a  prisoner  to  be 
chastised  for  personal  insolence  towards  himself. 
Burgoyne,  instead  of  concurring  in  a  measure, 
which,  in  all  well  organized  armies,  was  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  discipline  and  order,  pre- 
ferred a  complaint  against  the  Colonel,  a  merito- 
rious and  brave  officer.  General  Heath  caused 
him  to  be  arrested,  and  submitted  the  afl'air  to  a 
court  of  inquiry.  The  conduct  of  the  British  offi- 
cers and  privates,  on  several  occasions,  did  not 
comport  with  that  decorum,  which  might  be  ex- 
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pected  from  prisoners  of  war,  of  which  the  courfe 
was  made  acquainted,  together  with  the  alleged 
causes  of  complaint  of  the  English  General,  who 
expressed  his  displeasure,  that  his  complaints 
were  not  submitted  directly  to  a  court-martial. 
Peculiar  attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to 
the  feelings  and  even  to  the  caprice  of  the  captive 
Oeneral.  It  v.as,  therefore,  deemed  expedient, 
that  he  should  be  gratified  in  his  wishes.  A  court- 
martial  was  accordingly  held  by  order  of  General 
Heath.  The  causes  of  complaint  were  exhibited. 
General  Burgoyne  justified  them  with  all  his  elo- 
quence, assuming  the  duties  of  a  judge  advocate,  in 
%vhich  he  was  indulged,  but  against  which  Gen- 
eral Heath,  in  confirming  the  decision  of  the  court, 
protested,  in  order  that  it  might  not  serve  as  a 
precedent  on  future  occasions.  Colonel  Henley 
was  honourably  acquitted,  and  resumed  his  coni- 
iXiand. 

On  the  Sth  of  March,  a  cartel  arrived  from 
Cape  Cod,  with  a  letter  to  General  Burgoyne 
from  Captain  Dairy mple,  announcing  his  arrival 
in  that  harbour  in  the  Juno  frigate,  accompanied 
%vith  transports  for  the  conveyance  of  himself  and 
Lis  troops  to  England.  In  consequence  of  the 
existing  state  of  atfairs,  however.  Captain  Brath- 
waite  arrived  in  the  Centurion  in  Cape  Cod,  with 
orders  from  Lord  Howe,  that  the  vessels  of  war 
;uid  transports  should  return  to  Rhode-Island, 
then  in  possession  of  the  British — the  order  was 
complied  with. 

The  difliculties,  which  had  been  so  numerous  in 
impeding  the  fulfilment  of  the  articles  of  the  ca- 
pitulation of  the  British  army  to  General  Gates, 
were  so  far  removed  in  the  latter  end  of  March, 
as  to  permit,  by  a  resolve  of  Congress,  the  return 
of  General  Burgoyne  to  England,  from  Rhode- 
.  Islciiid  :  thec-xpcnces  for  the  support  of  the   eap^ 
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tured  array,  made  in  paper,  being  previously  re- 
funded in  specie. 

Their  supply  involved  the  General  in  many 
difficulties,  which  required  his  utmost  attention 
and  foresight  to  remove.  General  Burgoyne  bid 
him  adieu  at  his  quarters,  on  the  2d  of  April,  and 
left  Cambridge  on  the  5th  for  Rhode-Island,  to 
embark  for  Europe.  In  this  last  interview,  he 
expressed  his  utmost  satisfaction  in  respect  to  the 
treatment  he  had  personally  received  from  the 
General,  and  promised  to  remit  from  England 
such  scarce  articles  as  he  should  name,  for  his  own 
use.  The  General  thanked  him  for  his  politeness ; 
but  made  no  further  observation  on  his  proiTered 
serTices,  preferring  to  submit  to  the  straitened  re- 
sources of  the  country  in  common  with  his  fellow- 
citizens,  rather  than  to  avail  himself  of  the  advan- 
tages, which  might  result  from  the  politeness  of 
the  captive  officer. 

After  the  departure  of  General  Burgoyne,  a  di- 
vision of  the  captured  troops  were  ordered  to  Rut- 
land in  Vermont,  where  barracks  had  been  pre- 
pared for  their  reception,  and  General  Heath  en- 
tered into  a  negotiation  with  the  British  General 
Pigot,  for  the  future  supply  of  the  whole  captive 
force.  Congress,  when  made  acquainted  with 
this  negotiation,  passed  a  resolve  dated  the  22nd 
of  May,  in  which  they  highly  approved  of  his  con- 
duct. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  a  British  officer  was  shot 
on  Prospect-hill,  by  an  American  sentinel.  On 
the  7th  of  the  same  month,  one  of  the  American 
guards  was  stabbed  by  one  of  the  captive  soldiers. 
The  instant  that  General  Heath  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  shooting  of  the  British  officer,  he  di- 
rected the  sentinel  to  be  put  in  confinement,  a  cor- 
oner's inquest  to  be  held  over  the  body,  and  ac- 
quainted General  Phillips  of  the  circumstancej 
13^ 
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and  the  proceedings  which  he  had  ordered  there- 
on.    The  ofticer,  who  was  shot  was  a  Lieutenant 
Brown,  of  the  21st   regiment.      By  the    coroner's 
inquest,  it  appeared,  that  in  company  with  two  fe- 
males, he  attempted  to  pass  the  line  of  sentinels, 
after  being  challenged,  without    complying    with 
the  necessary  formalities.      The   intemperate  let- 
ters  written  by  General  Phillips,    the  senior  cap- 
tive officer,  induced  General  Heath  to  order  his 
confinement  to  his  quarters,  as  the  language  used 
in  that  correspondence  was  a  direct   violation   of 
the  articles  of  capitulation.  A  compliance  with  the 
disposition  of  General  Phillips  would  have  been  to 
participate  the  powers  of  the   commanding  Gen- 
eral with  a  captive  officer,  but  wlrile  General  Heath 
pertinaciously  supported  the  dignity  of  his  station, 
he  used  every  exertion   to    alleviate  the  situation 
of  those  placed   under .  his  control.      Neither  the 
•stern  language  of  protest  and  reproach,  nor  the 
jnore  insidious    tones   of  friendship  could    avail. 
Heaih  was  steady  to  his  duty,  and  Phillips  was 
obliged  to  submit.     In  the  case  of  Brown's  death, 
the  course  pursued  by  General  Heath  was  appro- 
ved of  b}'  Congress,  as  appeared  by  their  resolu- 
tion on  that  subject,  dated  July  7,   1778. 

General  Heath  continued  in  the  actual  exercise 
of  the  duties  of  his  station,  until  the  12th  of  No- 
vember, when  he  was  replaced  in  the  eastern  de- 
partment by  General  Gates.  On  his  retiring 
from  that  station,  he  received  every  mark  of  res- 
pect from  the  inabitants,  by  which  they  endea- 
voured to  evince  the  high  sense  which  they  enter- 
tained of  his  correct  deportment  and  philanthropy 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  important  trust, 
which  had  been  reposed  in  him. 

General  Gates  left  Boston  for  Providence,  R.  I. 
on  the  2d  of  April  following,  when  the  command 
of  the  eastern  department  again  devolved  on  Gen- 
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eiieral  Heath.  He  remained  at  Boston  until  the 
4th  of  June,  when  he  received  orders  from  General 
Washington  to  join  the  grand  army. — He  had  pre- 
viously ordered  away  all  the  heavy  ordnance  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  at  Boston  and  Pro- 
vidence, to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river.  Every 
mark  of  respect  was  paid  him  on  his  departure  from 
Boston,  and  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  his  destina- 
tion. On  the  21st  of  June,  he  arrived  at  New- 
Windsor,  whence  he  accompanied  General  Wash- 
ington to  West-Point,  the  Gibraltar  of  tlie  West- 
ern World,  and,  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  he 
was  invested  with  the  command  of  all  the  rebel 
troops,  as  the  British  were  pleased  to  call  them,  on- 
the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  river.  This  change  of 
situation  brought  him  again  into  the  duties  of  the 
camp,  from  w  hich  his  situation  at  the  head  of  the 
eastern  department  had  for  some  time  relieved 
him.  Here  he  was  in  active  field  duties,  when  on 
the  30th  of  June,  he  received  a  notification  from 
John  Jay,  Esq.  President  of  Congress,  accompa- 
nying an  extract  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body, 
announcing  his  election  to  the  place  of  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  board  of  war,  with  a  salary  of  four 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  rank  in  the 
army. 

The  proffer  of  Congress  w  as  declined,  as  the 
General  manifested  his  wish  to  remain  in  the  sta- 
tion, which  he  then  held. 

According  to  orders  received  from  General 
Washington,  on  the  10th  of  July,  General  Heath 
inarched  his  divison,  next  day,  for  Bedford  in 
Connecticut.  Here  he  arrived  on  the  14th,  and 
finding  that  the  British  shipping  had  gone  down 
the  sound  toward  New-York,  he  took  a  strong 
position  between  Bedford  and  Ridgefield.  The 
eyes  of  the  public  were  now  fixed  on  this  diymoh 
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mid  on  the  contiguous  foe,  who  was  laying  waste 
the  country  in  Connecticut.  They  had  destroy- 
ed Fairfield.  Tiiis  movement,  however,  saved  a 
number  of  towns  and  villages  from  devastation, 
and  inspired  fresh  confidence  in  the  inhabitants. 
Tn  order  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  British 
from  Connecticut,  General  Washington  planned 
the  surprise  of  Stoney-Point,  which  General 
Wayne  so  gallantly  executed.  The  next  object 
was  an  attack  on  Verplanck's  Point,  garrisoned  by 
one  thousand  of  the  enemy.  On  the  Anicricans 
removing  from  Stoney-Point,  General  Washing- 
ton ordered  General  Heath,  with  his  division,  to 
repair  to  Peekskill,  and  supersede  General  Robert 
Howe.  While  these  operations  were  going  on, 
to  prevent  the  design  of  General  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  General  Howe, 
General  Washington  ordered  General  Heath  to 
take  possession  of  the  passes  in  the  High-lands, 
by  forced  marches,  which  he  completely  efiectcd. 
He  continued  actively  engaged  with  the  division., 
in  affairs  of  minor  importance,  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  campaign. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  General  Washing- 
ton invested  him  with  th^  command  of  all  the 
troops  and  posts  on  the  Hudson  river.  This  was 
reckoned  the  key  of  conamunicatiun  between  the 
eastern  and  southern  states.  The  winter  passed 
away  without  any  occurrence  of  magnitude.  The 
weather  had  been  extremely  severe,  and  the  suf- 
fering of  the  troops  was  great.  Still,  however, 
their  commander  had  such  an  ascendancy  over 
them,  that  they  remained  patient  under  all  their 
privations. 

The  latter  end  of  February,  1780,  by  leave  of 
the  Commander-in-chief,  General  Heath,  left  the 
array  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  New-England. 
Oa  the  8th  of  March,  he  represented  to  the  coua- 
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cii  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  the  high  impor- 
tance and  necessity  of  filling  up  their  battalions* 
This  had  the  desired  eflect ;  for  the  state  Legis- 
lature shortly  afterw-ards  ordered  a  draft  for  the 
purpose,  to  rendezvous  at  Springfield,  in  Connec- 
ticut. On  the  9th  of  June,  he  received  an  order 
from  General  Washington,  whose  head-quarters 
were  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  to  repair  to  Providence, 
R.  I.  to  meet  the  commander  of  the  French  for- 
ces and  lleet,  which  were  expected  there  every 
moment  in  order  to  render  them  the  assistance 
requisite  after  so  long  a  voyage.  He  arrived  at 
Providence  on  the  16th  of  June,  when  he  was  es- 
corted into  town  with  all  possible  respect.  Every 
necessary  preparation  was  made  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  French  army,  as  soon  as  it  should  land. 
The  fleet  arrived  at  Newport  on  the  11th  of  July, 
and  the  General  repaireij  thither,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  Count  Rocbambeau,  the  command- 
er of  the  French  land  forces,  and  the  Chevalier 
Ternay,  commander  of  the  fleet.  The  usual  civil- 
ities on  such  occasions  took  place  between  the 
respective  parties,  and  a  close  intimacy  between 
Rochambeau  and  the  General  commenced,  which 
lasted  during  the  whole  war. 

The  arrival  of  the  French  force  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  British — Sir  Henry  Clinton  de- 
signed to  attack  it  at  Newport  with  a  force  of  eight 
thousand  men.  Intelligence  of  this  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  British  fleet  off  Rhode-Island,  in- 
duced a  call  of  the  militia  as  a  reinforcement. 
Every  disposition  was  made  to  give  the  enemy  a 
warm  reception.  The  General  informed  General 
Washington  of  his  desire  to  return  to  the  main 
army  and  assume  the  command  of  the  right  wing, 
a  rank  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  seiniority. — - 
However,  at  the  solicitations  of  Count  Rocham- 
beau, and  to  comply  with  the   wish  of  General 
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Washington,  he  remained  there  ;  as  the  General 
in  chief  had  informed  him,  that  the  main  army  had 
no  immediate  pnfspect  of  active  operations. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  General  Healh  took 
leave  of  the  French  officers  at  Newport,  in  order 
to  repair  to  the  main  army,  for  which  he  had  re- 
ceived an  order  from  General  Washington,  who, 
at  the  same  time,  informed  him  of  Arnold's  trea- 
son, and  Andre's  capture.  Complimentary  let- 
ters of  leave  passed  between  Generals  Rocham- 
beau  and  Heath,  and  the  latter  proceeded  as  far 
as  West  Point,  which  he  reached  on  the  16th,  on 
his  way  to  the  main  army,  where  he  found  a  letter 
from  General  Washington,  appointing  him  to  the 
command  of  that  fortress  ia  place  of  General 
iareene,  who  had  been  ordered  on  to  supersede 
General  Gates  in  the  southern  states. 

On  the  17th,  General  Greene  departed  for  the 
object  of  his  journey,  and,  at  the  same  time.  Gen- 
eral Heath  assumed  the  command,  when  the  con- 
templated predatory  excursion  of  the  enemy  af- 
forded him  sufficient  employ.  In  November,  a 
number  of  the  French  officers  paid  a  viiit  to  Gen- 
eral Heath,  at  West  Pcint,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived and  treated  with  marked  respect- 

On  the  1st  of  December,  the  discharge  of  the 
six  month's  men  was  begun.  Three  New-York 
regiments  departed  for  Albany,  and  the  army 
generally  went  into  winter-quarters.  General 
Washington  established  his  quarters  at  New-Wind- 
sor for  the  winter,  on  the  6th  of  the  month,  and 
the  next  day  visited  West  Point. 

The  month  of  December  was  generally  engaged 
in  predatory  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  this  di- 
rision  of  the  American  army. 

In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions  at 
West  Point,  of  which  General  Washington  was 
Hpade  acquainted,  he  ordered  General  Heath  t© 
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pioceedto  the  eastward,  in  ordei*  to  obtain  of  the 
Governors  of  the  New-England  states.,  those  sup- 
plies, the  want  of  which,  portended  the  most  se- 
rious consequ«nces. 

While  on  this  expedition,  which  be  commenced 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  General  Washington  ad- 
vised him,  in  the  July  following,  that  in  the  new 
regulations  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  the  com- 
mand of  the  right  wing  of  the  main  army  was  re- 
served for  him.  In  consequence,  he  left  his  resi- 
dence at  Roxbury,  on  the  12th,  to  assume  his 
command,  the  grand  army  having  encamped  near 
Peekskill.  When  he  arrived  at  the  army,  it  had 
changed  its  position,  and  was  encamped  at  Phil- 
lipsburg,  in  two  lines,  in  the  place,  which  had  been 
between  the  two  armies  the  preceding  year. 

On  the  J7th  of  August,  I78J,  General  Wash- 
ington confidentially  communicated  to  General 
Heath,  a  blow,  which  he  intended  to  strike  against 
the  enem}^ ;  for  which  purpose  he  detached  a  part 
of  the  army  to  the  southward,  leaving  Heath  in 
command  of  the  main  army  during  his  absence. 
His  orders  were  dated  on  the  19th  of  the  same 
month,  and  confined  him  to  defensive  operations. 
The  General,  accordingly  was  busily  engaged 
during  the  whole  summer  in  executing  the  trust 
reposed  in  him.  On  the  28th  of  October,  he  re- 
ceived a  despatch  from  General  Washington,  an- 
nouncing the  success  of  the  meditated  blow,  which 
had  terminated  in  the  capture  of  Cornwallis  and 
the  British  army,  at  York  Town,  in  Virginia. — 
On  the  22nd,  the  corporation  of  Albany  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  General  Heath,  for  the  alacrity 
which  he  bad  displayed  in  defending  the  northern 
frontiers  of  the  stat^  of  New-York  against  the 
maraudings  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  army  cele- 
brated in  the  Highlands  on  the  31st,  the  joyful 
erent,  which  had'been  eStptuatetJ  by  the  Goinjuanc?" 
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er-in-chlef  and  bis  auxiliary  forces.  Things  now 
wore  a  favourable  aspect  on  the  American  sid^j 
The  fora<2:ing  went  on  successfully  ;  but  the  Gen- 
eral was  directed  to  forward  no  more  supplies  to 
the  army  in  Virginia.  About  this  time,  the  troops 
went  into  winter  quarters  with  more  cheerfulness 
and  better  prospects  than  in  any  preceding 
year. 

General  Washington  returned  from  tlie  south 
in  the  April  following,  and  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Newburgh,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson.  Upon  resuming  the  command,  he  pub- 
licly returned  his  thanks  to  General  Heath,  for  the 
successful  execution  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him, 
during  his  absence. 

A  new  scene  of  outrage,  committed  by  a  party 
of  refugees,  under  command  of  a  Captain  Lip- 
pencott,  attracted  public  attention.  In  their  ma- 
raudings, they  fell  in  with  a  Captain  Huddy, 
whom  they  took  prisoner,  and  hung.  It  was  well 
understood,  that  however  the  conduct  of  the  party 
miglit  be  censured  by  the  enemy,  some  evasive 
pretext  would  rob  justice  of  its  demand,  by  suf- 
fering the  party  to  escape  ;  and  the  event  justified 
the  anticipation.  To  put  a  stop  to  practices  so 
incompatible  with  the  rules  of  warfare  observed 
among  civilized  nations,  General  Washington  cal- 
led a  council  of  officers,  who  met  in  General  Heath's 
quarters  on  the  19th  of  April.  They  were  convo- 
ked to  advise  the  General,  respecting  the  best 
mode  of  preventing  the  repetition  of  such  san- 
guinary deeds.  The  council  unanimously  recom- 
mended measures  of  retaliation.  In  conformity 
with  their  advice,  it  was  determined  to  select  by 
lot  a  captive  officer  i«  the  hands  of  the  Americans, 
who  should  undergo  the  fate  which  Huddy  ex- 
perienced, unless  the  crime  should  be  fully  atoned 
fbc  by  the  punishment  of  the  murderersv     And  c**s 
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Lippencott  was  acquitted  by  a  British  court-mar- 
tial of  a  a  crime,  which  would  have  disgraced  tiie 
darkest  sera  of  the  middle  ages,  Captain  Asgill,  a 
young  man  of  the  highest  respectability,  on  whom 
the  lot  fell,  would  have  met  poor  Huddy's  doom, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  interpositioo  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  France. 

While  General  Heaih  remained  with  the  main 
army,  the  abst^iice  of  General  Washington  vested 
him  with  the  supreme  command.  When  that  Ge- 
neral returned  from  Philadelphia,  where  he  had 
an  interview  with  General  Count  Rochambeau,  in 
July,  the  American  army  moved  lower  down  the 
Hudson.  A  part  which  proceeded  by  water,  dis- 
embarivcd  at,  and  encamped  near  Verplanck's 
Point,  another  part  descended  by  land.  A  new 
order  of  battle  was  published,  in  case  the  enemy 
should  come  in  contact,  and  the  command  of  the 
left  win^  of  the  army  was  assigned  to  General 
Heath. 

New-Windsor  was  pitched  upon  for  the  can- 
tonments of  the  main  army,  during  the  ensuing 
winter.  Towards  the  close  of  October,  General 
Heath^s  division  struck  their  tents  and  moved  to 
that  destination.  The  army  being  now  inactive, 
and  there  being  no  probability  that  they  would  be 
speedily  attacked,  General  Heath,  by  leave  of 
the  Commander-in-chief,  proceeded  on  the  5th  of 
December,  on  a  visit  to  his  farm  at  Roxbury,  and 
returned  to  head-quarters  at  Newburgh  on  the 
14th  of  April  following.  The  contest  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  While  Great  Britain  had  to 
deplore  t-he  immense  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure  in  the  fruitless  pursuit  of  unjust  power, 
the  sturdy  sons  of  the  western  hemisphere  were 
amply  gratified  with  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  and 
-fionourable  termination  to  the  years  of  toil  and 
privation  which  they  had  experienced.    News  had 
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been  received,  that  peace  had  already  been 
signed,  and  an  order  for  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties was  daily  expected  in  the  camp.  The  wel- 
come tidings  were,  at  length  confirmed,  and  pub- 
lished at  head-quarters  on  the  19th  of  April, 
•J7g3. 

The  privations  of  oflicers  as  well  as  privates  in 
the  American  army,  during  the  unnatural  contest 
iiad  been  great.  The  consummation  of  their 
v.'ishes  was  now  happily  accomplished  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  Independence,  but  whilst  they 
could  felicitate  themselves  on  the  attainment  of 
their  most  ardent  wishes,  their  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments still  continued,  the  constituted  go- 
vernment of  their  country  being  altogether  in- 
»:ompetent  to  pay  them  their  just  wages.  Con- 
gress had  passed  a  resolve,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  army,  with  the  greatest  facility,  empowering 
the  Commander-in-chief  to  grant  furloughs  to  the 
troops  engaged  to  serve  during  the  war,  and  to 
a  number  of  otficers  proportionate  to  the  troops 
■••vho  might  thus  be  dispersed,  unaccompanied, 
Bowever,  with  the  means  to  enable  them  to  arrive 
at  their  respective  destinations.  This,  as  might 
naturally  have  been  expected,  excited  a  conside- 
rable ferment  in  the  army.  With  a  view  to  sup- 
press the  storm  which  seemed  ready  to  burst,  a 
ioard  of  General  officers  was  therefore  called,  of 
which  General  Heath  was  chosen  President.  A 
respectable  address  to  the  Commander-in-chief 
was  penned,  setting  forth  the  actual  situation  of 
officers  and  men  ;  the  defalcation  of  Congress  in 
complying  wikh  their  engagements  ;  the  inability 
of  the  furloughed  troops  to  reach  their  respective 
abodes  without  means;  the  degradation  to  which 
the  officers  were  reduced;  and  their  unwilling- 
ness to  depart  unless  Congress  should  aflbrd  re- 
dress and  give  them  certificates  of  their  arrears  (Sf 
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pay.  The  address  was  couched  in  very  respect- 
ful language,  and  transaiitted  to  General  AVash- 
ington,  signed  by  General  Heath,  as  President  of 
the  board.  It  was  directed  to  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  because  it  only  requested  of  him  to  use 
his  influence  to  have  their  grievance  removed.  It 
breathed  not  the  language  of  servility,  because  it 
asked  for  justice — not  favours  ;  nor  did  it  exhibit 
that  of  the  braggart,  by  the  use  of  menaces  to 
frighten  Congress,  to  perform  what  otherwise  the 
imperious  dictates  of  justice,  reason,  and  duty 
pointed  out. 

The  reply  of  the  Commander-in-chief  was 
highly  satisfactory,  as  he  assured  them,  that  their 
wishes  had  already  been  anticipated  b}^  ever3' 
exertion  in  his  power,  to  have  an  amicable  ad- 
justment of  their  accounts,  and  as  far  as  was  prac- 
ticable a  relief  of  their  immediate  wants. — This 
is  the  aTa  when  the  celebrated  anonymous 
letters  addressed  to  the  army  made  their  ap- 
pearance, on  the  writer  of  wliom  much  ol>loqu3' 
lias  been  since  thrown,  very  probably  for  party 
purposes.  In  that  business,  their  author  ha.s 
never  been  treated  by  the  parties  concerned 
with  that  candour,  to  which  from  his  very  meri- 
torious services,  he  appeared  to  have  been  sp 
well  entitled. 

About  this  time,  the  design  for  forming  a  mili- 
tary order  was  begun.  Although  its  object  war, 
specious  in  the  exterior,  it  savoured  strongly 
of  aristocracy.  General  Heath  attended  its 
meetings ;  exerted  Uis  influence  to  oppose  its 
aristocratical  features,  and  only  subscribed  to  its 
funds  for  the  charitable  objects  which  were  pro- 
fessed. 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life  he  was  con- 
iirmed  in  his  objections  to  the  institution,  as  it 
was    then    conducted,    and  ordered  his  name  to 
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be  erased  from  the  list  of  members;  continu- 
ing, however,  his  subcription  for  the  charities, 
which  its  constitution  professed  to  be  its  main 
object. 

A  coincidence  of  dates  in  ,the  chain  of  events, 
is,  sometimes,  remarkable  General  Heath  was 
the  first  officer  who  ordered  and  gave  directions 
for  the  guard  at  Prospect-hill,  in  1775,  after  the 
battle  of  the  19th  of  April  in  that  year,  and  he 
jvas  left  the  last  General  of  the  day  in  the  main 
army  to  perform  the  duties  affixed  to  that  station^ 
in  17S3. 

The  germ  of  aristocracy  was  imbedded  in  tRc 
constitution  of  the  order  of  Cincinnati,  and  they 
who  braved  the  storm,  which  menaced  them  for 
eight  years,  blighted  their  early  laurels,  by  an 
acquiescence  in  its  organization.  A  hereditary 
state  of  things  is  so  repugnant  to  ilie  \ery  exis- 
tence of  a  free  government,  that  it  behoves  every 
member  of  the  community  to  revolt  against  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  of  this  kind.  The 
virtues  of  man  perish  with  the  possessor.  They 
are  only  the  ingredients  inherited  from  ancestry^ 
when  properly  cultivated  by  education. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  General  Heath  received  a 
letter  from  General  Washington,  dated  the  same 
day,  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  him,  which 
Was  couched  in  the  strongest  language  of  friend- 
ship. On  the  afternoon  of  that  date.  General 
Heath  started  for  his  residence  in  Massachusetts, 
and,  upon  his  arrival,  exchanged  the  garb  of  a 
soldier,  for  the  habiliments  of  private  life. 

During  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  he  often 
experienced  the  manifestations  of  the  esteem,  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow-citizens,  by  their 
suffrages.  In  the  year  1798,  he  published  his  me- 
moirs. While  they  evince,  in  the  manner  of  me- 
niorandwn,  a   man   of  business,    their    want    of 
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method  and  arrangement  exhibit  the  absence  of 
the  able  penman. 

Tiie  General  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  repos- 
ed in  domestic  felicity,  enjoying  the  reward  of  a 
well  spent  life,  in  the  warm  affection  of  a  nation, 
in  whose  freedom  he  had  so  often  risked  his  exis- 
tence in  the  field  of  battle. 


MAJOR-GENERAL 

ANTHONY  WAYNE. 

Tills  gentleman  was  born  in  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1745.  His  ancestor;- 
were  Irish,  and  his  grandfather  was  a  Captain 
under  King  William,  at  the  battle  of  the  Bo3^ne  ; 
but,  at  what  time,  the  family  emigrated  to  Ame- 
rica is  not  precisely  known.  Besides  the  farming 
business,  General  Wayne's  father  carried  on  the 
tanning  to  a  large  extent.  He  was  annually 
elected,  for  many  years,  a  member  of  the  provin 
cial  legislature,  for  Chester  county.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  advanced  age,  he  declined  a  re-elec- 
tion in  1773,  when  his  son  Anthony,  the  subject 
of  the  following  memoir,  was  elected  to  fill  the 
seat,  which  had  thus  became  vacant,  b}'  the  resig- 
nation of  his  father.  Our  hero  had  been  bred  to 
the  profession  of  a  survey^or,  to  the  duties  of  which 
he  had  attended  for  several  years.  But  as  soon 
as  the  clouds  began  to  gather  in  the  political 
hemisphere,  he  relinquished  his  private  pursuits 
and  united  his  eff'orts  with  the  patriots  of  I77/;i 
and  1775,  in  warding  oft'  the  impeading  storm- 
He  was  successively  honoured  with  a  seat  in  the 
Legislature,  until  be  vacated  it  for  the  more  bs- 
11- 
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duous  toils  of  the  tented  field,  by  the  acceptance 
of  a  Colonelcy  in  the  provincial  army;  and  so 
great  was  his  interest,  that,  in  a  few  weeks,  he 
raised  a  regiment  in  his  native  county. 

He  attended  with  his  regiment,  the  unfortunate 
CJeneral  Thompson  into  Lower  Canada,  in  1776, 
and  was  present  in  the  attack  on  Trois  Rivieres, 
when  that  gallant  officer  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  After  this  disastrous  event,  he  was  pe- 
culiarly serviceable  in  securing  the  retreat  of  the 
American  troops,  which,  by  his  judicious  conduct 
and  activity  he  was  able  to  effect  with  \eiy  little 
loss.  On  this  occasion,  he  was  slightly  wounded-* 
In  the  retreat,  after  the  capture  (jf  Thompson, 
Colonel  Maxwell  was  the  commanding  officer. 
This  unfortunate  expedition  was  planned  and  or- 
dered b5'  General  Sullivan.  Colonel  Wayne  af- 
terwards served,  with  his  regiment,  in  the  ni»rlhern 
army  at  Ticonderoga  under  General  Gates,  in  the 
campaign  of  1770.  His  talents  as  an  engineer, 
his  quickness  of  perception  and  accurate  coup- 
d'oeil  estimation  of  heights  and  distances,  with  his 
other  military  qualifications,  rendered  him  a  most 
valuable  officer. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of  1777,  he 
was  riased  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-general,  and 
with  his  brigade  was  ordered  to  reinforce  General 
Wasliiijgton,  at  the  head  of  Elk. 

At  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine.  General  Knip- 
liausen  was  posted  at  Chad's  ford,  as  a  feint, 
General  Washington  having  stationed  General 
Wayne^  with  an  adequate  force  as  he  supposed, 
to  defend  the  passage  of  the  ford.  Wiien  Corn- 
waliis,  as  he  had  designed,  succeeded  in  turning 
the  riglu  flank  of  the  American  army,  Kniphausen 
■crossed  the  ford  and  attacked  W^ayne  with  great 
vigour. — He*  sustained  the  shock  with  much  reso- 
lution ;  but,  after  a. severe  coaflictj  was  obliged  to 
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give  way  to  superior  force,  leaving  in  possession 
of  the  enemy,  his  entrenchments,  battery  and 
cannon.  On  his  retreat,  Wayne  passed  the  rear 
of  the  10th  Virginian  regiment,  under  ColoneF 
Stevens,  who  was  severely  engaged  with  the  ene- 
my from  nearly  an  hour  before  the  setting  sun 
until  dark. 

Shortly  after  this,  Wayne,  with  the  advance  of 
the  Americans  had  a  slight  aifair  with  the  enemy, 
which  would  have  ended  in  a  general  engagement, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  interposition  of  ^ 
rain,  which  rendered  both  parties  incapable  of 
action. 

General  Wayne  continued  to  hang  on  the  rear 
of  the  English  General  Howe.  On  the  19th  he- 
received  orders  from  General  Washington  to  act 
to  the  greatest  advantage  against  the  rear  of  the 
enemy  in  conjunction  with  General  Smallwood 
and  Colonel  Gist,  while  he  should  cross  the 
Schuylkill  at  Parker's  ford,  and  endeavour  to 
head  the  enemy  and  oppose  him  in  front,  thus 
exposing  him  to  the  disastrous  efiects  of  a  double 
fire. 

General  Howe  having  learned  the  situation  of 
the  troops  under  General  Wayne,  v\hich  consisted 
only  of  about  1500  men  with  a  few  pieces  of  can- 
non, he  despatched  General  Gray  with  the  2d 
regiment  of  cavalry  and  a  body  of  infantry  on  the 
night  of  the  20th  of  September,  who  effected  the 
object  for  which  he  was  destined.  It  is  said,  but 
with  what  accuracy  is  not  known,  that  the  Ameri- 
can General  had  timely  warning  of  the  attack. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Gray  gained  Wayne's  left 
about  one  A.  M.  on  the  2Jst  of  September. 
Some  out  sentries  were  early  missed  by  one  of 
the  American  officers  on  his  rounds. — An  alarca 
was  timely  given  for  the  men  to  form  ;  but  instead 
af  drawing  them  out  to  the  back  of  the  encamp- 
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meuts,  they  were  paraded  in  front  of  tlielr  own 
fires,  which  directed  the  British  to  the  object  of 
attack,  and  by  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  rendered 
liis  discomfiture  complete.  Nearly  300  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  70  or  80  taken  prison- 
ers, including  several  officers.  The  fruits  of  this 
enterprise,  besides  a  quantity  of  arms,  and  eight 
waggons  loaded  with  baggage  and  stores ;  and 
the  farther  disaster  of  the  Americans  was  only 
prevented  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the 
subsequent  judicious  dispositions  of  Genera! 
Wayne.  For  this  unfortunate  affair  he  was  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  who,  after  having  duly  con- 
sidered all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  acquit- 
ted him  with  honour. 

The  dispositions  for  the  battle  of  Germantowii 
as  made  by  General  Washington,  were  well  con- 
ceived, and  had  no  untoward  circumstances  oc- 
curred to  marrthem,  victory  would  have  perched 
on  the  American  standard.  In  the  di«;play  of  or- 
ders, the  divisions  of  Wayne  and  Sullivan,  flanked 
by  General  Conway's  brigade,  were  to  enter 
Germantown  by  the  way  of  Chesnut-hill.  Their 
inarch  was  begun  about  7  o'clock  P.  M.  on  the 
;3d  of  October,  accompanied  by  the  Commander- 
in-chief.  The  next  morning  at  sun-rise,  the 
attack  was  commenced  on  the  40lh  British  regi- 
ment and  battalion  of  infantry.  Although,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  day,  fortune  generally 
favoured  the  American  arms,  the  scene  closed  in 
defeat.  In  a  letter  to  General  Gates,  General 
Wayne  declared,  that  the  enemy  were  flying  be- 
fore the  victorious  arms  of  the  Americans  for 
about  three  hours,  and  ascribes  the  discomfiture 
to  the  wind-mill  attack  on  Chew's  stone  house. 
General  Stevenson  who  commanded  on  the  York 
road,  and  whose  force  was  designed  to  cut  off  the 
IJritish  retreat  at  the  Rising  Sun,  and  at  the  game 
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ilme  prevent  the  assistance  of  a  reinforcement 
iVom  Philadelphia,  was  tried  and  broken  for  dis- 
obedience of  orders.  Had  his  orders  been  exe- 
cuted, nothing  could  have  prevented  the  destruc- 
tion or  capture  of  the  whole  British  force 
engaged  in   the   early  part  of  that  day. 

During  the  campaign  of  1778,  General  Wayne 
was  still  attached  to  the  army  in  the  middle 
States,  under  the  immediate  command  of  General 
Washington.  After  the  enemy  had  evacuated 
Philadelphia,  and  were  retreating  through  New- 
Jersey,  General  Wayne  was  despatched  to  pursue 
them,  with  a  body  of  1000  men,  forming  part  of 
the  advanced  corps  of  the  American  army,  com- 
manded by  the  Marquis  la  Fayette.  They  were 
sent  on,  the  25th  of  June,  from  the  village  of 
Kingston,  in  the  vicinity  of  Princeton,  to  which 
the  American  army  had  removed.  The  whole 
army  moved  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  in- 
tending to  keep  a  proper  distance  for  the  support 
of  the  advanced  corps. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  sensible  of  the  approach  of 
his  adversary's  forces,  changed  the  disposition 
of  his  troops. 

Without  entering  into  the  detail  of  duty,  which 
devolved  on  Wayne  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  in 
this  action,  he  in  a  very  peculiar  manner  displayed 
the  most  undaunted  courage,  the  greatest  acti- 
vity and  a  sound  judgment  in  executing  the  duties 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him. 

In  the  campaign  of  1779,  General  Washington 
conceived  the  design  of  storming  Stoney  Point,  a 
strong  position  on  the  Hudson,  about  fifty  miles 
above  New-York,  which  had  a  short  time  before, 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  object 
in  view  was  to  withdraw  from  Connecticut  to  the 
defence  of  their  lines,  a  party  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  lavins:  waste  a  part  of  that  State      The  e^e-^ 
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cution  of  this  enterprise  was  entrusted  to  General 
Wayne,  who  completely  effected  it.  Tlie  situa- 
tion of  this  post  was  of  much  importance  in  ano- 
ther point  of  view,  as  it  commanded  a  pass  of  the 
river  essential  to  the  British  shipping  for  the  at- 
tack on  the  forts  above.  The  garrison,  which 
consisted  of  about  GOO  men  under  a  Colonel 
Johnson,  was  part  of  the  force  wliich  had  bayonet- 
ted  his  troops  in  cold  blood  at  Paoli.  His  parole 
on  this  occasion  recalled  to  the  remembrance  of 
his  troops  that  sanc!;ninary  afiair.  Although  the 
enterprise  was  effected  with  the  bayonet,  the  Hints 
having  been  taken  out  of  their  firelocks,  and  the 
storming  of  the  fort  might  have  justified  complete 
retaliation,  yet  the  moment  the  enemy  submitted, 
he  spared  the  furtlier  effusion  of  blood.  This  en- 
terprise completely  effected  its  object  by  compell- 
ing the  British  General  to  withdraw  his  forces 
from  Connecticut  to  defend  his  o\vn  posts. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  attack,  whicb 
was  of  short  duialion,  a  ball,  discharged  by  one 
of  the  sentinels,  grazed  the  General's  head  and 
knocked  him  down.  He  lay  a  few  moments  ap«. 
parently  lifeless,  but  soon  al'ter  rose,  and  so  far 
recovered  as  to  rest  on  one  knee.  Supposing 
himself  mortally  woundeti,  he  desired  one  of  his 
idds  to  carry  him  forward  and  let  hira  die  in  the 
fort. 

The  attack  on  a  block-bouse  towards  New- 
York  was  unsuccessful.  It  is  said,  that  General 
Wayne  lost  more  men  on  this  occasion,  than  the 
whole  number  of  those  whom  he  attempted  to 
dislodge.  Here  he  manifested  more  zeal  and 
bravery  than  judgment.  General  W^ashingion,  in 
his  report  of  the  affair  to  Congress,  attributed 
its  failure  to  the  intemperate  valour  of  the 
troops. 

For  his  gallant  enterprise  at  Stoney  Point,  he 
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received  the  thanks  of  Conc^res:.,  \>ho  awarded 
him  a  gold  niedal  embiemati<  al  of  the  action. 

During  the  campaigns  of  11 79  and  17S0,  Gen- 
eral VVayne  was  with  the  g!\-!^d  army  uiider 
AV'ashington,  in  which  period  nothing  occurred  of 
moment 

On  new-years  day,  1781,  a  revolt  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania line  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
distresses  which  they  had  to  encounter.  This 
alTair  threatened  on  its  first  appearance,  to  pro- 
duce the  most  serious  results;  but  the  prudent 
conduct  of  General  Washington,  assisted  by 
Wayne,  and  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  troops,  pre- 
vented the  British  from  availing  themselves  of 
any  benefit  on  the  occasion. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1781,  Congress  re- 
solved that  the  southern  army  should  be  com- 
posed of  all  the  regulars,  from  Penns3'lvania  to 
Georgia,  inclusive,  except  ^loylan's  dragoons* 
The  board  of  war  was  directed  to  piepare  and 
furnish  every  requisite.  This  new  disposition  of 
the  troops  threw  General  Wayne's  division  into 
the  southern  army. 

In  consequence  of  a  lettter  from  the  General, 
read  in  Congress  on  the  19th  of  March,  1781,  a 
resolve  was  passed  recommending  to  the  supreme 
Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania  to  forward 
the  march  of  their  line,  in  detachment,  with  all 
possible  expedition  to  the  place  of  their  destina- 
tion. 

On  the  ISth  of  May,  Congress  directed  the 
board  of  war  to  furnish  General  Wayne  with  co- 
pies of  the  intelligence  received,  on  the  day  pre- 
vious to  the  sailing  of  the  British  fleet  from  New- 
York  ;  and  ordered  that  in  case  his  troops  should 
not  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  supplies  dur- 
ing their  march,    he  should  impress   them   and 
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credit  the  States   with  the  amount  thereof,  when- 
e-ver  such  coercion  should  become  necessary. 

The  first  object  of  his  wishes  was  a  junction 
with  La  Fayette  in  Virginia.  Tlie  language  of 
the  historians,  who  have  detailed  the  operations 
of  the  southern  army,  furnish  the  public  with  tlic 
best  account  of  the  General's  military  career, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  of  which  the 
writer  avails  himself  on  the  present  occasion. 

"  In  the  first  moments  of  the  rising  tempest  the 
Marquis  la  Fayette  began  to  retire  with  his  little 
army,  which  only  consisted  of  one  thousand  regu- 
lai^,  two  thousand  militia,  and  sixty  dragoons. 
Cornwallis  finding  it  impossible  to  force  an  action, 
endeavoured  to  cut  ofithe  communication  of  the 
Alarquis  with  General  Wayne,  who  was,  ^^ith 
eight  handred  Pennsylvanians,  advancing  from 
the  northward,  the  junction  of  whose  forces  was 
olTected  at  Rackoon  ford  without  loss.  While 
this  object  was  accom|)li^hing,  Coruwallis  got 
between  La  Fayette  and  Wayue,  and  tiie  public 
stores  deposited  for  greater  security  at  Albemarle 
old  Court-house.  La  Fayette,  by  forced  marches, 
got  within  a  few  miles  of  the  British  army,  whi'e 
they  were  yet  two  days  distant  from  the  object  of 
their  enterprise.  Cornwallis,  from  the  situation 
of  his  opponent,  considered  his  capture  as  cer- 
tain ;  but  during  the  night  La  Fayette  opened  an 
old  road  long  disused,  which  was  unknown  to  his 
adversary,  and  which  was  nearer  to  Albemarle, 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  Cornwallis,  posted 
himself  n^xt  day  in  a  strong  position  between  the 
British  and  the  American  stores.  Frustrated  in 
his  schemes,  Cornwallis  fell  back  to  Richmond, 
and  thence  retreated  to  Williamsburg.  While 
these  operations  were  carrying  on,  Colonel  But- 
ter, on  the  2Gth  June,  1781,  attacked  the  British 
rear,  and  killed  and  wounded  one  hundred  and 
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f'xty  of  them.  Jul\  6,  Cornwallis  retreated  from 
Williamsburg  to  Jamestown  where  a  smart  en- 
gagement between  the  British  army  and  the 
American  van,  under  General  AVayne,  took  place. 
Although  General  Wayne  had  been  erroneously 
informed  that  the  troops  opposed  to  him  were 
only  a  detached  corps,  he  no  sooner  discovered 
his  error,  than  he  res  »lutely  engaged  with  the 
v'hole  British  army,  rightly  judging  it  the  most 
eli2:ible  mode  by  which  he  could  escape  from  his 
perilous  situation.  Thus  he  urged  the  attack  with 
such  confidence  as  imposed  the  Tdea  on  his  op- 
posers,  that  his  force  was  the  advance  of  the 
American  army,  who  were  approaching  to  sup- 
port him.  This  bold  manoeuvre  enabled  him  to 
take  advantage  of  the  enemy's  fears,  and  thus  to 
effect  a  dangerous  retreat  with  little  loss. 

"  After  the  reduction  of  Cornwallis  was  com- 
pleted, the  Pennsylvania  line  marched  to  South 
Carolina.  This  increase  of  force  enabled  Gen- 
eral Greene  to  detach  a  part  of  liis  army  to 
Georgia. 

"In  January,  1782,  General  Wayne  having 
previously  ordered  the  Americans  at  Augusta  to 
join  him  at  Ebenezer,  crossed  the  river  Savannah 
at  the  Two  Sister's  ferry,  with  about  one  hundred 
dragoons,  commanded  by  Colonel  Anthony  Wal- 
ton White.  He  was  soon  after  reinforced  by 
about  three  hundred  Continental  infantry,  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Posey,  The  British  Com- 
mander at  Savannah,  hearing  of  this  irruption  of 
the  Americans,  sent  orders  to  different  posts  to 
burn,  as  far  as  they  could,  all  the  provisions  in  the 
country,  and  then  retire  within  their  works.—* 
The  margin  of  the  river  Savannah,  and  the  islands 
in  its  vicinity,  were  soon  covered  with  smoke,  and 
presented  to  the  eye  a  grand,  but  awful  specta- 
cle.     What  remained  of  the  last  year's  crop  was 
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SO  generally  destroyed,  that  the  Americans  had  to 
depend  chiefly  on  South  Carolina  for  their  sup- 
port. 

"  The  British  garrison,  at  this  time,  consisted 
of  about  one  thousand  regulars,  besides  a  consi- 
derable number  of  militia,  and  was  commanded 
by  Brigadier-general  Clarke.  Notwithstanding 
this  great  superiority  of  force,  General  Wayne 
frequently  appeared  before  the  British  lines  and 
insulted  their  pickets. 

"  On  the  21st  of  May,  1782,  Colonel  Brown,  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  party,  marched  out  of 
the  garrison  of  Savannah,  with  tlie  apparent  inten- 
tion of  attacking  the  Americans.  General  Wayne 
by  a  bold  manoeuvre,  got  between  Colonel  Brown 
and  the  British  garrison  in  Savannah — attacked 
him  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  routed  his 
whole  party.  The  van  guard  of  the  Americans, 
consisting  of  sixty  horse  and  forty  infantry,  was 
led  on  by  Colonel  Wliite,  of  the  cavalry,  and  Cap- 
tain Parker,  of  the  infantry,  to  a  spirited  charge, 
in  which  forty  of  Brown's  men  were  killed,  about 
twenty  taken  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  oblig- 
ed to  shelter  in  a  swamp  under  cover  of  the 
night.  The  liberal  use  of  the  sword  and  bayonet 
gave  the  Americans  this  advantage,  the  flints  hav- 
ing been  previously  taken  out  of  the  muskets  of 
the  infantry  to  insure  a  compliance  with  orders. 
In  this  enterprise  the  Americans  had  only  five  pri- 
vates.killed,  and  two  wounded. 

"  On  June  24th,  1782,  a  party  of  Creek  Indians, 
with  a  British  officer,  made,  in  the  night,  a  spirited 
attack  on  General  Wayne.  They  adroitly  got 
possession  of  two  field  pieces  guarded  by  a  small 
party  in  the  rear  of  the  Americans.  Wayne  soon 
rallied  his  troops,  and  recovered  these  field  pieces. 
A  smart  action  ensued.  Both  sides  fought  in  close 
c^uarters  with  swords  and  bayonets. 
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"  The  Indians,  although  unusually  brave,  were 
routed.  Fourteen  of  their  number  were  killed, 
among  whom  was  Emistessigo,  a  famous  chief — 
The  Americans  carried  off  a  British  standard  and 
a  large  number  of  horses. 

"  The  presence  of  an  American  force  between 
the  upper  country  and  Savannah,  interrupted  the 
communication  between  the  British  garrison  and 
the  Indians.  A  party  of  Indians,  with  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  peliry  and  pack  horses  on  their 
way  to  Savannah,  was  taken  by  General  Wayne. 
Two  of  them  were  detained  as  hostages,  and  the 
remainder  sent  home  with  a  friendly  talk.  The 
disasters  of  the  British  consequent  on  Cornwallis' 
capture,  and  the  success  of  the  Americans,  had  a 
decided  influence  in  detaching  the  Indians  from 
the  British,  whose  government  had  early  in  1782 
determined  to  abandon  offensive  operations. 

"  When  it  was  resolved  to  evacuate  Savannah, 
the  merchants  and  others  of  that  city  obtained 
permission  to  apply  to  general  Wayne  for  the 
security  and  preservation  of  their  propert3^  To 
the  deputation  he  replied,  "  that  in  the  event  of 
an  evacuation  by  the  British  garrison,  the  persons 
and  property  of  such  inhabitants  or  others,  who 
chose  to  remain  in  Savannah,  will  be  protected  by 
the  military,  and  resigned  inviolate  into  the  hands 
of  the  civil  authority-,  which  must  ultimately  de- 
cide." A  second  flag  being  sent  out.  General 
Wayne,  at  the  desire  of  the  civil  authority  of  the 
state,  sent  them  for  answer,  that  "  the  merchants 
not  owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  will  be 
permitted  to  remain  a  reasonable  time  to  dispose 
of  their  goods  and  settle  their  affairs."  On  the 
llth  of  July,  1782,  the  British  evacuated  Savan- 
nah, after  it  had  been  four  years  in  their  posses- 
sion, and  it  was  immediately  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Americans. 
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For  bis  eminent  services  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  made  him  a  donation  of  a 
handsome  plantation.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  retired  to  enjoy  the  repose  of  domestic  life. — 
He  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Convention  in  J7S7,  and  was  one  of  those  \yho 
signed  the  acceptance  of  the  present  contitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  his  native 
state.  Subsequent  to  this  period,  he  left  his  fa- 
mily and  went  to  Georgia,  to  look  after  the  pro- 
perty which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  that 
state.  Here  he  was  induced  to  allow  himself  to 
be  held  up  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  Congress, 
and  was  returned  to  that  Honourable  Body,  as 
being  duly  elected,  in  1792.  But  certain  irre- 
gularities having  taken  place  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  votes,  the  legality  of  his  election  was  call- 
ed in  question  by  his  opponent  General  James 
Jackson.  The  business  was,  accordingly,  taken 
up  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  who,  after  a 
patient  investigation,  determined  in  favour  of 
Jackson  ;  while  they,  at  the  same  time,  declared, 
that  no  dishonour  could  be  attached  to  General 
Wayne,  and  that  the  informalities  which  had  in- 
duced them  to  decide  that  he  could  no  longer  re- 
tain his  place  in  their  body,  could  not,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  be  attributed  to  him.  Wa^^ne 
employed  counsel  ;  but  his  antagonist  plead  his 
own  cause.  Jackson  might  have  forthwith  taken 
Lis  seat ;  but  be  declined  that  honour,  till  after  a 
new  election,  and  the  will  of  a  majority  of  his  con- 
stituents was  fully  expressed  in  his  behalf. 

Immediately  after  this  disappointment,  he  was 
<;onsoled  by  his  being  promoted  to  the  command 
of  the  Western  army,  which  had  been  successively 
defeated  under  Harman  and  St.  Clair.  Here  he 
continued  the  warfare  with  success  against  the  In- 
dians, whom  he  defeated  and  compelled  to   sue 
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for  peace.  He  remained  in  this  command,  watch- 
ing over  the  conduct  of  his  savage  foe,  until  the 
15th  of  December,  1796,  when  he  died  at  Presque' 
Isle  on  Lake  Erie,  of  a  malignant  disease  in  the 
fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  there 
with  all  the  honours  due  to  his  rank  and  high  merits. 
A  few  years  ago  bis  remains  were  taken  up  and 
removed  to  his  native  county,  where  they  were, 
with  much  ceremony  and  military  parade,  depo- 
sited along  with  those  of  his  ancestors. 


MAJOR-GENERAL 

CHARLES   LEE, 

Second  in  Command  to 

General  George  Washington. 

The  familj  of  General  Lee  and  the  earls  of 
Leicester  spruHg  from  the  same  parent  stock  in 
Cheshire,  and  by  intermarriages  were  connected 
with  most  of  the  principal  families  in  England.— 
One  of  the  family  was,  so  early  as  in  Queen  EH.-- 
zabeth's  reign,  an  object  of  public  regard — Be- 
ing connected  in  ihe  conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  and  the  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  who 
was  in  open  rebellion,  he  was  the  first  to  suffer 
on  that  occasion.  The  General's  ancestor  wa.-* 
Sir  Henry  Lee,  Queen  Elizabeth's  champion  at 
the  tilter's  tournament,  from  which  he  retired  by 
age  in  the  33d  year  of  that  Queen's  reign.  He  died 
in  1611,  aged  80,  and  was  interred  in  the  churcli 
ofQuarendon,  near  Aylesbury.  Sir  Henry  had 
a  large  dog,  which  was  left  by  accident  one  night 
in  bis  bed  chamber,  unknown  to  a  faithless  ser- 
15* 
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vant,  who  entered  the  room  with  the  intent  of  rob- 
bing and  murdering  his  master,  but  who  was  seiz- 
ed, on  his  entrance  into  the  room  by  the  faithful^ 
tray.  At  Dichley.  the  former  seat  of  tlie  earls  of 
Leicester,  is  a  fine  full  length  portrait  of  Sir  Henry 
and  his  trusty  dog.  A  knowledge  of  this  circum- 
stance, no  doubt,  led  the  General  to  tliat  predilec- 
tion for  dogs,  which  he  ever  manifested  through 
life,  a  circumstance  remarked  as  one  of  the  eccen- 
tricities of  his  character. 

The  General's  father  was  John  Lee  of  Dern- 
liall,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  some  time  a  Cap- 
tain of  Dragoons,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  in  Col- 
onel Barrel's  regiment  from  1717  to  1742,  svhen 
he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  of 
foot.  The  General's  mother  was  Isabella,  second 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Bunbuiy,  of  Stanney,  in 
Cheshire,  and  himself  the  youngest  of  three  sons. 
His  elder  brothers  were  named  Thomas  and 
Harry. 

He  may  be  properly  called  a  child  of  ^lars,  for 
lie  was  an  ollicer,  when  eleven  years  old  ;  hence  it 
may  be  said  strictly,  that  his  education  was  a  mili- 
tary one.  He  was  master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  well  versed  in  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Ger- 
man, and  French  languages,  and  had  assiduously 
explored  the  fields  of  general  science.  He  had 
travelled  much — his  thirst  for  knowledge  was  un- 
quenchable ;  but  his  favourite  study  was  war,  a 
'profession  in  which  to  distinguish  himself,  he  con- 
centrated his  every  wish.  In  very  early  life,  he 
commanded  a  compary  of  Grenadiers  in  the  44tli 
regia.ent,  and  was  piesent  at  the  defeat  of  Gen- 
eral Abercrombie  at  Ticonderoga,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  shot  through  the  body  ;  but  his  wound 
was  not  .VKjPtal. 

Afu  r  the  reduction  of  Montreal,  he  returned 
to  England,  when  he  found  that  a  general  peace 
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was  contemplated,  and  that  the  cession  of  Cana- 
da was  the  general  topic  of  conversation  ;  an 
event  which  appeared  prejudicial  to  the  interest 
and  glory  of  America,  inasmuch  as  the  apprehen- 
sion of  such  a  result  gave  uneasiness  throughout 
the  continent.  On  this  occasion,  instead  of  the 
sword,  Lee  wielded  his  pen,  and  produced  a 
pamphlet,  pointing  out  the  importance  of  that 
province  to  the  Western  Empire.  The  produc- 
tion was  popular  among  the  Americans,  and  drew 
from  Dr.  Franklin  the  following  compliment,  *'  that 
it  could  not  fail  of  making  a  salutary  impression." 

He  bore  the  commission  of  a  Colonel  in  the 
year  1762,  in  Portugal,  under  General  Burgoyne. 
The  Spaniards,  with  the  intention  of  invading 
that  kingdom,  had  collected  an  army  on  the  con- 
fines of  Estramadura,  in  order  to  pierce  the  pro- 
vince of  Alentejo.  An  advanced  body  of  them 
lay  in  Valentia  de  Alcantara,  a  town  on  their 
frontiers.  These  the  Count  la  Lippe,  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Portuguese  forces,  formed 
a  design  to  attack.  General  Burgoyne  was  en^ 
trusted  with  the  enterprise.  He  surprised  the 
town,  took  the  intended  Commander-in-chief  of 
invasion,  with  a  number  of  other  officers,  by 
which  one  of  the  best  regiments  of  Spain  was  in  a 
great  measure  annihilated.  Several  skirmishes 
followed,  and  yet  the  army  of  the  Spaniards  were 
masters  of  the  country,  and  the  possession  of  the 
passage  of  the  Tagus  was  only  wanting  in  order 
to  give  them  quarters  in  Alentejo. 

A  considerable,  but  detached  camp  of  Spanish 
cavalry  lay  near  the  village  of  Villa  Velha. — 
General  Burgoyne  posted  himself  within  their 
view,  thnt  he  might  obstruct  their  passage.  Dis- 
covering that  the  Spaniards,  had  alike  their  front 
and  rear  uncovered,  and  that  they  were  r»thervvise 
unguarded,   against   the  rules    of  ipilitary   pru^ 
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deuce,  he  conceived  a  plan  to  surprise  them,  the 
execuiion  of  which  he  committed  to  Colonel  Lee, 
The  trust  was  rightly  reposed,  for  Colonel  Lee 
attacked  their  rear  on  the  night  of  the  eighth  of 
October,  routed  their  camp,  dispersed  their  whole 
corps  with  considerable  slaughter,  destroyed  their 
magazines,  and  returned  with  a  very  trifling  loss. 
The  war  being  closed,  he  received,  prior  to  his 
return  to  England,  the  thanks  of  his  Lusitaniaii 
Majesty  for  his  eminent  services,  and  from  Count 
la  Lippe  the  strongest  recommendations  to  the 
British  Court.  One  of  the  principal  secretaries 
of  state  became  his  friend  and  patron.  Hence 
the  brightest  prospects  of  preferment  lay  before 
him  ;  but  his  early  attachment  to  the  interests  of 
the  American  colonies  evinced  in  his  writings  re- 
garding the  Pondiac  war,  lost  him  the  favour  of 
the  ministry.  Despising  a  life  of  inactivity,  he 
left  his  natal  soil,  and  entered  into  the  service  of 
his  Polish  Majest}',  one  of  whose  aids  he  became. 
At  this  period  when  the  obnoxious  Stamp  Act  was 
passed,  which  threw  all  the  colonies  into  a  ferment, 
no  inconsiderable  number  of  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  the  General's  imme- 
diate correspondents.  With  those  of  weight  and 
iHfluence  he  exerted  his  reasoning  faculties,  and 
all  the  abilities  of  which  he  was  master,  and  not 
in  vain.  This  atrocious  act  divided  almost  all  the 
European  Cabinets,  either  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  British  Crown,  or  in  behalf  of  the 
colonial  assertion  of  rights.  The  British  Embassy 
at  the  court  of  Vienna  were  composed  of  charac- 
ters held  high  in  Lee's  regard  and  esteem  ;  but 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  defended  the  cause 
of  the  American  colonies  induced  him  almost  to 
break  off  all  intercourse  with  tliem ;  at  the  same 
time  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn,  that  his 
writings  gained  him  many  friends,    Thus  early, 
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did  Lee  manifest  his  zeal  against  the  arbitrary 
encroachments  of  Great  Britain  on  the  unalienable 
and  natural  rights  of  her  trans-atlantic  subjects. 
His  rambling  spirit  led  him  to  travel  over  all  Eu- 
ropp,  during  the  years  1771,  1772,  and  the  major 
part  of  1773.  His  warmth  of  temper  drew  him 
into  several  renconters,  among  which  was  an  af- 
fair of  honour  with  an  officer  in  Italy.  The  con- 
test was  begun  with  swords,  when  the  General  lost 
two  of  his  fingers.  Recourse  was  then  had  to  pis- 
tols. His  adversary  was  slain,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  flee  from  the  country,  in  order  that  he  might 
avoid  tiie  unpleasant  consequences,  which  might 
result  from  this  unhappy  transaction. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  political  aspect  of  affairs 
in  England,  he  embarked  at  London  on  the  IGth 
of  August,  1773,  on  board  the  packet  for  New- 
York,  in  which  city  he  arrived  on  the  10th  of  the 
following  November.  During  the  passage  he  was 
attacked  with  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout.  He  shortly 
after  bought  a  plantation  in  Berkely  county,  Vir- 
ginia, through  the  advice  of  General  Gates,  who 
was  settled  there.  Here  he  remained  until  May 
1775,  when  he  came  to  Pliiladelphia. 

The  Congress  were  then  in  session.  His  en- 
thusiasm in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the  Colonies, 
was  such,  that,  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  ac- 
cepted a  IMajor-general's  commission  in  the  Amer- 
ican army,  previous  to  which,  however,  he  resign- 
ed his  commission  in  the  British  service.  This  he 
did  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Viscount  Barrington,  the 
British  secretary  at  war  ;  assuring  his  Lordship, 
that  although  he  had  renounced  his  half  pay,  yet 
whenever  it  should  please  his  Majesty  to  call  hiru 
forth  to  any  honourable  service  agaijjst  the  natu- 
ral hereditary  enemies  of  his  country,  or  in  de- 
fence of  his  just  rights  and  dignity,  no  man  would 
obey  the  righteous  summons  with  more  zeal  and, 
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alacrity  than  himself:  at  the  same  thiie  the  Gen- 
eral expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  present 
measures,  in  the  most  direct  terms  :  declaring 
them  to  be  "  so  absolutely  subversive  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  every  individual  subject,  so  de- 
structive to  the  whole  empire  at  large,  and  ulti- 
mately so  ruinous  to  his  Majesty's  own  person, 
dignity,  and  family,  that  he  thought  himself  oblig- 
ed in  conscience,  as  a  citizen,  Englislnnan,  and  a 
soldier  of  a  free  state  to  exert  his  utmost  to  de- 
defeat  them." 

War  bad  been  his  study  from  his  early  youth. 
Having  seen  much  active  service:  having  distin- 
guished himself  for  courage  and  abilities,  many 
thought  the  service  of  the  colonies  injured  by  his 
being  superseded  in  rank  by  General  Ward  of 
Massachusetts.  He,  however,  exhibited  no  symp- 
toms of  dissatisfaction  at  this  preference.  Having 
received  orders,  he  left  Pliiladelphia,  with  General 
W^ashington,  on  the  21st  June,  and  repaired  to 
the  American  army  at  Cambridge,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston  They  were  escorted  out  of  the  city  by 
a  troop  of  horse,  and  all  the  militia  olliceis  of  the 
city  and  county,  on  horseback.  He  was  consid- 
ered a  great  acquisition  to  the  American  army. 
While  on  their  journey  they  received  the  news  of 
the  conflict  at  Breed's-hil),  and  reached  head- 
quarters on  the  2d  of  July.  Tlie  arrival  of  the 
two  Generals  was  greeted  by  the  people  with  a 
cordial  welcome,  and  every  manifestation  of  es- 
teem and  respect  was  evinced  on  the  occasion. — 
The  provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  pre- 
pared two  very  gratifying  addresses,  one  of  which 
was  presented  to  the  Commander-in-chief ;  the 
other  to  General  Lee,  although  the  latter  was  not 
second  in  command  on  the  list  of  Major-generals  ; 
yet  he  was  the  only  one,  beside  the  General  in 
chief,  who  was  then  distinguished  after  liis  arrival 
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at  quarterSj'prior  to  the  performance  of  some  sig- 
nal service.  This  mark  of  respect  was  given  him 
on  account  of  bis  high  military  and  literary  repu- 
tation, the  sacrifice  he  had  made  in  throwing  up  his 
commission  in  the  British  army,  and  the  conse- 
quent risks  he  had  to  encounter  in  the  untried 
scences  which  lay  before  him. 

General  Lee  remained  with  the  army  until  the 
following  year,  when  General  Washington,  having 
been  advised  of  an  expedition  preparing  at  Bos- 
ton for  a  Southern  destination,  despatched  Lee 
with  what  volunteers  he  could  procure,  to  put 
New-York  in  a  posture  of  defence  against  an  ex- 
pected attack.  This  was  judged  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  as  the  possession  of  that  city  and  the 
Hudson  river  would  lead  to  the  command  of  the 
country  and  open  a  communication  into  Canada. 
As  soon  as  he  arrived,  he  commenced  with  ardour 
the  construction  of  the  necessary  defences,  as  far 
as  his  means  and  the  season  of  the  year  would 
admit.  He  disarmed  all  suspected  persons  within 
the  reach  of  his  command,  and  proceeded  with 
such  rigour  against  the  tories  as  to  give  alarm 
even  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New-York,  at 
his  assumption  of  military  uncontrouled  powers. — 
To  check  his  course,  that  body  informed  him  in 
writing,  that  the  business  of  trial  and  punishment 
of  citizens  was  a  power  vested  in  their  own  body, 
and  not  delegated  to  an}-,  not  even  the  most  ex- 
alted military  character  whatever.  To  this  the 
General  answered,  that  when  the  enemy  w  as  at  the 
doors,  forms  must  be  dispensed  with — that  his  duty 
to  them,  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  to  his 
ow  n  conscience,  had  dictated  the  necessity  of  the 
measure — that  if  he  had  done  wrong,  he  would  sub- 
mit himself  to  the  shame  of  being  reputed  rash  and 
precipitate,  and  undergo  the  censure  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  but  he  should  have  the  consciousness  of  his 
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own  breast ;  that  the  pure  motives  of  serving  the 
community,  uncontaminated  by  pique  or  resent- 
ment to  individuals,  urged  him  to  tlie  >tep.  The 
General  also  remonstrated  against  supplying  the 
men  of  war  and  Governor  Tiyon  with  provisions, 
as  the  boats  coming  to  the  city  must  open  the 
means  of  their  receiving  every  sort  of  intelli- 
gence. "  I  should,"  says  the  General,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  "  be  in  the  higliest  decree  culpable  to 
God,  my  conscience,  and  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, in  whose  service  I  am  engaged,  should  I 
suffer,  at  so  dangerous  a  crisis,  a  banditti  of  pro- 
Jessed  foes  of  liberty  and  their  country,  to  remain 
at  liberty  to  co-operate  with,  and  strengthen  the 
ministerial  troops  openly  in  arms,  or  covertly,  and 
consequently  more  dangerously,  furnish  them  with 
intelligence."  He  also  drew  up  a  Ttst,  which  he 
ordered  his  officers  to  offer  to  those,  who  were 
reputed  inimical  to  the  American  cause  :  a  refusal 
to  take  this,  was  to  be  construed  as  no  more  or 
less  than  an  avowal  of  their  hostile  intentions  ; 
rpon  which,  their  persons  were  to  be  secured,  and 
sent  to  Connecticut,  where  it  was  judged  they 
could  not  be  so  dangerous.  Thus  the  General 
cxciicd  the  people  to  every  spirited  measure,  and 
intimidated  uy  every  means  the  fi-iends  to  the 
English  government.  At  this  time,  Captain  Vaii- 
deput,  of  the  Asia,  seized  a  lieutenant  Tiley,  and 
liept  him  on  board  his  ship  in  irons.  On  the 
principles  of  retaliation,  Lee  took  into  custody 
Mr.  Stephens,  an  officer  of  Government;  and  in- 
formed the  captain  what  he  had  done,  and  that 
this  gendeman  should  not  be  released  until  Lieu- 
tenant Tiley  was  returned.  This  had  the  desired 
efiect.  His  determined  and  decisive  disposition 
had  an  amazing  influence  both  on  the  army  and 
people  ;  and  the  steps  he  proposed  for  the  man- 
agement of  those  who  disapproved  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  resistance,  struck  a  terror  wherever  he  ap- 
peared. 

The  news  of  the  unsuccessful  termination  of  the 
expedition  into  Canada  under  the  unfortunate 
General  Muntgomery,  cast  a  gloom  over  public 
aflairs,  and  Congress  directed  General  Lee  to 
proceed  to  take  the  command  of  the  armies  in 
that  province.  Notwithstanding  he  was  convales- 
cent from  a  fit  of  the  gout,  he  accepted  of  the 
appointment.  Previous  to  his  departure,  circum-' 
stances  induced  Congress  to  alter  their  opinion, 
and  appoint  him  to  the  command  of  the  armies  in 
the  Southern  states.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  at  New-York  by  General  Putnam. — 
On  his  way  to  the  Southward,  he  was  received 
with  every  demonstration  of  public  and  private 
respect  from  all  ranks  of  people,  particularly  in 
Virginia,  and  North  and  South  Carolina.  Hi?; 
vigilance  and  foresight  was  evinced  by  the  fact, 
that  when  he  successively  arrived  at  New  York, 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  the  object  of 
the  British  expedition,  he  preceded  the  British 
General  Sir  Henry  Clinton ;  for  when  General  Lee 
received  orders  at  Cambridge,  to  repair  to  New- 
York,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  British,  he  met 
General  Clinton  the  very  day  he  arrived  there  ; 
when  he  came  to  Virginia,  he  found  him  in  Hamp- 
ton roads — and  just  after  his  arrival  in  North 
Carolina,  General  Clinton  left  Cape  Fear.  Their 
next  meeting  was  at  Fort  Sullivan,  which  must 
have  made  Lee  appear  to  Clinton  as  his  evil  ge- 
nius, haunting  him  for  more  than  eleven  hundred 
miles,  along  a  coast  of  vast  extent,  and  meeting 
him  in  Phillippi. 

The  affair  of  Sullivan's  Island  was  a  most  ex- 
traordinary deliverance ;  for,  if  the  English  had 
succeeded,  it  is  more  than  probable  the  Southern 
Colonies  would  at  that  time  have  been  compelled 
VOL.  ^.  16 
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to  have  submitted  to  the  English  governmem. — ' 
Dreadful  was  the  cannonade,  but  without  eii'trt. 
Porto  Bello,  Boccochico,  and  the  other  castle  at 
Caithagena,  were  obhged  to  strike  to  \'eruon  ; 
Fort  Lewis  in  Saint  Domiago  yielded  to  ihe  me- 
tal of  Admiral  Knowles  ;  but  in  this  instance,  an 
unfinished  battery,  constructed  with  Palemeto 
logs,  re?isted,  for  a  whole  day,  the  twelve  and 
eighteen  pounders  of  the  Hritisli  fleet,  to  the  as- 
tonishment and  admiration  o^ev^ry  sj)ectator. 

The  intrf'pidily  displayed  by  the  American-^  Oii 
this  occasion,  was  such  that  the  ofiict  rs  and  meii 
received  the  thanks  of  tiie  public  through  the  con- 
stitutional orscans  of  legislation — and  General  Leo 
and  Colonel  Moultrie  in  particular.  General  Lee 
accomplished  the  objects  of  his  destination,  whicli 
augmented  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held.  Gencial  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  Sir  Pt ter 
Parker  being  repulsed  in  their  attack  on  Sulli- 
\an's  L^land,  returned  to  \ew-V(,rk,  and  General 
Lee  repaired  to  Georgia. 

Afl'airs  in  the  Nortli  assumed  a  lowering  ap- 
pearance, from  the  dispositions  manifested  by  the 
enemy,  which  indicated  a  vigorous  attack  on 
New-York,  by  an  intended  junction  of  the  forces 
of  General  Howe,  and  of  Burgoyne,  who  had 
boasted  "  that  he  could  make  elbow-room  with  the 
besom  of  destruction,  by  the  aid  of  five  thousand 
»en,  from  one  end  *f  the  continent  to  the  other." 

An  express  was  despatched  to  General  Lee  in 
'  Georgia,  by  Congress,  ordering  him  to  repair  to 
Philadelphia  with  all  posdble  speed.  He  arrived 
in  that  city  in  the  beginning  of  October,  and  im- 
mediately waited  on  that  body.  Upon  due  de- 
Hberatiou,  after  receiving  his  opinion,  he  was  di- 
rected to  repair  to  the  camp  at  Harlaem,  with  an 
4njunction  to  visit  the  several  posts  in  New-Jersey, 
rJy  in  his  judgmenlj  it  should  be  necessary.     Hi^ 
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iimely  arrival  was  inauspicious  to  the  design  of 
the  British  General,  which  was  no  less  than  the 
blockade  of  the  army  of  the  Americans  on  York 
Island,  which  must  have  eventuated  in  their  inev- 
itable capture.  The  affair  was  thus  :  A  council 
of  war,  contrary  to  General  Washington's  opin- 
ion, were  in  favour  of  waiting  the  attack  of  the 
British  on  York  Island.  General  Howe,  finding 
the  American  lines  too  strong  in  front  to  be  for- 
ced, left  a  body  of  troops  under  Lord  Percy,  op- 
posite the  river,  and  with  the  residue  of  his  force 
effected  a  passage  in  Hat  bottomed  Vjoats,  and  land- 
ed at  Frog's  Neck,  intending  a  simultaneous  ef- 
fort against  their  front  and  rear.  The  delay  of 
Howe  one  week  was  inauspicious  to  his  intentiofts  j 
for  the  night  previous  to  his  attack,  which  was 
that  of  Lee's  arrival,  another  council  of  officers 
was  held  in  the  American  camp,  at  which  Lee  at- 
tended, and  pointed  out  to  them  their  dangerous 
situation,  in  language  so  forcible  and  convincing, 
that  they  recinded  their  former  resolves,  and  re- 
moved from  tho  seat  of  peril  before  the  succeeding 
dawn.  The  next  morning,  Howe  put  his  design 
into  operation  so  effectually,  that  the  encamp- 
ment, where  the  Americans  had  held  the  prece- 
ding day  was  completely  hemmed  in  ;  but  lo  !  the 
bird  had  flown.  Their  change  of  position  had 
been  effected  with  such  silence  and  caution,  that 
the  British  Gentral  had  «o  intimation  of  it,  until 
he  had  obtained  the  ground  which  he  so  ardently 
desired. 

General  Lee  was  a  witness  to  the  capture  of 
Fort  Washington  from  Fort  Lee,  on  the  opposite 
Fhore,  an  event  which  he  beheld  with  anguish, 
because  of  his  inability  to  afford  relief.  Lee  vvau 
at  this  time,  next  in  command,  to  General  VV^ash- 
ington,  in  consequence  of  General  Ward's  retire- 
fnent  from  military  service,     Washington,  having 
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kft  General  Heath  in  the  command,  with  written 
instructions,  retired  into  New-Jersey,  tovA  ards  the 
Delaware,  with  a  view  of  covering  Philadelphia, 
leaving  Lee  to  follow  him  with  his  forces,  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  practicable.  As  he  had  conceived 
a  design  of  harrasing  the  enemy  by  throwing 
some  troops  on  the  west  of  the  Hudson,  he  direct- 
ed General  Heath  to  order  him  2000  men  for  that 
purpose,  informing  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
would  replace  thenj  on  the  ne\t  day.  Heath  was 
in  motion  towards  Peekskill,  to  secure  the  passes 
in  the  Highlands  and  their  vicinity,  which  were 
conceived  to  be  objects  of  the  first  magnitude,  and 
jhe  would  not  obey  him.  In  a  personal  conversa- 
tion, General  Heath  absolutely  refused  to  give 
any  order  for  the  purpose,  alleging,  that  his 
written  instructions  from  the  Commander-in-chief 
made  him  alone  amenable  for  their  execution  ; 
but  that  he,  General  Lee,  being  his  senior  officer, 
might  assume  the  command,  and  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, issue  his  order  through  the  medium 
of  his  own  proper  officer,  for  the  purpose  ;  giv- 
ing General  Heath  a  written  certificate  for  justifi- 
cation, that  he  had  so  acted.  General  Lee  gave 
the  certificate,  and  issued  the  order  through  Col- 
onel Scammel  accordingly.  He  next  day  chang- 
ed his  mind,  and  the  order  w'as  not  put  into  execu- 
tion. 

Notiilng  serves  so  well  to  display  the  fickleness 
of  Fortune  and  her  attendant  Fame,  than  are- 
verse  of  circumstances.  When  basking  in  the 
sunshine  of  successful  endeavours,  the  incumbent 
of  the  capricious  goddess  is  loaded  with  the  plau- 
dits of  the  giddy  throng  ;  but  when  the  scene  is 
changed,  the  contemptuous  murmurs  of  the  mul- 
titude are  the  gleanings  of  his  harvest.  These 
remarks  are  justified  by  subsequent  events.  No 
man  had  made  greater  sacrifices  than  GenergjJ 
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Lee  to  defend  the  American  cause.  None  had 
been  more  tampered  with  to  desert  it,  and  none 
had  exhibited  more  capacity,  talent  and  steadfast- 
ness ;  yet  no  sooner  had  he  become  a  captive, 
through  a  carelessness  of  danger,  than  the  green 
e^e  of  the  jealous  monster,  suspicion,  was  turned 
towards  him.  Lee  had  proceeded  on  to  Morris- 
town  with  his  forces  in  the  fore  part  of  Decem- 
ber. General  Washington  had  ordered  Lord 
Stirling  to  meet  him  in  order  to  concert  a  plan  of 
operations,  for  the  defence  of  Philadelphia,  to  the 
last  extremity,  in  compliance  with  the  resolves  of 
Congress,  who  had  removed  to  Baltimore. 

General  Washington  had  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware. The  enemy  had  reached  Trenton.  Lee 
halted  his  troops  at  Morristown  for  several  days, 
and  proceeded  thence  to  Vealtown  the  evening 
of  the  12th  of  December,  on  his  way  to  join  Wash- 
ington, who  expecting  him  to  be  followed  by 
General  Heath's  division,  intended  to  concentrate 
his  forces,  if  possible  to  save  Philadelphia.  Gen- 
eral Gates  with  his  troops  unprovided  for  at  the 
onset  of  winter,  despatched  Major  Wilkinson, 
who  volunteered  his  services,  with  a  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Washington  in  order  to  relieve  his  anxieties 
in  his  disagreeable  situation.  Wilkinson  finding 
that  Wasliington  had  passed  the  Delaware,  and 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  to  cross  that 
river,  induced  him  to  repair  to  General  Lee,  se- 
cond in  command,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
object.  He  found  Generzd  Lee,  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  I3th,  at  Mrs.  White's  tavern, 
at  Baskenridge,  at  a  distance  from  his  main  bo- 
dy. He  was  admitted  to  the  General's  chamber, 
and  delivered  Gates*  letter  to  him  in  bed.  Dis- 
cerning the  superscription  to  be  addressed  to 
General  Washington,  he  refused  at  first  to  open 
it)  but  upon  a  representation  of  the  nature  ofits 
16* 
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oontents,  he  yielded  to  importunities  and  read  it. 
The  next  morning  he  was  engaged  in  controver- 
;;ial  disputes  with  some  Connecticut  horsemen,  in 
careless  security,  and  did  not  breakfast  until  ten 
o'clock.  He  then  answered  Gates'  letter.*  In- 
formation had  been  conveyed  to  the  British  by 
some  of  the  disaffected,  of  the  careless  security  in 
which  Lee  was  reposing  A  plan  was  conceived 
and  executed  by  a  party  of  horse  under  the  Bri- 
tish Colonel  Harcourt,  with  great  gallantry,  for 

*  The  following  is  the  letter  alluded  to— It  shows, 
the  temper,  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  of  hi"5 
capture. 

i'  Ba€ke?7ridgc^  Dece77ibcr   13,   1776. 

«*  My  dear  Gates, 
«  The  ingenious  manoeuvre  of  Fort  Washington 
tms  unhinged  the  goodly  fabric  we  had  been  build- 
ing. There  never  was  so  damned  a  stroke.  Entre 
■zious^  a  certain  g'reat  mail  {meaning  Washington)  is 
most  damnably  deficient.  He  has  thrown  me  into  a 
."Situation  where  1  have  my  choice  of  difficulties  :  if  I 
stay  in  this  province,  I  risk  myself  and  army  ;  and  if 
I  do  not  stay,  the  province  is  lost  forever.  1  have 
neither  guides,  cavalry,  medicine,  money,  shoes  or 
stockings.  I  must  act  with  the  greatest  circumspec- 
tion. Tories  are  in  my  front,  rear,  and  on  my  flanks ; 
the  mass  of  the  people  is  strangely  contaminated  ;  in 
short,  if  something,  which  1  do  notexpectj  turns  up, 
'%fe  are  lost  ;  our  councils  have  been  weak  to  the  last 
degree.  As  to  what  relates  to  yourself,  if  you  think 
you  can  be  in  time  to  aid  the  General,  I  would  have 
you  by  all  means  go  ;  you  will  at  least  save  your  ar- 
my. It  is  said  the  whigs  are  determined  to  set  fire 
to  Philadelphia ;  if  they  strike  this  decisive  stroke, 
the  day  will  be  our  own  ;  but  unless  it  is  done,  all 
chance  of  liberty  m  any  part  of  the  globe  is  forever 
banished.     Adieu,  jjjy  dear  friend  !  God  bless  you  I 

«' CHARLES  LEE/j; 
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his  captdre.  The  instant  Lee  had  finished  his  let- 
ter to  Gates,  Wilkinson  discovered  the  enemj  who 
had  surrounded  the  house,  and  by  a  threat  to 
burn  it,  induced  the  General's  surrender.  He 
was  compelled  to  mount  Wilkinson's  horse,  and 
carried  off  in  triumph,  in  his  slippers  and  blank- 
et-coat, his  collar  open,  and  bare4ieaded,^  in  a 
soiled  shirt.  The  object  of  their  enterprise  thus 
accomplished,  Wilkinson  escaped  unnoticed,  al- 
though he  had  secreted  himself  and  prepared  for 
self-defence  in  case  of  extremity.  He  mounted 
the  first  horse  he  could  find  and  carried  the  dis- 
agreeable information  to  General  Sullivan,  on 
whom  Lee's  command  devolved.  By  this  unac- 
countable carelessness,  he  undoubtedly  subjected 
himself  to  much  censure  :  But  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble, that  this  incident,  while  it  threw  him  into  the 
vale  of  neglect,  only  prevented  him  from  making 
a  bold  push  against  the  enemy,  in  which  he  was 
sure  of  success,  as  would  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  the  cause  and  eclipse  the  fame  of  his  superior, 
whose  military  talents  and  acquirements  he  con- 
ceived to  be  of  a  very  inferior  order.  This  event 
so  fatal  to  Lee's  fame  and  prospects,  could  not  so 
easily  have  been  accomplished,  had  his  guards 
been  at  their  post ;  but  reposing  in  fatal  security, 
they  had  left  their  arms  and  went  a  short  distance 
to  busk  in  the  sunshine,  when  the  enemy  cut  them 
off,  and  thus  completed  their  design  without  firing 
a  shot. 

Lee  was  hanging  on  the  enemy  and  loitering 
on  the  road,  so  as  to  hold  up  the  appearance  of 
obedience  of  command,  while  the  consummation 
of  meditated  design  against  the  enemy,  by  its 
brilliancy  of  execution  would  have  buried  all  re- 
proach on  the  score  of  disobedience.  He  ascrib- 
ed all  the  previous  misfortunes  which  had  attend- 
ed the  army,  to  weak  counsels,  and  felt  that  onlj 
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his  experience,  talents  anH  capacity,  had  been 
called  into  action  to  extricate  tl>em  from  ditiicul- 
ties,  which  inexperience  entailed  on  them.  Such 
being  his  sesliinents,  founded  on  the  belief  that 
all  his  eclat  sprung  from  the  success  of  his  exer- 
tions, many  were  of  opinion,  that  Lee  was  wait- 
ing to  seize  on  an  occasion  when  he  could  per- 
form some  brilliant  achievemtnt,  independent  of 
the  Commander-in-chief,  which  would  place  the 
former  at  the  head  of  the  army.  An  incident*  is 
said  to  have  happened  while  the  army  lay  at 
White  Plains,  which  serves  to  develope  the  ec- 
centricities of  the  r^an  in  his  conduct  towards 
Uiose,  who  were  not  iiigh  in  his  estimation.  It 
had  been  the  usual  practice  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  witii  his  aids,  to  take  a  walk  every  fore- 
noon througii  the  camp,  and  reach  Lee's  marquee 
about  mid-day.  For  several  days,  good  breed- 
ing induced  Lee  to  invite  them  to  dine  with  liim, 
iuid  his  invitations  were  accepted.  One  day  at 
the  accustomed  hour,  espying  tlie  General  and 
iiis  suite  in  his  usual  walk,  he  retired  to  the  mar- 
quee and  caused  a  servant  to  afiix  a  board  on  the 
iront  thereof  with  an  inscription  with  chalk,  de- 
clcring  "  No  Dinner  cooked  here  to-day."  Gen- 
eral Washington  observing  the  writing  smiled  and 
passed  on. 

Let  us  return  from  this  digression  to  the  thread 
of  the  narrative. 

The  capture  of  General  Lee  was  considered 
as  so  great  a  loss  at  that  period,  that  Congress, 
who  felt  his  importance,  ordered  their  president 
to  direct  General  Washington  to  despatch  a  flag 
lo    General    Howe,   to    ascertain   his    treatment, 

*  Narrated  by  the  late  General  Johr.  Sky  Eusiace, 
one  of  the  aids  of  General  Lee  at  that  time,  to  the 
eoiDpiler  of  this  work. 
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which,  if  not  corresponding  with  ij;s  rank  and 
standing,  shonld  furnish  the  Coniaiander-ih-cbief 
uith  a  subject  of  remonstrance.  Pre\  ions  to  this, 
a  prinrij)le  of  cartel  had  been  e-tabli.^hed  for  gen- 
eral exchange  of  prisoners  ;  but  this  iftair  start- 
ed a  new  difficulty,  the  inconvenience  arising  iVom 
which  was  sensibly  and  reciprocally  felt.  Lee 
was  guarded  as  a  state  prisoner  and  deserter 
from  the  service  of  his  Britannic  Majrsty,  and 
denied  the  privileges  of  cartel  as  an  Au^erican 
officer,  in  consequence  of  instructions  to  Lord 
Howe  from  the  British  cabinet,  to  whom  he  was 
particularly  obnoxious.  This,  of  itstll,  was  suf- 
ficient to  defy  suspicion  of  any  dt  rehction  of  af- 
fection to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  engaged.— 
Washington  had  informed  Howe,  that  there  \^ere 
no  prisoners  of  equal  rank,  in  his  power,  for  ex- 
change, and  that  Lee  should  be  treated  a( ford- 
ing to  his  rank  and  dignity,  upon  whi<h  the  car- 
tel had  been  established,  until  an  exchange  could 
be  effected.  A  fruitless  discussion  ensued  :  Lee 
Tvas  assiduously  guarded — The  operations  of  the 
cartel  were  suspended  the  Americans  retaliated 
treatment  corresponding  to  his,  upon  Colonel 
Campbell  at  Boston,  and  other  British  officers, 
prisoners  of  war  ;  which  state  of  things  existed 
until  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  on  the  17ih  of 
October,  1777,  when  a  complete  change  of  treat- 
ment was  observed  towards  Lee,  in  order  not  to 
atlect  the  number  of  officers,  who  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Americans  by  that  propitious 
event.     He  was  shortly  after  exchanged. 

The  first  military  scene,  in  which  General  Lee 
appeared  after  his  liberation,  was  the  battle  of 
Monmouth,  which  determined  his  career  in  the 
American  army.  Before  this  affair,  his  character 
in  general,  was  very  respectable  5  many  of  the 
warm  friends  of  America  highly  valued  the  im- 
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portant  services  lie  had  rendered  to  the  United 
States 

From  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  he  had  ex- 
cited and  directs  d  the  military  spirit  which  per- 
vaded the  continent  ;  his  conversation  raised  an 
emulation  among  the  officers,  and  he  taught  iheni 
to  pay  a  proper  attention  ti)  the  health,  clothing, 
and  comfortable  subsistence  of  their  men  ;  add  to 
this,  his  zeal  was  unwearied  in  incuJcatinn;  the 
principles  of  liberty  among  all  ranks  of  people; 
hence,  it  is  said,  ihat  a  strong  party  was  formed 
in  Congress,  and  by  some  di  «'<M)tonted  otficers  in 
the  arni} ,  to  raise  Lee  to  the  first  comiDand  ;  and 
it  hath  been  suggested  by  many,  that  General 
JLiee's  conduct  af  the  battle  of  Monmouth  was 
intended  to  effect  this  plan  ;  for,  could  the  odium 
of  the  defeat  have  been  at  this  time,  thrown  on 
General  Washington,  and  his  attack  of  the  British 
army  made  to  appear  rash  and  imprudent,  there  is 
great  reason  to  suppose  il)K»  1)^  would  have  been 
depiived  of  his  coujuiand.  It  has  been  observed 
by  some  writers  on  the  subject,  that  when  General 
Lee  was  taken  prisoner,  the  American  army  was 
on  no  par  with  the  royal  forces,  but  the  case  was 
much  chatiged  on  his  return  from  captivity.  He 
found  them  improved,  and  daring  enough  to  at- 
tack even  t!ie  British  grenadiers  with  firmness  and 
res-  Intiun.  Had  not  this  been  the  case,  and  Gen- 
era! Lee,  when  ordered  to  attack  the  rear  of  the 
R>)ya!  army,  seeing  his  men  beat  back  with  dis- 
grace, unwilling  to  rally,  and  acting  with  fear  and 
trepidation,  his  retreat  would  have  been  necessa- 
ry, liis  conduct  crowned  with  applause,  and  his 
purposes  effected  ;  but,  disappointed  in  this  view, 
the  retreat  had  been  imputed  to  himself,  as  he 
could  not  allege  the  want  of  spirit  in  his  troops 
fov  the  Justification  of  his  conduct. 

The  British  armv.  earl^  on  Thursday  the  .25lt^ 
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01  June,  completed  their  evacuation  of  Philadel- 
phia, having  before  transported  their  stores  and 
mo^t  of  their  artillery  into  the  Jerseys,  %-  here  they 
had  thrown  up  some  works,  and  several  regin»eMts 
were  encamped;  they,  manned  the  lines  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  retreated  over  thf  com  irons, 
crossing  at  Gloucester  Point.  A  party  of  Anuri- 
can  horse  pursued  tlicni  very  close;  however, 
nothing  very  mateiial  happened  tdl  tlie  2Sth, 
when,  about  three  o'clociv  in  t!ie  morning,  the  Bri- 
tish army  moved  on  their  way  ^.to  iMiddletown 
Point.  About  11  o'clock,  the  American  vaii^  com- 
manded by  General  Lee,  overlook  them  ;  but  he 
soon  retreated,  and  was  met  by  Gc  neral  Washing- 
ton, who  formed  on  the  first  proper  piece  of  ground 
near  Monmouth  Court-house,  \Vljilt>  this  was 
doing,  two  pieces  of  cannon,  supported  b}'  Colonel 
Livingston  and  Colonel  Stewart,  with  a  picked 
corps  of  300  men,  kept  off  the  main  body  of  ihe 
English,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  Very  se- 
vere skirmishing  ensued,  and  the  American  army- 
advancing,  the  British  made  their  last  efforts  upon 
a  small  body  of  Pennsylvania  troops  at  and  about 
Mr.  Tennant's  house;  they  then  gave  way,  leav- 
ing the  field  covered  with  dead  and  wounded. 
General  Washington's  troops  pursued  for  about  a 
mile,  when  night  coming  on,  and  the  men  being 
exceedingly  fatigued  with  marching  in  the  hot 
weather,  they  halted  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the 
ground  of  the  principal  action.  The  British  took 
a  strong  post  in  their  front,  secured  on  both  flanks 
by  morasses  and  thick  woods,  where  they  remain- 
ed until  about  12  at  nigiit,  and  then  retreated.  In 
consequence  of  this  action,  General  Lee  was  put 
under  arrest,  and  tried  by  a  Court-martial  at 
Brunswick,  the  4th  July  following.  The  charges 
exhibited  against  him  were, 

Isty  Far  disobedience  of  orders  in  not  ^ttack^ 
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in  '.  the  enemy  on  the  i3th  of  June,  agreeably  tc 
repeated  instructions. 

2.d\y,  For  misbehaviour  before  the  enemy  on 
the  same  day,  by  making  an  unnecessary,  disor- 
derly, and  shameful  retreat. 

3dly,  For  disrespect  to  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  in  two  letters,  dated  the  1st  July  and  28th 
June. 

The  letter,  on  which  the  third  charge  is  found- 
ed, is  as  follows  : 

Camp^  English   Town^  Ast  July,  1776. 
Sir, 

From  the  knowledge  that  I  have  of  your  Ex- 
cellency's character,  I  must  con(  l.u  e,  that  nothing 
but  the  misinformation  of  some  very  stupid,  or 
misrepresentation  of  some  veiy  wicked  person, 
could  have  occasioned  your  making  use  of  such 
very  singular  expressions,  as  you  did,  on  my 
coming  up  to  the  ground  where  you  had  taken 
post  ;  they  implied,  that  I  was  guilty  either  of 
<lisobedience  of  orders,  want  of  conduct,  or  want 
of  courage.  Your  Excellency  will,  therefore,  in- 
linitely  oblige  me  by  letting  me  know,  on  which 
of  these  three  articles  you  ground  your  charge, 
that  I  may  prepare  for  my  justification,  which,  1 
liave  the  luippiness  to  be  confident,  I  can  do,  to 
the  Army,  to  the  Congress,  to  America,  and  to  the 
World  in  general.  Your  excellency  must  give 
me  leave  to  observe,  that  neither  yourself,  nor 
those  about  your  person,  could,  from  your  situa- 
tion, be,  in  the  least,  judges  of  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  our  manoeuvres  ;  and,  to  speak  with  a 
becoming  pride,  I  can  assert,  that  to  these  ma- 
noeuvres the  success  of  the  day  was  entirely  ow- 
ing. I  can  boldly  say,  that,  had  we  remained  on 
the  first  ground — or,  had  we  advanced — or,  had 
^be  retreat  been  conducted  in  a  manner  differem 
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from  what  it  was,  this  whole  army,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  America,  would  have  risked  being  sacrific- 
ed. I  ever  had,  and,  I  hope,  ever  shall  have,  the 
greatest  respect  and  veneration  for  General  Wash- 
ington ;  I  think  him  endued  with  many  great 
and  good  qualities  ;  but,  in  this  instance,  I  must 
pronounce,  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  an  act  of 
ruel  injustice  toward>  a  man,  who  had  certainly 
-ome  pretensions  to  the  regard  of  every  servant 
of  his  country  ;  and  1  think.  Sir,  I  have  a  right  to 
demand  some  reparation  for  the  injury  commit- 
ted ;  and,  unless  I  can  obtain  it,  I  must,  injustice 
=  0  m^^self,  when  the  campaign  is  closed,  which  I 
believe  v»ill  close  the  war,  retire  from  a  service, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  placed  a  man  capable  of 
oifering  such  injuries; — but,  at  the  same  time,  in 
justice  to  3^ou,  i  must  repeat,  that  I,  from  m}' 
soul,  believe,  that  it  was  not  a  motion  of  yourowa 
breast,  but  instigated  by  some  of  those  dirty 
earwigs,  who  will  for  ever  insinuate  themselves 
near  persons  in  high  oftice  ;  for  I  am  really  assu- 
red, tiiat  when  General  AVashington  acts  from 
liimself,  no  man  in  his  army  will  have  reason  to 

t  plain  of  injustice  and  indecorum, 
am,  Sir,  and  I  hope  ever  shall  have  reason  to 
continue, 

Yours,  izc.  CHARLES  LEE. 

His  Excellency   General  Washington, 

Head' Quarters,  English   Town, 
Sir,  2Stk  June,   1778. 

I  received  your  letter,  dated  through  mistake, 
the  1st  of  July,  expressed,  as  I  conceive,  in  terms 
highly  improper.  I  am  not  conscious  of  having 
made  use  of  any  very  singular  expressions  at  the 
tijne  of  my  meeting  you,  as  you  intimate.  What 
I  recollect  to  have  said  was  dictated  by  duty,  and 
warranted  by  the  occasion.  As  soon  as  circum- 
stances will  admit,  you  shall  have  an  opportunity 
VOL.    I.  17 
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either  of  justifying  yourself  to  the  Army,  to  Con- 
gress, to  America,  and  to  tlie  World  in  general, 
or  of  convincing  them  that  you  are  guilty^of  a 
breach  of  orders,  and  of  misbehaviour  before  the 
enemy  on  the  28th  instant,  in  not  attacking  them 
as  you  had  been  directed,  and  in  making  an  un- 
necessary, disorderly,  and  shameful  retreat. 
1  am,  Sir,  vour  most  obedient  servant, 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

The  Court  met,  by  several  adjournments  till  the 
1 2th  of  August,  when  they  found  the  unibrtunate 
General  guilty  of  the  several  charges  brought 
against  him,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  suspended 
fvom  any  commission  in  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  for  the  term  of  twelve 
months.  But  it  was  usual,  in  America,  and  thought 
recessary,  that  the  sentence  of  (^sevy  Court-mar- 
tial should  be  ratified  or  confirmed  by.  Congress  ; 
the  proceedings,  therefore,  of  the  Court,  were  ac- 
cordingly transmitted  to  them,  and  the  General  re- 
paired to  Philadelphia,  to  wait  their  decision. 
During  his  stay  tliere  on  this  business,  he  was  in- 
volved in  several  disputes  ;  and,  though  his  aflair 
might  be  considered,  as  yet,  sub  juclicc,  the  con- 
versation oi'  the  city  was  rather  against  him, 
which  induced  hira  to  publish,  as  it  were,  a  scr 
cond  defence. 

It  was  a  considerable  time  before  Congress  took 
the  General's  trial  under  their  consideration,  dur- 
ing which  he  continued  smarting  under  the  frowns 
of  fortune  and  the  malignant  tongues  of  men ; 
jand,  to  add  to  his  sufl'ericgs,  in  this  state  of 
suspense,  he  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Lau- 
rens, one  of  General  Washington's  aids,  informing 
him,  '*  that  in  contempt  of  decency  and  truth,  he 
bad  publicly  abused  General  Washington  in  the 
grossest  terms  ;"  that  "  the  relation  iu  which  he 
stood  to  him,  fj^rbade  ,him  to  pass  such  conduct 
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nnnoticed  ;  he  therefore  demanded  the  satisfac- 
tion he  was  entitled  to,  and  desired,  that  as  soon 
as  General  Lee  should  think  himself  at  liberty,  he 
would  appoint  time  and  place,  and  name  his  wea- 
pons." Without  hesitation,  this  was  accepted, 
and  he  made  choice  of  a  brace  of  pistols,  declining 
the  small  sword,  because  he  was  rather  in  a  weak 
state  of  body,  having  lately  received  a  fall  from 
a  horse,  and  also  taken  a  quantity  of  medicine,  to 
baffle  a  fit  of  the  gout  which  he  apprehended. 
They  met,  according  to  appointment,  and  dischar- 
ged their  pistols,  when  General  l-.ee  received  a 
slight  wound  in  his  side ;  and  it  is  believed,  that, 
on  this  occasion,  he  displayed  the  greatest  forti- 
tude and  courage. 

Soon  after  this  time,  when  Lee  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  his  wounds.  Major  Eustace,  one  of 
his  aids,  gave  Colonel  Hamilton  the  lie,  in  some 
altercation  respecting  the  differences  between  Lee 
and  Washington.  Eustace  expected  a  challenge 
from  Hamilton,  of  which  circumstance,  he  appriz- 
ed Lee  by  letter,  whose  reply  was  in  the  following 
laconic  strain.  "  My  dear  Jack — If  the  pedant 
Hamilton  takes  notice  of  what  you  have  said,  and 
you  should  fall,  depend  upon  it,  your  life  shall  nQ,t 
pass  unrevenged." 

Shortly  after,  the  proceedings  of  the  Court 
"martial,  on  his  trial,  came  under  consideration  in 
Congress,  and  produced  debates  for  several  eve- 
nings ;  but,  finally,  the  sentence  was  confirmed. 
The  General  was  much  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  his 
mind  extremely  embittered  against  one  of  the 
members  (Mr.  Henry  Drayton,  of  South  Carolina.) 
This  Gentleman's  conduct  was  censured  by  Lee 
in  the  severest  language,  because  he  opposed  in 
Congress  a  division  of  the  several  charges  brought 
against  him,  and  argued  and  insisted  upon  lump- 
ing them  all  together,  to  be  decided  by  one  que^- 
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iion.  In  this  he  was  ingeniously  and  warmly  opt 
posed  by  Mr.  William  Paca,  a  former  Governor 
of  Maryland.  Here  we  must  observe,  that,  prior 
to  this,  Mr.  Drayton  was  by  no  means  one  of  the 
General's  favourites  ;  he  had  taken  some  unneces- 
sary liberties  with  his  character,  in  a  charge  which 
he  delivered,  as  Chief  Justice  to  a  Grand  Jury  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  His  temper,  thus 
exasperated,  he  could  no  longer  refrain  from  em- 
phatically expressing  his  sense  of  the  injuries  lie 
Had  received  from  Mr  Drayton.  These  were  de- 
livered, intermixed  with  threatening  language,  to 
Mr.  Hutson,  his  colleague  awd  friend,  who  com- 
municated it.  A  correspondency  ensued,  remark- 
able for  its  poignancy  of  rejily. 

This  correspondence  berng  finished,  the  Gen- 
eral retired  to  his  plantation  in  Berkley  county, 
Virginia,  where,  still  irritated  with  the  scurrilous 
attacks  he  had  met  with  from  several  writers,  and 
others  in  Philadelphia,  he  could  not  forbear  giv- 
ing veat  to  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings,  and,  in 
this  misanthropic  disposition,  composed  a  set  of 
Queries,  which  he  stiled  political  and  military. 
These  he  sent  by  one  of  his  aids,  to  the  printers 
of  Philadelphia,  for  publication  ;  but  they  thought 
U  imprudent  to  admit  them  into  their  papers,  as 
General  Washington  possessed  the  hearts  and 
admiration  of  every  one ;  he,  therefore,  applied 
to  the  editor  of  the  Maryland  Journal,  at  Balti- 
more, who  indulged  him  with  their  insertion.— 
The  Queries  no  sooner  made  their  appearance, 
than  a  considerable  disturbance  took  place  among 
the  citizens  of  Baltimore  ;  the  printer  was  called 
upon  fv)r  the  author,  and  obliged  to  give  Up  hi§ 
name. 

Lee  remained  at  his   retreat,   living  in  a  style 

peculiar  to  himself,  in  a  house  more   like  a  barn 

'than  a  palace.     Glass  windows  and  plastering 
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would  have  been  luxurious  extravagance,  and  his 
furniture  consited  of  a  very  few  necessary  arti- 
cles ;  indeed,  he  was  now  so  rusticated,  that  he 
could  have  lived  in  a  tub  with  Diogenes ;  how- 
ever, he  had  got  a  few  select  valuable  authors, 
and  these  enabled  him  to  pass  away  his  time  in 
this  obscurity.  In  the  fall  of  1782,  he  began  to 
be  weary  with  the  sameness  of  his  situation,  and 
experiencing  his  unfitness  for  the  management  of 
country  business,  he  came  to  a  determination  to 
sell  his  estate,  and  procure  a  little  settlement  near 
some  sea-port  town,  where  he  might  learn  what 
the  world  was  doing,  and  enjoy  the  conversation 
of  mankind. 

His  farm,  though  an  excellent  tract  of  land, 
rather  brought  him  in  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  added  to  the  difficulties  he  laboured  under. — 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  he  was  inclined  to  re- 
linquish his  present  system  of  life.  He  left  Berk- 
ley, and  came  to  Baltimore,  where  he  stayed  near 
a  week  with  some  old  friends,  and  tlien  took  his 
leave  for  Philadelphia.  He  took  lodgings  at  an 
inn,  the  sign  of  the  Connestigoe  waggon,  in  Mar- 
ket-street. A  ludicrous  circumstance  here  took 
place,  which  created  considerable  diversion  : — 
The  late  Judge  H.  H.  Brackenridge,  whose  poig- 
nancy of  satire  and  eccentricity  of  character  was 
nearly  a  match  for  that  of  the  General,  had  dip- 
ped his  pen  in  some  gall,  which  vehemently  irri- 
tated Lee's  feelings,  insomuch,  that  he  challenged 
him  to  single  combat,  which  Brackenridge  de- 
clined in  a  very  eccentric  repfy.  Lee,  having 
furnished  himself  with  a  horse-whip,  determined 
to  chastise  him  ignominiously  on  the  very  llrst  op- 
portunity. Observing  Brackenridge  going  down*. 
Market-€treet,  in  a  few  days  thereafter,  he  gave 
hi  II  chase,  and  Brackenridge  took  refuge  in  a 
public  house,  and  barricaded  the  dcKT  of  ih^ 
17^ 
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room  lie  entered.  A  number  of  persons  col- 
lected to  see  the  sport.  Lee  damned  him,  and 
invited  him  to  come  out  and  fight  him,  like  a 
|Ban.  Brackenridge  replied,  that  he  did  not  like 
to  be  shot  at,  and  made  some  other  curious  ob- 
servations, which  only  increased  Lee's  irritation 
and  the  mirth  of  the  spectators.  Lee,  with  the 
most  bitter  imprecations,  ordered  him  to  come 
out,  when  he  said  he  would  horse-whip  him. — 
Brackenridge  replied,  that  he  had  no  occasion  for 
a  discipline  of  that  kind.  The  amusing  scene 
lasted  some  time,  until  at  length  Lee,  finding, 
that  he  accomplished  no  other  object  than  calling 
forth  Brackenridge's  wit  for  the  amusement  of 
the  by-stands,  retired.  This  had  such  an  effect 
on  him,  that,  in  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  the 
city,  he  was  taken  with  a  shivering,  the  fore-run- 
ner of  a  fever,  which  put  a  period  to  his  existence 
October  2d,  1782. 

A  friend  of  the  General  was  at  the  Inn  when 
he  took  his  departure  from  this  world.  The  ser- 
vants told  him  that  General  Lee  was  dying ;  upon 
which  he  went  into  the  room  ;  he  was  then  strug- 
gling with  the  King  of  Terrors,  and  seemed  to 
have  lost  his  senses ;  the  last  w  ords  he  heard  him 
speak,  were,  *'  Stand  by  me,  my  brave  grenc- 
diers  !" 

The  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  calling  to  mind 
liis  former  services,  appeared  to  be  much  aflected 
hy  his  death.  His  funeral  was  attended  with  a 
very  large  concourse  of  people,  the  Clergy  of 
different  denominations,  his  Excellency  the  Pre- 
sident of  Congress,  the  President  and  some  Memr 
bers  of  the  Council  of  the  commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, his  Excellency  the  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  France,  M.  Marbois,  Secretary  to  the 
Embassy,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  General  Baron 
ie  Viominil,  Duke  de  Laq^auj   the  Minister  ot^^ 
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War,  and  several  other  officers  of  distinction  botli 
in  the  French  and  American  armies. 

General  Lee  was  a  great  and  sincere  friend  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind,  and  it  was  this 
grand  principle  which  led  him  to  take  part  on  the 
side  of  America.  From  his  youth,  he  was  bred 
up  with  the  highest  regard  for  the  noble  senti- 
ments of  freedom ;  his  education  and  reading 
strengthened  them  ;  the  historians  and  orators 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  whom  lie  was  consid- 
erably' conversant,  added  to  the  sacred  flame,  and 
his  travels,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  did  not 
tend  to  diminish  it. 

His  person  was  of  a  genteel  make,  and  rather 
above  the  middle  size;  his  remarkable  aquiline 
nose  rendered  his  face  somewhat  disagreeable. 
Me  was  master  of  a  most  genteel  address  ;  but,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  became  excessively  neg- 
ligent of  the  graces,  both  in  garb  and  behaviour. 
A  talent  for  repartee,  united  with  a  quickness  of 
penetration,  created  him  many  enemies.  A  char- 
acter so  eccentric  and  singular,  could  not  fail  of 
attracting  the  popular  attention.  His  small 
friends  frequently  passed  severe  criticisms  on  his 
words  and  actions.  Narrowly  watched,  every 
little  slip  or  failure  was  noticed,  and  represented 
to  his  disadvantage.  The  objections  to  his  moral 
conduct  were  numerous,  and  his  great  fondness 
for  dogs  brought  on  him  the  dislike  and  frowns  of 
the  fair  sex  ;  for  the  General  would  permit  his 
canine  adherents  to  follow  him  to  the  parlour,  the 
bed-room,  and,  sometimes,  they  might  be  seen  on 
a  chair,  next  his  elbow,  at  table. 

There  is  a  great  probability,  that  the  Genera! 
was  the  first  person  who  suggested  the  idea  that 
America  ought  to  declare  herself  independent. — 
When  he  was  sent  by  the  Commander-in-chief  to 
^evy-Xork,  he  behaved  with  such  activity  and- 
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Spirit,  iiifusing  the  same  into  the  minds  of  the 
troops  and  tlie  people,  that  Mr.  John  Adams  said. 
''  a  hapnier  expediiion  never  was  projected  ;  and 
ihat  liie  whole  v.hig  world  were  blessing  him  for 
it."  About  this  time,  Doctor  Franklin  gave  Mr. 
Thomas  Paine,  the  celebrated  author  of  "  Com- 
mon Sense,"  an  introductory  letter  to  him,  in 
which  were  these  words,  "  The  bearer,  Mr.  Paine, 
has  requested  a  line  of  introduction  to  you,  which 
I  gave  the  more  willingly,  as  I  know  his  senti- 
ments are  not  very  dillerent  from  yours."  A  few 
days  after,  the  Doctor  writes  again,  "  There  is  a 
liind  of  suspense  in  men's  minds  here,  at  present, 
waiting  to  see  what  terms  will  be  ofiered  Irom 
England.  1  expect  none  that  we  can  accept ;  and 
when  that  is  generally  seen,  we  shall  be  more 
unanimous,  and  more  decicisive.  Then,  your  pro- 
posed "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant"  will  g« 
better  down,  and,  perhaps,  most  of  your  other 
strong  measures  will  be  adopted."  In  a  letter  to 
Edward  Rutledgc,  Esq.  in  the  spring  of  1770,  theo 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  the  Gen- 
eral thus  expressed  himself,  "  As  your  affairs  pros- 
per, the  timidity  of  the  Senatorial  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent, great  and  small,  grows  and  extends  itself. 
By  the  Eternal  G  — ,  unless  you  declare  your- 
selves independent,  establish  a  more  certain  and 
fixed  Legislature  than  that  of  a  temporary  courte- 
sy of  the  People,  you  richly  deserve  to  be  enslav- 
ed ;  and  I  think  that,  far  from  impossible,  it  should 
be  your  lot ;  as,  without  a  more  systematic  inter- 
course with  France  and  Holland,  we  have  not  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  war."  There  are  other 
epistles  of  his  of  a  similar  spirit  and  diction. 

The  more  the  General's  character  and  conduct 
iS  investigated,  the  more  conspicuous  his  services 
will  appear.  In  the  infancy  of  the  American  dis- 
putC;  he  was  continually  suggesting  and  forw^Fcf- 
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ihg  plans  for  the  defence  of  the  country ;  and 
though  a  professed  enemy  to  a  standing  army,  he 
was  always  recommending  a  well-regulated  mili- 
tia. Tiiis  he  considered  as  the  natural  strength 
of  a  country,  and  absolutely  necessary  for  its 
safety  and  preservation. 

He  has  frequently  asserted,  that  a  more  per- 
nicious idea  could  not  enter  into  the  heads  of  the 
citizens,  than,  that  rigid  discipline,  and  a  strict 
subjection  to  military  rules,  were  incompatible 
with  civil  liberty  ;  and  he  was  of  opiniou  that 
when  the  bulk  of  a  community  would  not  submit 
to  the  ordinances  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  military  discipline,  their  freedom  could  not  be 
of  long  continuance. 

The  liberty  of  every  Commonwealth  must  be 
protected  ultimately  by  military  force.  Military 
force  depends  upon  order  and  discipline  :  with- 
out order  and  discipline,  the  greatest  number  of 
ariiied  uiQU  are  only  a  cornemptible  mob  ;  a  h?nd-^ 
ful  of  regulars  must  disperse  them.  It  followSj 
then,  that  the  citizens  at  large  must  submit  to  the 
means  of  becoming  soldiers,  or  that  they  must 
commit  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  property 
to  a  distinct  body  of  men,  who  will,  naturally,  in 
a  short  time  set  up  a  professional  interest,  sepa- 
rate from  the  community  at  large.  To  this  cause 
we  may  attribute  the  subversion  of  every  free 
State  that  history  presents  to  us.  The  Romans 
were  certainly  the  first  and  most  glorious  people^ 
that  have  figured  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ;  they 
continued  free  longest.  Every  citizen  was  a  sol- 
dier, and  a  soldier  not  in  name,  but  in  fact ;  by 
which  is  meant,  that  they  were  the  mos;  rigid 
observers  of  military  institutions.  The  General, 
therefore,  thought  it  expedient  that  every  State 
in  America  should  be  extremely  careful  to  per-^ 
i'ect    the    laws    relative    to   their  nulitiaj    that^ 
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where  they  were  glaringly  defective,  they  should 
be  made  more  eliicient ;  and  that  it  should  be 
established  as  a  point  of  honour,  and  the  criterion 
of  a  virtuous  citizen,  to  pay  the  greatest  deference 
to  tlie  common  necessary  laws  of  a  caRip. 

General  Lee,  in  the  wide  field  of  conjecture, 
has  found  literary  partisans  who  attribute  to  his 
pen,  the  celebrated  Letters  of  Junius.  However 
well  that  celebrated  writer  may  have  garbed  him- 
self in  the  veil  of  obscurity,  these  pretend  to  find 
a  proof  of  their  conjecture  in  the  well  chosen 
motto  of  that  hidden  and  classic  author  "  stat 
NOMiNis  uMBfiA  !"  They  pretend  to  say,  that  it 
was  originally  found  in  a  letter  written  by  the 
King  of  Poland  in  Latin,  to  Lee,  whose  aid  the 
latter  had  been.  How  well  founded  this  opin- 
ion may  be,  certain  it  is,  that  the  immortal  author 
of  those  celebrated  letters,  has  never  as  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  most  laborious  research,  been 
dragged  from  his  coucealraent.  If  living,  he  en- 
joys in  secret,  the  meed  of  literary  and  patriotic 
applause  ;  if  dead,  he  lived  to  enjoy  the  reward  of 
iiis  labours  and  carry  his  secret  with  him  to  the 
grave. 

In  the  vale  of  Lee's  military  career,  his  opinion 
of  the  American  character,  redounded  not  to  its 
favour.  This  lie  exhibited  in  a  letter  to  his  sister, 
wherein  he  goes  at  len^ijth,  to  display  his  feelings 
in  regard  to  them,  while  he  breathes  the  full  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  liberty,  which  he  had 
ever  evinced  through  life. 

His  intentions  were  just  and  sincere.  His  er- 
rors those  of  sensibility,  smarting  under  thp 
wounds  of  ill-requited  services. 


^ecn-  (KllO:R(BJi  ^'V^k^HIE^^'TOS^. 
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GENERAL 

GEORGE    WASHINGTON. 

In  the  galaxy  of  great  men,  which  the  fruitful 
period  of  the  American  Revolution  has  spread 
before  the  world.  General  Washington  may  be 
considered  as  the  apex  of  the  miJitaiy  arch,  which 
has  adorned  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in  the 
achievements  of  that  great  event.  His  biogra- 
phy cannot  be  separated  from  the  history  of 
those  times.  The  success  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle  has  made  him  the  hero  of  the  New 
World  ;  Its  failure  might  have  sei^t  him,  like  Pa^ 
oil,  to  a  prison  and  to  poverty  ;  like  Kosciusko^ 
into  obscurity  ;  or,  like  JVey,  to  receive  the  bullets 
of  those  platoons,  which  had,  under  the  direction 
of  his  superior  fire  of  genius,  carried  d'sorder 
and  dismay  into  the  ranks  of  adverse  armies. 

There  is  one  principle  of  historic  justice,  which 
has  undoubtedly  been  violated,  as  it  regards  the 
military  chieftain  of  the  war  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. The  firmness  and  constancy  of  the 
General  under  unexampled  disasters  and  discou- 
ragements, united  to  his  prudence,  are  deserved- 
ly the  admiration  of  every  just  and  generous 
mind.  Perhaps,  no  man  ever  united  faculties 
better  adapted  to  the  occasion,  by  which  he  was 
called  forth  ;  nor  performed  the  duties,  which  de- 
volved upon  him  with  more  dignity  and  success. 
In  this  light,  he  is  without  a  superior.  But  still, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  it  was  the  Revolution^ 
which  found  and  created  him  :  while  such  has 
been  the  infirmity  or  inconstancy  of  mankind, 
that  the  military  virtues  have  been  permitted  to 
eclipse  the  civil  and  social ;  and  the  creators  and 
founders  of  American  Independence  have  been 
vrtiffered  to  j^e  obscured  and  forgotten. 
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To  do  justice  to  bis  memory  :  to  present  lihn 
to  the  view  of  the  world  robed  in  the  human  cha- 
racter, divested  of  those  divine  honours,  which 
sycophancy  and  adulation  have  lieaped  upon 
him,  in  the  face  of  truth  ;  to  exhibit  his  virtues, 
talenis,  bravery,  and  services,  is  the  duty  of  the 
bioc,'rapher. 

Tiie  ancestors  of  General  Washington  left  En- 
Cjland  and  settled  in  AWstmoreland  county,  Vir- 
:;inia,  in  the  year  1657;  and  by  industry,  fruga- 
lity, and  the  natural  increase  of  landed  propert}', 
tiecame  wealthy  and  respected.  They  gave  their 
name  to  the  parish  in  which  they  hud  settled. 

George  Wasliington  was  the  i^^ue  of  a  second 
iuarriage,  born  in  Clioptank,  in  the  aforemen- 
tioned county,  on  the  11th  of  February,  17;52j 
old  style.  He  was  educated  by  a  private  tutor, 
nnder  the  immediate  auspices  of  indulgent  pa- 
jents.  He,  however,  unfortunately  was  bereft  of 
})is  father  at  ten  years  of  at2^e,  when  the  jialriino- 
!>ial  estate  devolved  upon  his  eldest  brollier,  .Mr. 
f^awrence  Washington,  who  had  been  an  orticer 
in  the  colonial  troops  sent  in  the  expedition 
iigainst  Carthagena,  in  South  America.  In  ho- 
nour of  Admiral  Vernon,  who  commanded  the 
naval  forces  on  that  occasion,  the  Mount  Vernon 
estate  dei-ives  its  name.  As  Wasliington's  bro- 
thers designed  the  navy  as  the  theatre  of  his  fu- 
ture actions,  he  was  entered  a  midshipman  on 
board  a  British  ship  of  war,  stationed  olf  the 
coast  of  Virginia,  when  but  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Preparing  to  enter  on  his  naval  career,  he  was 
induced  to  relinquish  it  in  obedience  to  the  wish- 
es of  a  fond  and  indulgent  mother,  contrary  to 
liis  own  and  his  brother's  wishes.  He  pursued  his 
studies  henceforward,  and  subsequently  embraced 
the  profession  of  a  surveyor,  and  from  his  know- 
ledge of  lands,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
wealth. 
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The  first  proof  that  he  gave  of  his  propensily 
to  arms  was  in  the  year  1751,  when  the  office  of 
Adjutant-general  of  the  Virginia  militia  becaiue 
vacant  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  Mount 
Vernon,  together  with  a  large  estate,  came  into 
bis  possession.  At  this  time,  the  extensive  popu- 
lation of  the  colony  made  it  expedient  to  form 
the  militia  corps  into  three  divisions,  and  Wash- 
ington, in  his  twentietli  year,  was  appointed  Ma- 
jor. He  attended  to  his  duty,  as  an  officer,  with 
exemplary  propriety  and  vigilance — was  indefa- 
tigable in  the  discipline  of  his  troops — and  gener- 
ally beloved,  both  by  his  brother  officers  and  the 
private  men,  for  his  mildness  and  generosity. 

In  the  year  1753,  the  encroachments  of  the 
French  upon  the  western  boundaries  of  the  Bri- 
tish colonies  excited  a  general  alarm  in  Virginia, 
insomuch  that  Governor  Dinwiddle  deputed  Ma- 
jor Washington  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  those 
rumours  :  he  was  also  empowered  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  and  remonstrate  with  the 
French  on  the  injustice  of  their  proceedings  On 
his  arrival  at  the  back  settlements,  he  found  the 
C0lonists  in  a  very  unpleasant  situation,  from 
the  depredations  of  the  Indians,  who  were  inces- 
santly instigated  by  the  French  to  the  commis- 
sion of  new  aggressions.  He  found,  that  the 
French  themselves  had  also  committed  several 
outrages  against  the  defenceless  settlers  ;  nay, 
that  they  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  establish 
posts  within  the  boundaries  of  Virginia.  Wash- 
ington strongly  remonstrated  against  those  acts 
of  hostility,  and  warned  the  French  to  desist  from 
their  incursions.  On  his  return,  his  report  to  thd 
Governor  was  published. 

The  repeated  inroads  of  the  French  and  In- 
dians on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  made  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  military  establishment ;  and 

vol/.  I.  18 
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early  in  the  spring  of  1754,  a  new  regiment  wn^ 
raised,  of  which  Professor  Fry,  of  the  college,  was 
appointed  Colonel,  and  Washington,  Lieutenant- 
colonel.  ]Mr.  Fry  died  soon  after  the  regiment 
was  embodied,  and  was  succeeded  by  Washing- 
ton, who  paid  unremitting  attention  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  this  new  corps.  lie  established  maga- 
'//mes  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  opened 
the  reads  to  the  frontiers  in  order  to  pre-occupy 
an  important  post  at  tlie  confluence  of  the  Mo- 
jiongahela  and  Alleghany  rivers.  His  regiment 
v/as  to  have  been  reinforced  by  a  detachment 
from  the  Southern  colonies,  and  a  corps  of  pro- 
vincials from  North  Carolina  and  Slaryland  ; 
but  impelled  by  the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  he 
-advanced  without  the  expected  succours  in  the 
month  of  May.  The  troops  proceeded  by  forced 
inarches  towards  the  defile,  and  their  commander 
despatched  two  scouts  to  reconnoitre  ;  but  though 
)iis  rapid  march  was  facilitalod  by  the  fme  wea- 
ther, yet,  when  he  ascended  the  Laurel  hills, 
fifty  miles  distant  from  the  place  of  destination, 
lie  was  met  by  his  scouts,  who  returned  with  in- 
telligence, that  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of 
ihe  post,  had  built  a  fort,  and  stationed  a  largo 
garrison  there.  Washington  now  held  a  council 
of  war  with  the  other  oflicers,  but  while  they  were 
deliberating  a  detachment  of  the  French  came  in 
sight,  and  obliged  them  to  retreat  to  a  savannah 
called  the  Green  Meadows. 

Here  his  fortitude  was  put  to  a  severe  test :  he 
retired  with  the  troops  to  an  eminence  in  the  sa 
vannah,  and  about  noon  began  to  erect  a  small 
fortification,  which  he  called  Fort  Necessity,  and 
encouraged  the  regiment  both  by  his  voice  alJ^d 
example,  to  raise  a  redoubt,  on  which  they  plaint 
ed  two  field  pieces.  They  surrounded  the  camp 
with  an  intrenchmcnt,  in  which  they  toiled  with  ua- 
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remittinL':  exertions  during  the  subsequent  night. 
TI  us  Jortiiied.  they  prepared  to  resist  the  medi- 
tattd  attack  of  the  enemy;  and  about  sun-rise, 
on  me  following  morning,  were  joined  by  Captain 
M'Kay,  with  a  company  of  regulars.  The  little 
army  now  amounted  to  about  ibnr  hundred  men. 
On  the  approach  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
French,  the  Americans  sallied  forth,  attacked  and 
defeated  them,  killing  ten,  and  making  twenty 
prisoners  ;  but  the  main  body  of  the  encm}^ 
amounting  to  eleven  jjundred  men,  compelled 
them  to  retire  to  the  intrenchment.  The  camp 
was  now  clos^ely  invested,  and  the  Americans  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  grape  shot  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  Indian  riflemen.  Washington,  however, 
defended  the  works  with  such  skill  and  bravery, 
thai  the  besiegers  were  unable  to  force  the  in- 
trenchments.  At  length  after  a  conflict  of  three 
hours,  in  which  thirty  of  the  Americans  were  kil- 
led and  five  wounded,  they  were  obliged  to  capit- 
ulate. They  were  permitted  to  march  out  with 
the  honours  of  war,  and  lay  down  their  arms  in 
front  of  the  French  lines  ;  but  they  were  after- 
wards plundered  by  the  hostile  Indians,  during 
their  return  to  Virginia,  who  scalped  two  of  their 
ivounded.  Against  this  inhuman  infraction  of  the 
articles  of  capitulation,  Washington  remonstrated, 
but  in  vain. 

This  defeat  excited  a  strong  emotion  of  sorrow 
in  the  breasts  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  several 
persons  censured  the  precipitance  of  Washing- 
ton in  this  affair.  His  conduct  was  certainly  in- 
correct :  he  ought  to  have  waited  for  the  necessa- 
ry reinforcements,  a  junction  with  whom  would 
probably  have  crowned  his  enterprise  with  suc- 
cess. His  inexperience  and  the  active  ardour  of 
youth,  may  afford  some  palliation  for  his  impru- 
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tlence  ;  but  his  rashness  in  this  instance  was  tlii- 
ferent  from  his  subsequent  conduct. 

In  the  sumiDer  of  1754,  the  French  having 
built  several  forts  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
British  settlements,  an  army  of  veterans  was  sent 
from  France  to  support  those  unjustifiable  en- 
croachments. Their  victory  over  the  troops  com- 
inanded  by  Washington,  and  their  having  erected 
a  fort  at  an  advantageous  post,  which  it  had  been 
his  determination  to  secure,  have  been  already 
mentioned.  They  named  this  fortress  Du  Quesne, 
in  which  they  stationed  a  strong  garrison  well 
provided  with  military  stores.  These  hostile 
jTieasures  on  the  part  of  France,  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  the  English  Government,  and  orders 
were  issued  to  make  general  reprisals  in  Europe 
and  America. 

In  the  year  1755,  General  Braddock  was  sent 
to  AmericOj  at  the  head  of  two  veteran  regiments 
from  Ireland,  to  reduce  the  forts  on  the  Ohio. — 
On  his  arrival,  he  was  joined  by  the  independent 
and  provincial  corps  of  America  :  but  when  the 
army  was  ready  to  march  against  the  enemy,  the 
want  of  waggons  for  the  conversance  of  stores, 
bad  almost  proved  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
the  expedition.  In  this  emergency,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  whose  extraordinary  talents  had  alrea- 
dy contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
iiappiness,  exerted  his  influence  so  effectually 
with  his  countrymen,  that,  in  a  short  time,  he  col- 
lected one  hundred  and  fifty  waggons,  which  pro- 
ved an  ample  supply  for  the  army. 

As  in  consequence  of  a  military  regulation,  ''  no 
officer,  who  did  not  derive  his  commission  fi-om 
the  King  could  command  one,  who  did,"  Wash- 
ington resigned  ;  but  strongly  attached  to  a  mil- 
itary life,  and  emulous  to  defend  his  country 
with  distinguished  zeal,  he  voluntarily  served  uu^ 
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der  General  Braddock  as  an  extra  aid-de-camp» 
That  General  marched  against  Fort  de  Quesne  ; 
but  soon  after  he  passed  the  river  Monongahek"., 
the  van  division  of  his  army  was  attacked  by  an 
ambuscade  of  the  French  and  Indians,  and  totally 
defeated.  The  thickness  of  the  woods  prevented 
both  the  European  and  Provincial  troops  from 
being  able  to  defend  themselves  with  effect  ;  they 
could  neither  keep  their  ranks,  nor  charge  the 
enemy  with  the  ba^^onet,  while  the  Indians,  who 
were  expert  at  bush-fighting,  and  were  widely 
scattered,  fired  at  them  in  all  directions  from 
behind  the  trees,  where  they  were  concealed  from 
their  foes,  and  took  a  fatal  aim.  Washington  bad 
cautioned  General  Braddock  in  vain  ;  his  ardent 
desire  of  conquest  made  him  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
prudence ;  he  saw  his  error  when  to*  late,  and 
bravely  perished  in  his  endeavours  to  save  the 
division  from  destruction.  The  gallant  but  un- 
fortunate General  had  four  horses  shot  under  hinri 
before  lie  was  slain,  and  almost  every  officer, 
whose  duty  obliged  him  to  be  on  horseback,  was 
either  killed  or  wounded  except  Washington. 
He  rallied  the  troops,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  corps 
of  grenadiers,  covered  the  retreat  of  the  division^ 
and  enabled  them  to  get  over  the  ford  of  Monon- 
gahela. 

Anxious  for  the  preservation  of  the  troops,  and 
unmindful  of  the  fatigues  he  had  undergone,  dur- 
ing a  sultry  day,  in  which  he  had  scarcely  a  mo- 
itient  of  rest,  he  hastened  to  concert  measures  with 
Colonel  Dunbar,  who  commanded  the  rear  divi- 
sion, which  had  not  been  engaged.  He  travelled 
daring  the  night  accompanied  by  two  guides,  and 
reached  the  British  camp  in  safety.  Thus  his  per- 
severance and  wisdom  saved  the  residue  of  the 
troops.  Colonel  Dunbar  now  assumed  the  chief 
command  ;  he,  with  considerable  difficulty,  ef- 
18^ 
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fected  a  retreat ;  but  was  obliged  to  destroy  hi^ 
baggage  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Washington  received  the  most 
flattering  marks  of  public  approbation. 

Soon  after  this  transaction,  the  regulation  of 
rank,  which  had  justly  been  considered  as  a  griev- 
ance by  the  Colonial  ofiicers,  was  changed  in  con- 
sequence of  a  spirited  remonstrance  of  Washing- 
ton ;  and  the  Governor  of  Virginia  rewarded  him 
vith  the  command  of  all  the  troops  of  that  colony. 

In  the  year  1758,  Washington  commanded  the 
van  brigade  of  the  army  under  General  Forbes, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  capture  of  Fort 
du  Quesne.  During  this  successful  campaign,  he 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  tactics.  His  frequent 
skirmishes  with  the  French  and  Indians,  in  the 
^voody  regions  along  the  frontiers,  taught  him 
vigilance  and  circumspection,  and  roused  that 
spirit  of  enterprise,  which  is  ever  ready  to  seize 
the  crisis  that  leads  to  victory.  The  troops  under 
his  command  were  gradually  inured  to  that  most 
clifTicuIt  kind  of  warfare  called  bush-fighting, 
while  the  activity  of  the  French,  and  the  ferocity 
of  the  Indians  were  overcome  by  his  superior  val- 
our. After  the  enemy  had  been  defeated  in  sev- 
eral battles,  and  compelled  to  retreat  far  beyond 
the  Colonial  boundaries,  General  Forbes  left  a 
sufficient  garrison  in  the  different  forts,  which  he 
had  captured  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and 
returned  with  the  army  into  winter-quarters. 

In  the  course  of  this  decisive  campaign,  which 
restored  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  the  middle 
colonies,  Washington  had  suffered  many  hardships 
which  impaired  his  health.  He  was  afflicted  with 
an  inveterate  pulmonary  complaint,  and  extreme- 
ly debilitated,  insomuch,  that  in  the  year  1759,  he 
resigned  his  commission  and  retired  to  Mount 
Vernon,    The  Virginia  liue  expressed  their  high 
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sense  of  his  merit,  by  an  atTectiooate  address  on 
this  occasion,  and  his  answer  was  marked  with 
modesty  and  magnanimityc 

By  a  due  attention  to  regimen,  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, he  gratlually  recovered  from  his  indisposi- 
tion. In  the  year  1761,  he  married  a  young 
widow,  whose  maiden  name  was  Dandridge.  She 
was  descended  from  a  reputable  family,  and  two 
of  her  brothers  were  officers  in  the  British  navy. 
This  lady  was  the  widow  of  Colonel  Custis,  who 
had  left  her  sole  executrix  to  bis  extensive  pos- 
sessions, and  guardian  to  liis  two  children.  The 
union  of  Washington  with  tijis  accomplished  wo- 
man was  productive  of  their  mutual  felicity  ;  and 
as  he  incessantly  pursued  agricultural  improve- 
ments, his  taste  embellished  and  enriched  the  fer- 
tile fields  around  Mount  Vernon.  Meanwhile  he 
was  appointed  a  magistrate,  a  member  of  the  as- 
sembly of  the  state,  a  judge  of  the  court,  and 
attended  to  his  civil  duties  with  exemplary  pro- 
priety. 

The  American  Revolution  originated  in  the  er- 
rors of  a  few  British  politicians,  and  the  joint  ex- 
ertions of  a  number  of  public  spirited  men  among 
the  Colonists,  who  incited  their  countrymen  to 
resist  parliamentary  taxation. 

In  March,  1764,  a  bill  passed  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, laying  heavy  duties  on  all  articles  im- 
ported into  the  Colonies  from  the  French  and 
other  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  ordering 
these  duties  to  be  paid  in  specie  into  the  exche- 
quer of  Great  Britain.  In  the  same  session,  an- 
other bill  was  formed  to  restrain  the  currency  of 
paper  m^ney  in  the  Colonies. 

These  acts  excited  the  surprise  and  displeasure 
of  the  North  Americans.  They  sent  warm  and 
energetic  remonstrances  to  the  mother  country, 
^d  \m\  ^YQry  argumeat  before  the  eiinistry  that 
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ingenuity  couid  suggest,  but  in  vain.  As  they 
bad  hillierto  furnislied  their  contingent  in  men 
and  money,  by  the  authority  of  their  representa- 
tives in  the  Colonial  Assemblies,  they  asserted, 
that,  not  being  represented  in  the  British  Parlia.- 
ment,  it  could  have  no  right  to  tax  them.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  all  their  arguments  were  inef- 
fectual to  remove  their  grievances,  they  ibrmed 
associations  to  prevent  the  use  of  British  manu- 
factures, till  they  should  oi)tain  redress. 

Tlie  animosity  of  the  Colonists  was  farther  in- 
creased, by  the  advice,  which  they  received,  that 
the  British  Ministry  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
establish  stamp  duties  in  America,  similar  to  those 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  was  the  first 
which  openly  and  formally  declared  against  the 
right  of  Britain  to  lay  taxes  on  America.  Of  this 
Assembly,  Washington  was  a  men)ber ;  he  most 
zealously  opposed  what  he  considered  an  en- 
croachment on  the  liberties  of  his  countrymen  ^ 
and  the  example  of  this  legislative  body  was  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  the  other  colonics. 

In  June,  17G5,  the  Assembly  of  xMassachusetts, 
from  the  conviction  of  the  expediency  of  a  Con- 
tinental Congress,  passed  a  resolution  in  favour 
of  that  measure,  and  sent  circular  letters  to  the 
several  Assemblies,  requesting  their  concurrence. 

Accordingly,  a  deputation  from  ten  of  the  Colo- 
nies met  at  New-York,  and  this  was  the  first  Con- 
gress held  in  North  America. 

In  consequence  of  a  petition  from  this  Congress 
to  the  King  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  to  the  universal  joy  of 
the  Colonists,  and  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
English,  whose  manufactures  had  suffered  a  con- 
siderable depression,  in  consequence  of  the  AmeF 
ican  associations  against  their  importation. 
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But,  the  Parliament,  by  repealing  this  obnox> 
lous  act.  did  not  relinquish  the  idea  of  their  right 
to  tax  the  Colonies ;  and  the  bill  for  la3'ing  a  duty 
on  tea,  paper,  painter's  colours,  and  glass,  was 
passed,  and  sent  to  America,  in  1768.  This  act 
occasioned  new  discontents  in  the  Colonies,  espe- 
cially at  Boston  ;  and  though  Parliament  thought 
proper,  in  1770,  to  take  off  those  duties,  except 
od.  a  pound  on  tea,  yet  even  this  trifling  impost 
kept  alive  the  jealousy  of  the  Colonists,  who  de- 
nied the  supremacy  of  the  British  Legislature. — 
The  troops  quartered  in  Boston  was  another 
Cause  of  offence  to  the  inhabitants,  and,  on  all 
occasions,  they  manifested  an  inclination  to  quar- 
rel with  men,  whom  they  considered  inimical  to 
their  liberties. 

The  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies  had  now  existed  above  ten  years,  with 
intervals  of  tranc{uiHity.  The  reservation  of  the 
duty  on  tea,  the  stationing  a  standing  army  in 
jMassachusetts,  the  continuance  of  a  Board  of 
Commissioners  in  Boston,  and  the  appointing  the 
Governors  and  Judges  of  the  province,  independ- 
ent of  the  people,  were  the  causes  of  that  irrita- 
tion which  pervaded  all  ranks  of  the  community. 

In  the  year  1773,  the  American  controversy 
was  recommenced,  in  consequence  of  tea  being 
sent  to  the  Colonies  by  the  East  India  Company. 
The  Americans  now  perceived  that  the  tax  was 
likely  to  be  enforced,  and  were  determined  to  op- 
pose the  revenue  system  of  the  British  Parliament, 
They  considered  this  attempt  of  the  East  India 
Company  as  an  indirect  mode  of  taxation,  and 
took    measures  to    prevent  the   landing   of  teas. 

One  universal  spirit  of  opposition  animated  the 
Colonists  from  New-Hampshire  to  Georgia.  The 
province  of  Massachusetts  distinguished  itself  by 
the  most  decisive  proceedings.    Three  ships  from 
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Endand  lad^n  with  tea,  la;y  in  the  liarbour  ot 
Bostt^n  ;  and  the  townsmen  resolved  to  destroy 
it  rather  than  suffer  it  to  be  landed.  For  this 
purpose  a  number  of  men  disguised  like  Indians, 
on  i.'ie  18th  of  December,  1773,  entered  the  ships 
and  threw  overboard  342  chests  of  tea,  being  the 
whole  of  their  cargoes. 

The  Ministry  now  resolved  to  enforce  their 
authorit}^,  and  as  Boston  had  been  the  principal 
scene  of  outrage,  it  was  determined  to  punish  that 
town  in  an  exemplary  manner.  On  the  25th  of 
March,  1774,  an  act  was  passed,  entitled  the  Bos- 
ton Port  Bill,  "  to  discontinue  the  landing  and 
discharging,  lading  and  sl>ipping  of  goods,  v/ares 
and  merchandises  at  the  town  of  Boston,  or  with- 
in the  harbour." 

The  news  of  this  bill  was  received  by  the  Bos- 
tonians  with  the  most  extravagant  tokens  of  re- 
sentment, and  during  the  ferment,  their  new 
Governor,  General  Gage,  arrived  from  England. 
This  gentleman  had  been  appointed  on  account 
of  his  being  an  officer  of  reputation,  and  a  man 
esteemed  by  the  Americans,  among  whom  he  had 
resided  many  years.  The  first  official  act  of  his 
government  was  the  removal  of  the  Assembly  to 
Salem,  a  town  seventeen  miles  distant. 

Virginia  again  took  the  lead  in  a  public  avowal 
of  its  sentiments.  The  first  day  of  June  had  been 
appointed  for  the  Boston  Port  Act  to  take  place, 
and  on  that  day  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia enjoined  a  public  supplication  to  Heaven. — 
The  style  of  this  injunction  was  remarkable:  the 
people  were  directed  "  to  beseech  the  Deity  to 
give  them  one  heart  and  one  mind,  firmly  to  op- 
pose every  invasion  of  the  American  rights." — 
The  Assembly  of  Virginia  recommended  also  to 
the  Colonies,  to  appoint  a  Congress  of  Delegates 
t-o  deliberate  on  the  critical  state  of  their  affairs. 
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Meanwhile  the  Bostonlans  were  not  inactive. — 
They  framed  an  agreement,  which  they  called  a 
solemn  League  and  Covenant,  by  which  the  sub- 
scribers engaged  in  the  most  religious  manner, 
"  to  discontinue  all  commercial  intercourse  with 
Great  Britain,  after  the  expiration  of  the  month 
of  August,  till  the  late  obnoxious  acts  were  re- 
pealed, and  the  colony  re-possessed  of  its  char*- 
ter."  Resolutions  of  a  similar  nature  were  enter- 
ed into  by  the  other  provinces ;  and  when  Gen- 
eral Gage  attempted  to  counieract  the  covenant 
by  a  proclamation,  the  Americans  retorted,  by 
insisting,  that  the  law  allowed  subjects  to  associate 
in  order  to  obtain  redress  of  their  grievances. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1774,  the  general 
Congress  of  all  the  Colonies  met  at  Philadelphia. 
It  consisted  of  fifty-one  delegates,  chosen  by  the 
representatives  of  each  province. 

Their  first  act  was  their  approbation  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Bostonians,  and  an  exhortation  to 
them  to  persevere  in  their  opposition  to  govern- 
ment, till  the  restoration  of  their  charter.  They 
avowed  their  allegiance  to  his  Majesty,  and  drew 
up  a  petition,  in  v,hich  they  entreated  him  to 
grant  them  peace,  liberty,  and  safety.  After  sev- 
eral resolutions  tending  to  promote  unanimity  in 
the  provinces,  and  after  having  resolved  that  an- 
other Congress  should  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on 
the  10th  of  May  following,  if  their  grievances 
should  not  be  redressed,  they  recommended  to 
the  people  the  speedy  nomination  of  new  dele- 
gates, and  then  separated. 

Meanwhile,  reinforcements  of  British  troops 
arrived  at  Boston,  which  increased  the  general 
disaffection  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  people 
were  ready  to  rise  at  a  moment's  warning-  The 
Colonists  now  began  seriously  to  prepare  for  war ; 
embodied  and  trained  their  militia  ;  and  to  ren- 
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der  themselves  independent  of  foreigners  tor  the 
supply  of  military  stores,  fhey  erected  mills  and 
manufactories  for  gun-pow  itr  both  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Virginia. 

These  hostile  preparations  '  induced  General 
Gage  to  fortify  the  neclv  of  land,  which  joins  the 
town  of  Boston  to  the  continent.  }>ut  though 
this  measure  of  security  was  justifiable  on  the 
principle  of  self-defence,  the  Americans  remon- 
strated against  it  with  the  greatest  vehemence. — 
Instead  of  paying  any  attention  to  these  invec- 
lives,  the  General  seized  the  provincial  ammuni- 
tion and  military  stores  at  Cambridge  and 
Charlestown.  This  act  of  ho:-  lity  excited  the 
popular  rage  to  such  a  dt^^ree,  that  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difBcult}',  the  inhabitants  of  Massachu- 
setts could  be  restrained  from  marching  to  Bos- 
ton to  attack  the  troops. 

It  was  now  but  too  evident,  that  tlie  ensuing 
spring  would  be  the  commencement  of  a  war,  of 
v.hich  even  the  n)ost  lesolute  dreaded  the  con- 
sequences. The  utmost  diligence,  however,  was 
used  by  the  Colonists  to  be  provided  against  any 
attack  of  the  British  army.  A  list  of  the  men 
iible  to  bear  arms  was  made  out  in  each  province, 
and  the  assemblies  were  animated  with  the  most 
lively  hopes  on  finding  that  two-thirds  of  the  men 
who  had  served  in  the  former  war  were  alive,  and 
zealous  in  the  cause. 

Washington  was  among  the  most  active  in  rais- 
ing troops.  His  well  known  intrepidity  and  ge- 
nerosity obtained  him  a  numer  us  corps  of  volun- 
teers;  he  was  appointed  their  commander,  and 
soon  perfected  their  discipline.  He  had  also  been 
elected  a  delegate  from  Virginia  to  the  General 
Congress,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  to  encour- 
age a  decisive  opposition  to  Biitish  taxation. 

la  February,  1775,  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
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Massachusetts  met  at  Cambridge.  Several  mili- 
tary institutions  for  the  protection  of  the  province 
were  established  ;  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  was  the  minute  men.  A  number  of  the  most 
active  and  expert  of  the  New-England  militia 
were  selected,  who  were  obliged  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  obey  the  first  summons  of 
their  officers  ;  and  indeed  their  subsequent  vigi- 
lance and  intrepidity,  fully  entitled  them  to  the 
above-mentioned  appellation. 

Washington,  who  was  a  delegate  to  Congress, 
from  Virginia,  was  by  their  unanimous  vote,  ap- 
pointed to  be  General-in-chief  of  all  the  Ame- 
rican forces.  They  also  voted  him  as  ample  a 
salary  as  was  in  their  power  to  bestow,  but  he 
generously  declined  all  pecuniary  emoluments. — - 
His  reply  to  the  President  of  Congress,  on  his 
liomination  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  army, 
was  in  the  following  words  : 
'•  xMr.  PkesideiNT, 

'•  Though  i  am  trul}^  sensible  of  the  high  honour 
done  me  in  this  appointment,  yet  I  fetl  great  dis- 
tress from  a  consciousness  that  my  abilities  and 
military  experience  may  not  be  equal  to  the  ex- 
tensive and  important  trust  ;  however  as  the  Con- 
gress desire  it,  I  will  enter  upon  the  momentous 
duty,  and  exert  every  power  I  possess  in  their  ser- 
vice, and  for  the  support  of  the  glorious  cause.  I 
beg  they  will  accept  my  most  cordial  thanks  for 
this  distinguished  testimony  of  their  approbation. 

"  But  lest  some  unlucky  event  should  happen 
unfavourable  to  my  reputation,  I  beg  it  may  be 
remembered  by  every  gentleman  in  the  room, 
that  I  this  day  declare,  with  the  utmost  sincerity, 
I  do  not  think  myself  equal  to  the  command  I  am 
honored  with. 

''  As  to  my  pay,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Con- 
grtss,  that  as  no  pecuniary  consideration  could 
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have  tempted  me  to  accept  this  arduous  employ- 
meiit,  at  the  expense  of  my  domestic  peace  and 
happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit  from 
it.  I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  expenses 
— tliose,  1  doubt  not,  they  will  discharge,  and  this 
Is  all  I  desire." 

The  appointment  of  Washington  was  attended 
ivith  other  promotions,  namely,  four  Miijor-Gene* 
rals,  one  Adjutant-general,  and  eight  Brigadier- 
^^enerals. 

On  the  day  following,  a  special  commission  was 
presented  to  Wasltington  by  Congress.  At  the 
^ame  time,  they  resolved  unanimously,  in  a  full 
meeting,  "  That  they  would  maintain  and  assist 
him,  and  adhere  to  him  with  their  lives  and  for- 
times,  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty."  In  their 
instructions  they  authorised  him  "  to  order  and 
dispose  of  the  army  under  his  command  as  might 
be  most  advantageous  for  obtaining  the  end  for 
uhich  it  had  been  laiscd,  making  it  his  special 
care,  in  discharge  of  the  great  trust  committed  to 
him,  that  the  liberties  of  America  receive  no  det- 
riment." 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  Washington  set  out 
in  company  with  General  Charles  Lee,  for  the 
camp  at  Cambridge,  in  order  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  the  army.  On  his  way  thither  he  was 
treated  with  every  demonstration  of  respect,  es- 
corted by  detachments  of  gentlemen,  who  had 
formed  volunteer  associations,  and  honoured  with 
public  addresses  of  congratulation  from  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  New-York  and  Massachusetts  ; 
to  all  of  which,  he  gave  a  suitable  and  modest  re- 
ply. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  camp,  he  was  received  with 
the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  American  army. — 
He  found  the  British  troops  entrenched  on  Bun- 
k€y'§-hUlj  apd  defended  h^  three  floating  batteries 
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hi  Mystic  river,  while  tlie  Americans  were  in- 
trenched on  Winter-hill,  Prospect-hill,  and  Rox- 
bury,  with  a  communication  by  small  posts,  over 
an  extent  of  ten  miles.  As  the  Provincial  soldiers 
had  repaired  to  the  camp  in  iheir  ordinary  cloth- 
ing, the  hunting  shirt  was  adopted  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity.  VVashington  found  a  large  body  of 
men,  indifferently  disciplined,  and  but  badly  pro- 
vided with  arms  and  ammunition.  Besides,  they 
had  neither  engineers,  nor  sufficient  tools  for  the 
erection  of  fortifications.  He  also  found  uncom- 
mon difficulties  in  the  organization  of  his  army. 
Enterprising  leaders  had  distinguished  themselves 
at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  their  fol- 
lowers,  from  an  attachment,  were  not  willing  to  be 
commanded  by  officers  who,  though  appointed  by 
Congress,  were  strangers  to  them.  To  subject 
the  licentiousness  of  freemen  to  the  control  of  mil- 
itary discipline,  was  both  an  arduous  and  delicate 
task.  However,  the  genius  of  Washington  tri- 
umphed over  all  difficulties.  In  his  letter  to  Con- 
gress, after  he  had  reviewed  the  troops,  he  says 
"  I  find  here  excellent  materials  for  an  arm}^ — able 
bodied  men,  of  undoubted  courage,  and  zealous  m 
the  cause."  In  the  same  letter,  he  complains  of 
the  want  of  ammunition,  camp-equipage,  and  ma- 
ny other  requisites  of  an  army. 

Washington  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  publish- 
ed a  declaration,  previously  drawn  up  by  Con- 
gress, expressive  of  their  motive  for  taking  up 
arms.  It  was  written  in  energetic  language,  and 
contained  the  following  remarkable  passages  : 

*'  Were  it  possible  for  men.  who  exercise  their 
reason,  to  believe  that  the  Divine  Author  of  our 
existence  intended  a  part  of  the  human  race  to 
hold  an  absolute  property  in,  and  unbounded 
power  over  others,  marked  out  by  his  infinite 
i^oodness  and  wisdom  as  the  object  of  a  legal  dom- 
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.'Oatlon,  never  rightfully  resistable,  however  ^x- 
vere  and  oppressive,  the  inhabitants  of  these  colo- 
nies might,  at  least,  require  from  the  Failianient 
of  Great  Britain  some  evidence,  that  this  dread- 
fbl  authority  over  tliem  has  been  panted  to  that 
body.  But  a  reverence  for  our  great  Creator, 
principles  of  humanity,  and  the  dictates  of  coni- 
juon  sense,  must  convince  all  those,  who  reflect 
upon  the  subject,  that  government  was  instituted 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  ought  to 
be  administered  for  the  attainn)ent  of  that  end. 

"  The  Legislature  of  Great  Britan,  howeveV, 
stimulated  b}^  an  inordinate  passion  for  power, 
not  only  unjustifiable,  but  which  tliej  know  to  be 
peculiarly  reprobated  by  the  Constitution  of  that 
kingdom,  and  despairing  of  success  in  any  mode  of 
contest  where  regard  should  be  had  to  truth,  law 
or  right,  have  at  length,  deserting  those,  attempt- 
ed to  elTect  their  cruel  and  impolitic  pur])ose  of 
enslaving  these  Colonies  by  violence,  and  have 
thereby  rendered  it  necessar}^  for  us  to  close  with 
their  last  appeal,  from  reason  to  arms.  iTet,  how- 
fjver  blinded  that  assembly  may  be,  by  their  in- 
temperate rage  for  unlimited  domination,  so  to 
flight  justice  and  the  opinion  of  mankind,  we  es- 
teem ourselves  bound,  by  obligations  of  respect  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  to  make  known  the  justice 
of  our  cause." 

This  bold  and  explicit  manifesto  was  dated  at 
Philadelphia,  the  Gth  of  July,  1775,  and  subscrib- 
ed by  John  Hancock,  President  of  Congress,  and 
Charles  Thompson,  Secretary. 

A  general  spirit  of  unanimity  pervaded  the  co- 
lonies at  this  monjentous  period.  Men  of  all 
ranks  and  ages  were  animated  withi  martial  ardour, 
and  even  religious  prejudices  were  overcome  by 
patriotic  enthusiasm.  Several  young  men  of  the 
Quaker  persuasion  joinetl  the   vpilitary  associa- 
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tlons  ;  and  the  number  of  men  in  arms  throughout 
the  colonies  was  very  considerable. 

Notwithstanding  these  warlike  preparations,  the 
Americans  unanimously  protested,  that  they  too!>^. 
up  arms  only  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances  ; 
and  that  a  separation  from  the  parent  state  was 
an  object  foreign  to  their  wishes.  The  rancour, 
however  that  accompanies  a  civil  war,  was  pro- 
ductive of  mutual  reproaches,  and  the  slightest 
prcof  of  enmity  was  keenly  felt  as  proceeding 
from  those,  uho  were  once  friends. 

An  instance  of  this  nature  happened  at  Bostoii, 
while  invested  by  the  provincial  army,  and  pro- 
duced the  memorable  correspondence  between 
the  respective  commanders.  The  last  letter  writ  •■ 
ten  by  General  Washington  to  General  Gage, 
exhibited  a  lively  portrait  of  liis  cijaracter  and 
principles  as  well  as  those  of  his  couclryrnen.  It- 
contained  the  following  striking  passages  : 

"  Whether  British  or  American  raercj',  forli 
tude  and  patience,  are  most  pre-eminent  ;  whe- 
ther our  victorious  citizens,  whom  the  hand  of 
tyranny  has'  forced  into  arms  to  defend  their  pro- 
perty and  freedom  ;  or  the  mercenary  instrument 
of  lawless  domination,  avarice  and  revenge,  best 
deseave  the  appellation  of  rebels,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  that  cord,  which  your  affected  clemen- 
cy has  forborne  to  inflict ;  >vhether  the  author- 
ity under  which  I  act,  is  usurped,  or  founded  upon 
the  principles  of  liberty,  such  considerations  are 
altogether  foreign  to  the  subject  of  our  correspon- 
dence— I  purposf  ly  avoid  all  political  disquisition  ? 
nor  shall  I  avail  myself  of  those  advantages,  which 
the  sacred  cause  of  my  country,  of  liberty,  an^l 
hpman  nature,  give  me  over  you  ;  much  less  shall 
J  stoop  to  retort  any  invective. 

"  You  affect,  Sir,  to  despise  all  rank  not  deriv- 
ed from  the  same  source  with  vov»r  owe;    i  cart- 
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not  conceive  one  more  honourable  than  that  which 
flows  from  tht  uncorrupted  choice  of  a  brave  and 
free  People,  the  purest  source  and  original  foun- 
laia  of  all  power.  Far  from  thinking  it  a  plea 
for  cruelty,  a  mind  of  true  magnanimity,  and 
enlarged  ideas,  would  comprehend  and  respect 
-it," 

This  celebrated  letter  was  by  the  Americans 
represented  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  the  style 
becoming  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  the  occa- 
s^ion  to  which  it  was  adapted  ;  nay,  it  was  com- 
mended in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  in 
England,  as  the  most  proper  answer  he  could 
ttiake. 

In  September,  General  Gage  sailed  for  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  command  of  the  British  army  de- 
volved on  General  Howe. 

Meanwhile,  the  army  under  Washington  con- 
tinned  the  blockade  of  Boston  so  closely,  as  tcr 
prevent  all  intercourse  between  that  town  and  the 
country.  The  provincial  force  was  formed  into 
three  "grand  divisions,  of  which  General  Ward 
r.ommanded  the  right  wing,  General  Lee  the 
left,  and  the  centre  was  commanded  by  Wash- 
ington. The  army  was  arranged  by  General 
Gates,  by  whose  exertions,  military  discipline 
was  gradually  and  successfully  introduced  ;  the 
officers  and  privates  were  taught  the  necessity  of 
^  due  subordination,  and  became  expert  in  the 
different  manoeuvres,  that  constitutes  the  regular- 
ity of  an  army. 

One  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  provincial  ar- 
my's arriving  at  perfect  discipline  was  the  short- 
ness of  the  time,  for  which  the  men  had  been  en- 
listed. It  had  been  limited  to  six  months,  and 
no  part  of  the  troops  were  engaged  longer  than 
jthe  1st  of  January,  1776.  To  prevent  the  Eng- 
tt^fe  General  from  taking  axlvantage  of  this  cii> 
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oumstance,  Washington  was  obliged  occasional* 
!y  to  call  in  the  militia,  when  the  disbanded  men 
left  the  camp,  in  order  that  the  works  should  be 
properly  defended. 

The  only  concern,  which  General  Washington 
had  in  the  unsuccessful  iirn.ption  into  Canada,  by 
the  unfortunate  General  fJontgoinery,  was  to 
send  a  detachment  of  one  thousand  men,  under 
Colonel  Arnold,  to  his  assistance.  A  narration 
of  this  campaign  properly  belongs  to  the  biogra- 
phy of  General  Montgomery. 

The  Southern  provinces  now  became  involved 
in  the  contest,  especially  Virginia,  where  the  dis- 
putes of  the  Governor,  Lord  Dunmore,  with  the 
Assembly,  after  repeated  aggravations  on  both 
sides,  terminated  in  open  hostilities.  He  had  re- 
tired from  Williamsburg  to  Norfolk,  where  he  was 
joined  by  a  considerable  number  of  Loyalists  ; 
but,  after  several  skirmishes,  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  the  shipping,  that  lay  in  the  river  adja- 
cent to  the  town.  As  it  was  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Americans,  they  not  only  refused  to  supply 
the  people  on  board  with  provisions,  but  annoyed 
them  by  a  number  of  riflemen,  who  were  placed 
in  houses  near  the  ships,  and  who  unhumanly 
aimed  at,  and  killed  several  persons  on  board. — 
Exasperated  at  their  conduct.  Lord  Dunmore  or- 
dered a  party  to  land,  under  cover  of  a  man-of- 
war,  and  set  fire  to  the  town.  Thus  Norfolk  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  loss  vtas  estimated  at 
300,000/.  sterling  (1,332,000  dollars.) 

Meantime,  the  Governors  of  the  two  Carolinas 
were  expelled  by  the  people,  and  obliged  to  take 
jBefuge  on  board  the  British  men-of-war. 

Thus  at  the  conclusion   of  the  year  1775,  the 
whole  of  the  British  Colonies,  except  the  town  of 
Boston,  were  united  against  the  mother  country. 
The  British  troops  at  Boston  had  endured  d> 
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tedious  Uockade  with  tlieir  chatacterisiic  fortl~c 
tude.  All  communication  with  the  country  was. 
prevented,  and  the  garrison  sullered  many  incon- 
veniencies  Aom  the  want  of  necessaries.  They 
felt  the  severities  of  a  winter  campaign  in  a  rig- 
ourous  climate,  especially  those,  who  were  sla- 
fioned  on  Bunker's-hiil,  whf^re  they  lay  exposed 
to  winds  and  snov/s  almost  intolerable  to  a  British 
ronstitution. 

The  provincials,  in   the   mean   time,  were  well 
-'applied   with   necessai'ies   in  their  encampments 
before  Boston.     Here  Washington  presided,  and 
tlie  troops  had  all  the  comforts  of  good  tents,  bed 
ding,  and  fresh  pro\isions. 

An  intense  frost  usually  begins  thoughout  New- 
England  about  the  latter  end  of  December,  when 
the  liarbour  of  Boston,  and  all  the  rivej-s  in  the 
environs  of  tiiat  toun,  are  generally'  frozen  to  a 
depth  of  ice  sufficient  to  bear  a  great  weight. — 
Washington  proposed  to  take  possession  not  only 
of  the  town,  but  also  to  take  or  destroy  all  the 
shipping  in  the  harhour,  and  by  this  decisive  en- 
!c:rprise,  put  a  conclusion  to  all  the  hopes  of 
(sreat  Britain  in  this  quarter.  His  troops  were 
eager  to  distinguish  themselves  by  tills  achieve- 
ment, and,  if  requisite,  a  gi  eater  force  could  soon 
be  collected  to  second  their  efforts.  This  winter 
liowever,  was  unusually  mild,  and,  by  preventing 
the  operations  of  the  provincials,  both  they  and 
the  garrison  were  obliged  to  remain  inactive. 

When  the  news  of  the  rejection  of  the  Ameri- 
can petition  reached  the  camp  before  Boston,  the 
troops  expressed  the  greatest  indignation.  As 
Georgia  had  Joined  the  confederacy,  the  Ameri- 
cans now  changed  their  colours  from  a  plain  red 
ground,  to  thirteen  stripes,  alternately  red  and 
white,  to  denote  the  number  of  the  United  Cc^' 
Monies. 
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Washington  exerted  his  skill  and  activity,  in 
>)vdeY  to  compel  the  British  either  to  surrender  or 
•  vacuate  Boston  before  any  succours  could  arrive 
from  England.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1776,  he 
opened  a  battery  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,' 
and  bombarded  it.  This  attack  was  supported 
hy  a  tremendous  cannonade  :  and,  on  the  5th, 
another  battery  was  opened  on  the  eastern  shore. 
The  garrison  sustained  this  dreadful  bombard- 
ment with  the  greatest  fortitude  ;  it  lasted  four- 
teen days  without  intermission,  when  General 
Howe,  finding  the  place  no  longer  tenable,  re- 
solved to  embark  for  Halifax. 

The  evacuation  of  Boston  was  not  interrupted 
by  the  provincials,  lest  the  British  troops  should 
iOt  it  on  fire. 

When  the  Americans  took  possession  of  Boston, 
they  found  a  multitude  of  valuable  articles,  which 
were  unavoidably  left  behind  by  the  British  army. 
The  principal  of  these  were  artillery  and  am- 
munition : — but  the  most  valuable  booty  was  a 
large  quantity  of  v/oollcns  and  linens,  of  which 
the  provincials  stood  in  the  most  pressing  need. 

Washington  notv  directed  his  attention  to  the 
fortifications  of  Boston.  He  employed  a  number 
of  foreign  engineers  to  superintend  the  construc- 
tion of  new  works,  and  so  eager  were  the  people 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  business,  that  every 
effective  man  in  the  town,  without  distinction,  de- 
voted two  days  of  the  week  to  its  completion. 

As  Wasliington  was  uncertain  of  the  destina- 
tion of  the  British  fleet  and  army,  which  had  left 
Boston,  and  as  New-York  lay  exposed  to  any 
sudden  attack,  he  detached  several  of  his  best 
regiments,  under  General  Lee,  for  the  defence  of 
that  city. 

Meanwhile,  a  small  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  and  a  body  of  troops,  under 
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Generals  Cornwallis,  Clinton,  and  Vaughan,  sail- 
ed for  Charleston,  tlie  capital  of  South-Carolina^ 
After  a  violent,  but  unsuccessful  attack,  in  which 
the  fleet  received  considerable  damage,  the  expe- 
l^ition  was  abandoned. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  th^  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, formally  renounced  all  connection  with 
Great  Britain,  and  declared  themselves  indepen- 
dent. Tiiey  also  published  a  manifesto,  stating  a 
list  of  grievances,  which,  notwithstanding  their 
repeated  petitions,  remained  unredressed.  For 
these  reasons  they  determined  on  a  final  separa- 
tion from  the  mother  country,  and  to  hold  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  as  the  rest  of  mankind, 
"  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends." — This  cele- 
brated Declaration  of  Independence  concluded  as 
follows  : 

"  We,  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  General  Congress  assembled,  ap- 
pealing to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  World,  for 
the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name^ 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these 
Colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  the 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
free  and  independent  States,  and  that  they  are 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown^ 
and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and 
the  State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
totally  dissolved ;  and  that,  as  free  and  indepen- 
dent States,  they  have  full  power  to  make  war, 
conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  com- 
merce, and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which 
independent  States  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the 
support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutu- 
ally pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortuues^ 
and  our  sacred  howovir." 
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This  formal  renuociation  uf  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain,  was  followed  by  the  greatest  preparations 
for  war  throughout  the  United  States. 

Washington  took  every  precaution  for  defen- 
sive operations,  by  erecting  forts,  and  stationing 
troops  at  the  most  vulnerable  points.  The  natui^ 
of  the  country  was  peculiarly  favourable  for  works 
of  this  kind. 

General  Howe  resolved  to  quit  Halifax,  and 
proceed  to  New-York,  where  he  intended  to  wait 
for  reinforcements  from  England.  He  sailed 
about  the  middle  of  June,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  arrived  at  Sandy-Hook,  a  point  of  land 
which  stands  i.t  the  entrance  of  a  large  body  of 
water,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  several  rivers, 
and  which  is  surrounded  by  New-York,  Stater^, 
and  Long-Island. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  Lord  Howe  arrived 
with  a  fleet  and  army  from  England.  He  sent  a 
circular  letter  to  the  Governors,  who  had  been  dis- 
placed by  their  respective  provinces,  in  which  he 
informed  them  that  he  was  empowered,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brother,  to  grant  general  or  particu- 
lar pardons  to  all  those,  who  were  willing  to  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance  to  tlie  King  of  Gireat  Bri- 
tain. Congress  ordered  this  letter  to  be  publish- 
ed in  all  the  news-papers,  in  order  that  tlie  people 
of  America  might  know  the  terms,  on  which  they 
were  to  act,  viz.  either  unconditional  submission, 
or  a  bold  and  manly  resistance  to  despotic  pow- 
er ;  and,  that  those  who  relied  on  the  justice  or 
moderation  of  the  British  Ministry,  might  be  fully 
convinced,  that  they  must  trust  to  their  own  va- 
lour for  the  preservation  of  their  liberties. 

Lord  Howe  next  sent  a  letter  to  the  American 
Commander-in-chief,  but,  as  it  was  addressed  to 
'-  George  Washington,  Esq."  the  General  refused 
to  receive  it,  as  aot  directed  to  him  agreeable  t^' 
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his  station.     His  conduct  on  this  occasion,  receiv- 
ed the  unanimous  approbation  ol"  Congress. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  Adjutant-General 
Patterson  was  sent  by  General  Howe  with  a  let- 
ter directed  to  •'  George  Washington,  o*:c.  &;c.  &;c." 
He  was  politely  received,  and  immediately  ad- 
milted  to  the  presence  of  the  American  General. 
The  Adjutant  expressed  much  concern  on  ac- 
count ol  the  dilliculties,  that  had  arisen  from  the 
superscription  of  the  former  letter,  and  hopetl 
that  the  et  ceteras  would  remove  all  obstruction 
'to  an  intercourse  between  ih^  Commissioners  and 
General  VVashington.  To  this  he  replied,  "  that 
a  letter  written  to  a  person  invesu  d  with  a  public 
character  should  specify  t,  otherwise  it  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  a  letter  on  private  bu- 
siness ;  true  it  was,  the  et  ceteras  implied  every 
ihing,  but  it  was  no  less  true,  that  they  implied 
any  thing." 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  conversation 
was  that  respecting;  the  power  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, who,  the  Adjutant  said,  were  ready  to  ex- 
ert themselves  to  the  utmost  to  elTect  a  reconci- 
liation. The  General  replied,  that  it  did  not  ap- 
pear, thM  these  powers  consisted  in  any  more 
than  granting  pardons  ;  but  as  America  had 
committed  no  offence,  she  asked  no  forgiveness, 
and  was  only  defending  her  unquestionable  rights. 

From  this  conference,  rt  was  evident,  that 
nothing  but  a  decided  superiority  in  the  field 
could  induce  the  Americans  to  relax  their  reso- 
lutions, which  they  had  taken  with  so  much  de- 
liberation and  solemnity. 

The  firmness  of  Congress  had  inspired  the  pro- 
vincials with  enthusiasm.  That  resolute  body 
had  declared  America  independent  in  the  very 
face  of  the  British  fleet  and  army,  while  the  first 
was  casting  ajichor  in  sight  of  New- York,  and  the 
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yeioforcements  from  England  were  making  the 
second  landing  on  Staten  Island. 

An  attack  upon  Long  Island  being  determined 
on  by  the  British  commanders,  the  fleet  covered 
the  descent  of  the  arm^',  which  effected  a  land- 
ing without  any  opposition,  on  the  22d  of  August, 
1776.  General  Putnam,  with  a  large  body  of 
troops,  lay  encamped  and  strongly  fortified,  on 
a  northern  peninsula  on  the  opposite  shore,  with 
arrange  of  hills  between  the  armies,  the  princi- 
pal pass  of  which  was  at  a  village  called  Flat- 
bush. 

Large  detachments  of  the  American  army  oc- 
cupied the  hills  and  passes.  The  right  of  the 
British  army  was  commanded  by  General  Clin- 
ton, Lord  Perc}^,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  ;  the  cen- 
tre, composed  of  Hessians,  under  General  Heis- 
ter,  was  posted  at  Flatbush  ;  and  the  left  under 
General  Grant,  was  stationed  near  the  sea  shore. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  engage- 
ment, was  begun  by  the  Hessians,  and  a  heavy 
lire  of  cannon  and  musketry  was  continued  on 
both  sides  for  several  hours.  One  of  the  passes, 
which  lay  at  a  distance,  had  been  neglected  by 
the  Americans,  which  gave  an  opportunity  to  the 
right  division  of  the  British  army  to  pass  the  hills, 
and  attack  them  in  the  rear. 

The  Americans,  when  apprised  of  their  danger, 
retreated  towards  their  camp,  but  they  were  in- 
tercepted, and  driven  back  into  the  woods.  Here 
they  were  met  by  the  Hessians,  and  thus  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  two  parties.  No  way  of  escape 
now  remained,  but  by  forcing  their  way  through 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  regaining  their 
camp.  This,  numbers  of  them  effected,  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  were  either  killed  or  taken 
p  risoners. 

Washington  bad  crossed  over  from  New- York, 
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in  the  height  of  the  engagement,  but  he  came  t(/& 
late  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day.  He  had 
the  mortification  to  see  some  of  his  best  troops 
killed  or  taken,  without  being  able  to  afford  them 
any  assistance,  but  he  used  his  utmost  exertiong 
to  save  those  that  remained,  by  a  well-conducted 
retreat. 

The  victory  was  complete  :  the  Americans  lost 
upwards  of  3l)00  men,  including  2000  killed,  and 
1000  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  were  three 
Generals — On  the  side  of  the  British,  the  loss  iiL 
killed  and  wounded  was  only  about  500- 

After  this  defeat,  Washington  did  not  think  It 
expedient  to  risk  another  action  against  a  numer- 
ous army  of  veterans,  well  provided  with  artillery, 
and  elated  with  their  recent  victory.  New-York 
required  to  be  strengthened,  and  the  emergency 
did  not  admit  of  a  moment's  delay  ;  for  should 
the  British  fleet  be  able  to  station  itself  between 
the  camp  and  that  city,  all  would  be  inevitably 
lost. 

In  this  extremity,  Washington  exerted  all  his- 
vigilance  and  circumspection  In  the  night  of 
the  29th  of  August,  favoured  by  darkness,  and 
jn  the  most  profound  silence,  he  conveyed  his 
troops  on  board  the  boats  and  landed  them  upon 
the  opposite  shore.  He  also  carried  off  as  much 
of  their  baggage,  military  stores  and  artillery, 
as  the  time  would  permit.  This  retreat  was  con- 
ducted with  so  much  secresy,  that  with  the  dawn, 
the  British  troops  were  surprised  to  see  the  rear 
guard  of  the  American  army  in  their  boats  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 

When  Washington  returned  with  the  army  to 
tJew-Yoik,  he  ordered  batteries  to  be  erected  on 
every  spot  whence  they  could  annoy  the  ships  of 
war,  which  were  now  stationed  in  that  part  of  the 
liver,  which  faces  the  city. 
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The  men-of-war  were  continually  engaged  with 
those  batteries,  some  of  which  they  silenced  and 
enabled  the  British  troops  to  proceed  up  the  riv- 
er, to  a  bay,  about  three  miles  distant.  Here  the 
enemy  landed  under  cover  of  their  shipping.  It 
having  been  resolved  to  abandon  New- York,  a: 
shew  of  defence  was  thought  necessary.  Works 
had  accordingly  been  thrown  up,  and  committed 
to  the  protection  of  troops,  who  fled  in  panic 
before  the  approach  of  the  foe.  Washington  had 
sent  forward  two  brigades  to  their  support,  and 
most  galling  to  his  feelings,  when  riding  up  to  the 
scene  of  action,  he  met  the  whole  force  retreating. 
They  could  not  be  rallied,  but  fled  again  in  confu- 
sion at  the  appearance  of  a  few  troops  of  the  ene- 
my. This  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  men  indu- 
ced the  more  speedy  evacuation  of  the  city,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  Americans  to  the  north  part  of 
York  Island,  Kingsbridge,  and  the  posts  in  its  vi- 
cinity, which  had  been  previously  put  in  a  pos- 
ture of  defence  and  consigned  to  the  command  of 
General  Heath.  On  the  evacuation,  he  lost  a 
great  part  of  his  artillery,  stores,  and  camp  equi- 
page, which  he  could  not  bring  away.  The  next 
day,  a  party  of  the  Americans  commanded  by 
Colonel  Knowiton,  of  Connecticut,  and  Major 
Leitch,  of  Virginia,  met  an  advance  corps  of  the 
British,  and  a  smart  action  ensued,  when  the  Bri- 
tish were  compelled  to  retire,  although  both  of  the 
American  Commanders  fell.  The  bravery  dis- 
played on  this  occasion  tended  to  inspire  a  confi- 
dence of  the  General  in  his  troops,  which  had  been 
highly  impaired  by  the  disgraceful  conduct  at 
Kipp's  Bay. 

The  British  General  Howe,  with  a  view  to  cut 
ofl"  Washington's  communication  with  the  Eastern 
states,  detached  him  from  his  posts  in  the  High- 
lands, and  to  force  a  capitulation  by  throwing  bjru 
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into  a  cid  de  sac  or  risking  a  general  action,  paKi- 
ed  through  Hurl -gate,  a  dangerous  passage  in  the 
East  River,  Vvith  four  thousand  men,  in  flat-bot- 
tomed boats,  and  landed  at  Frog's  neck,  near 
West  Chf^ster.  At  this  juncture,  Washington  was 
most  critically  situated.  A  council  of  officers 
was  held  ;  whose  opinion  was  that  he  should  re- 
tain his  position,  vvith  which,  however,  his  own  did 
not  accord.  While  he  was  vibrating  in  his  own 
jnind  how  to  act,  General  Lee  arrived  in  camp 
from  Georgia,  from  which  he  had  been  called  by 
Congress,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Commander-in- 
rhief^ — another  meeting  of  officers  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  his  arrival,  at  which  he  assisted  and 
pointed  out  in  terms  the  most  energetic  and  con- 
vincing, the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  the 
position,  which  they  then  held — thus  the  board 
changed  their  opinion,  and  Washington  moved  off 
the  same  night.  Next  morning,  Howe  put  his  de- 
sign into  execution ;  but  the  Americans  were 
^one ;  thus  his  indolence  in  retarding  his  opera- 
tions for  one  week  after  landing,  proved  the  sal- 
vation of  the  provincial  army.  Thus  frustated, 
Howe  adopted  a  new  plan  of  operations,  and  pass- 
ed into  New-Jersey,  the  invasion  of  which  called 
for  Washington's  presence  into  that  place. 

The  occupancy  of  the  position  in  the  Highlands, 
by  General  Heath's  command  was  designed  to 
keep  up  the  communication  with  the  Eastern 
stales,  and  prevent  any  communication  of  the  en- 
emy with  the  Northern  part  of  New-York.  The 
change  of  the  intended  operations  of  the  enemy 
for  New- Jersey,  in  consequence  of  the  fortunate 
escape  of  the  Americans  from  their  perilous  situ- 
ation, produced  by  the  advice  of  Lee,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  Washington,  having  induced  him  to  pass 
into  that  state  to  meet,  with  the  means  in  his  pow- 
er, the  disposition  of  the  enemy,  it  was  judged 
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proper  to  leave  a  body  of  troops  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton, on  the  West  side  of  York  Island,  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  city,  under  Colonel  Magavv,  and 
another  in  Fort  Lee,  on  the  opposite  shore,  to  an- 
noy the  enemy's  shipping.  The  works  of  Fort 
Washington  had  been  constructed  on  too  large  a 
scale,  requiring  ten  thousand  men  to  defend  them 
with  any  prospect  of  success,  and  the  subsequent 
contraction,  by  no  means  added  to  their  capability 
of  defence.  It  was  the  opinion  of  General  Greene, 
who  was  fatally  convinced  of  his  error,  when  too 
late,  that  this  post  should  be  maintained  at  all 
hazards  His  opinion  prevailed,  and  the  result 
was  the  capture  of  Colonel  Magaw  and  two  thou- 
sand men,  the  flower  of  the  army.  The  capture 
of  Fort  Lee  followed — the  Americans  evacuated 
it  with  such  precipitanc^'^,  that  it  was  occupied  by 
six  thousand  troops  under  Cornwallis,  before  the 
fugitives'  had  time  to  remove  their  military  storeSj 
or  camp  equipage. 

Washington  retreated,  and  took  post  along 
the  river  Hackensack,  which  situation^  by  the 
river  Passaic  formed  another  cul  de  sac,  of  which 
the  enemy  did  not  avail  himself.  Washington 
proceeded  to  Newark,  where  he  halted  for  some 
days,  and  thence  retired  to  New-Brunswick,  pur- 
sued in  a  snail-like  pace  by  a  full  flushed  foCo 
Here  he  remained  a  short  time,  keeping  up  a  shew 
of  resistance.  As  the  enemy  advanced,  he  retir- 
ed, leaving  Lord  Stirling,  with  1200  men  at 
Princeton  to  watch  their  motions. 

In  consequence  of  the  advance  of  CornwalliSj 
an  immediate  retreat  across  the  Delaware  was 
efl*ected  on  the  8th  of  December. 

In  his  retreat  through  New-Jersey,  his  army 
was  composed  of  most  wretched  materials,  and 
as  ill  provided  for;  and  the  torpid  conduct  of  the 
Qnemy  alone  led  the  Americans  on  to  glory  qji^ 

;go* 
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independence  :  for  it  is  acknowledged  on  all 
hands,  that  had  the  advanciug  army,  flushed  with 
success,  pushed  on  with  vigour,  rapidity,  and  cau- 
tion, the  struggle  would  have  had  an  early  termi- 
nation ;  because  Washington's  forces  were  daily 
diminishing  by  hundreds. 

General  Lee  had  been  ordered  to  follow  Wash- 
ington, and  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Morristown, 
where  he  halted  for  some  days,  and  moved  his 
forces  to  Vealtown,  about  eight  miles  distant,  on 
the  evening  of  the  13th  of  December.  He  very 
improvidently  lodged  at  a  Mrs.  White's,  at  Bas- 
kingridge,  at  a  distance  from  the  main  body,  with 
only  a  guard  for  his  defence. 

Colonel  Harcourt,  being  on  a  foraging  party 
jn  the  vicinity,  was  apprised  of  the  fact,  by  one 
of  the  disaflected  Americans.  He  immediately 
determined  to  attempt  Lee's  capture,  which  he 
effected,  through  the  negligence  of  the  General's 
guard,  without  bloodshed,  and  Major,  since  Ma- 
jor-general Wilkinson,  who  was  in  the  house,  at 
the  same  time,  narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fate. 
Lee's  conduct  was  of  a  dubious  character.  He 
held  the  military  talents  of  Washington  in  alow 
estimation.  His  knowledge  as  a  soldier  had  here- 
tofore been  only  called  into  action  to  the  north- 
ward, to  relieve  the  army  from  difficulties,  into 
which  the  juvenile  experience  of  their  command- 
ers had  led  them.  His  exertions  had  been  crown- 
ed with  success.  His  conduct  in  the  war  of  the 
Southern  states,  had  elevated  his  character  to  its 
zeniih.  Hence  it  has  been  conjectured  by  many, 
that  lie  aspired  to  supplant  Washington  in  com- 
mand, by  loitering  on  the  road,  apparentl}  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  orders ;  but  secretly  watch- 
ing the  motions  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  avail 
i^imself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  attack  them 
at  the  happy  moment,  when  the  spirit  be  would 
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infuse  to  bis  insulated  command,  his  own  energ}', 
and  military  knovvledgCj  would  lead  to  victory  : 
in  the  blaze  of  which  the  sin  of  disobedience 
would  have  been  totally  obscured,  and  himself 
promoted  to  the  chief  command  in  the  place  of 
Washington.  It  has  been  observed  by  good  au- 
thority, that,  on  the  14th  of  December,  if  he  had 
iiot  been  unfortunate  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
following  day  would  have  thrown  a  most  brilliant 
refulgence  on  his  character  at  Princeton,  from 
which  he  was  distant  with  refreshed  troops,  only 
Iwenty-lhree  miles. 

Immediately  after  this,  Sullivan  and  Gate?, 
formed  a  junction  with  the  Commander-in-chief, 
west  of  the  Delavvare,  neur  Bethlehem,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. This  infused  him  with  new  life.  C<-n- 
gress,  about  this  time,  removed  to  Baltiuiore,  hav- 
ing directed  Washington  to  use  every  effort  for 
the  preservation  of  Philadelphia  ;  to  aid  in  which, 
ihe}'  made  every  exertion. 

Towards  the  end  of  December,  General  Wash- 
ington received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Reed,  who 
with  Colonel  Cadwallader,  was  stationed  at  Bris- 
tol, requesting  him  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  This  letter  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
an  oftensive  operation.  Washington  deemed  this 
advice  prudent,  and  made  dispositions  for  the  ne- 
eessary  movements. 

The  British  General  had  previously  established 
advanced  posts  of  Hessians  at  Trenton,  Borden- 
ton,  Mount-Holly,  Blackhorse,  and  Burlington, 
untenable  places,  and  retired  with  his  main  bo- 
dv  to  Nevt'-Brunsvvick,  occupying  all  the  interve- 
ning positions.  These  tro.ps  had  become  par- 
ticularly obnoxious,  because  of  their  truelties 
and  rapine.  Their  ignorance  of  the  English  lan- 
guage was  also  against  thern  The  tow  lis  above 
mentioned  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Dela- 
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ware,  and  the  last  within  twenty  miles  of  Philadel^ 
phia.  The  Hessians  from  a  confidence  in  their 
military  superiority  became  inattentive  to  the  mo- 
tions of  the  Americans,  and  were  wholly  engaged 
with  those  licentious  outrages,  which  had  render- 
ed them  odious  to  all  the  inhabitants. 

Washington  prepared  to  surprise  the  enemy 
in  their  quarters.  Accordingly,  he  formed  his 
army  into  three  divisions — the  first  was  to  cross 
the  Delaware  at  Trenton  ferry — the  second  be- 
low Bordentown — and  the  third  he  commanded  in 
person,  accompanied  by  Generals  Sullivan  and 
Greene.  This  division  consisted  of  3000  of  the 
best  men  in  the  American  service,  with  a  train  of 
twenty  field-pieces.  On  the  25th  of  December, 
Washington  marched  at  the  head  of  his  division, 
to  a  ferry  some  miles  below  Trenton,  with  an  in- 
tention to  pass  it  at  midnight,  which  would  enable 
him  arrive  at  that  place  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

In  ci/usequence  of  the  delay  occasioned  by  the 
difficulty  in  breaking  the  ice,  it  was  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  before  Washington  could  land 
liis  troops  with  their  artillery,  on  the  Jersfy  shore. 
He  then  formed  his  men  into  two  grand  divisions  ; 
one  of  which  he  ordered  to  proceed  by  the  lower 
road,  while  he  led  the  other  by  the  upper  road 
to  Trenton.  Though  it  was  now  eight  o'clock 
the  enemy  did  not  discover  the  approach  of  the 
Americans,  till  they  were  attacked  by  Washing- 
tow's  division,  and  in  three  minutes  afterwards 
the  lower  part  of  the  town  was  assailed  by  the 
other  detatchment.  Colonel  Rahl,  who  com- 
manded the  Hessians,  made  every  effort,  that 
could  be  expected  from  a  brave  veteran ;  but  he 
■was  mortally  wounded,  bis  troops  completely  sur- 
rounded, and  to  the  number  of  iOOO  men  laid 
down  their  arms.  This  victory  may  be  consid- 
ered  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  events  that  h^- 
fel  the  Aoaerigans  during  the  wa^r. 
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Washington  re-passed  the  Delaware,  and  his 
return  to  Philadelphia  with  siach  a  considerable 
number  of  prisoners,  was  both  pleasing  and  un- 
expected. To  surprise  a  body  of  veterans,  and 
defeat  them  in  their  own  quarters  was  an  achieve- 
ment, which  excited  the  liveliest  emotions  of  admi- 
ration in  the  breasts  of  the  Americans.  They 
were  now  emulous  to  second  the  efforts  of  a  Ge- 
neral, who  hod  so  nobly  effected  their  defence  5 
men  of  energy  and  influence  were  despatched  in 
all  directions  to  rouse  the  militia,  and  about  one 
thousand  ^ive  hundred  American  troops,  whose 
engagement  was  nearly  expired,  agreed  to  serve 
six  weeks  longer  for  a  gratuity  of  ten  dollars  to 
each. 

When  the  Hessian  prisoners  were  secured, 
Washington  again  crossed  the  Delaware,  and 
took  possession  of  Trenton.  Several  detach- 
ments of  the  British  assembled  at  Princeton, 
when  they  were  joined  by  the  army  from  Bruns- 
wick, commanded  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  This 
General  now  marched  to  Trenton,  and  attacked 
the  Americans  on  the  2d  of  January,  1777,  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  vanguard  of 
the  Americans  v»'ere  compelled  to  retreat;  but  the 
pursuing  enemy  was  checked  by  some  field-pieces, 
which  were  posted  on  the  opposite  bank  of  San- 
pink  Creek.  Thus  two  armies,  on  which  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  American  Revolution  de- 
pended, were  crowded  into  the  village  of  Tren- 
ton, and  only  separated  by  a  creek  in  many  pla- 
ces fordable.  The  British  army  discontinued  their 
operations,  and  lay  on  their  arras  in  readiness  to 
make  another  attack  next  morning.  Meanwhile, 
Washington  ordered  the  baggage  to  be  silently 
removed,  and  having  left  fires  and  patroles  in  his 
camp  to  deceive  the  enemy,  he  led  his  army  du- 
ring the  obscurity  of  the  night,  by  a  ci^^ui^^ 
ous  route  to  Princeton, 
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Washington  had  held  a  council  of  war  with  his 
officers,  in  which  this  movement  had  been  deter^ 
mined  on,  as  the  most  likely,  to  preserve  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  from  being  captured  by  the  Bri- 
tish army.  He  reached  Princeton  early  in  the 
morning,  and  would  have  surrounded  three  regi- 
ments of  British  infantry  that  were  stationed 
there,  had  not  a  detachment,  which  was  maiching 
to  Trenton  descried  his  troops,  and  despatched 
couriers  to  alarm  their  fellow  soldiers. 

On  their  approach  to  Princeton,  the  centre  of 
the  Americans  was  charged  by  a  party  of  the 
British  troop^i,  and  compelled  to  retreat.  In  this 
emergency,  Washington  rode  forward ;  he  placed 
hiJiiseif  between  his  flying  troops  and  the  enemy. 
Tiie  Americans,  encouraged  by  his  exhortations 
and  example,  rallied  and  attacked  the  British  in 
turn  ;  aid  though  Washington  was  for  some  ma- 
menis  between  two  fires,  he  providentially  esca- 
ped without  a  wound.  During  this  contest  the 
British  troops  displayed  the  most  determined  va- 
lour. One  of  the  three  regiments,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Mawhood,  undismayed  by  the  superiori- 
ty of  the  Americans  in  point  of  numbers,  charged 
them  with  their  bayonets,  forced  their  way  through 
their  ranks,  and  marched  forward  to  Maidenhead, 
now  Lawrenceville  ;  the  other  two  regiments  re- 
tired in  excellent  order,  and  retreated  to  Bruns- 
wick. 

After  the  affair  at  Princeton,  Washington  mo-- 
ved  to  Pluckemin,  and  thence  to  Morristown. 

The  British  General  was  so  much  disconcerted 
at  these  unexpected  manoeuvres  of  Washington, 
that  he  evacuated  Trenton,  and  retired  with  his 
whole  force  to  Brunswick  ! 

Thus,  in  the  space  of  a  month,  all  that  part  of 
the  Jerseygy  which  lies  between  Brunswick  acd 
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the  Delaware,  was  overrun  by  the  British  troops^ 
and  recovered  by  the  Americans.  Washington 
stationed  an  adequate  force  in  each  of  the  im- 
portant places,  which  he  had  regained,  and  the 
campaign  of  J  776  closed  with  few  advantages  to 
the  British  arms,  except  the  acquisition  of  New- 
York. 

During  these  hostile  operations,  both  armies 
had  suffered  great  hardships.  Many  of  the  Ame- 
rican soldiers  were  destitute  of  shoes,  and  their 
naked  feet  were  often  wounded  by  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  frozen  ground,  insomuch  that  their  foot- 
steps were  marked  with  blood.  Their  clothing 
was  too  slight  for  the  rigorous  season ;  there  was 
Scarcely  a  tent  in  the  whole  army,  yet  so  enthu- 
siatically  were  they  attached  to  their  General, 
that  they  underwent  those  hardships  without  re- 
pining. Washington  merited  this  generous  con- 
fidence ;  his  benignity  to  his  troops,  the  cheerful- 
ness, with  which  he  participated  their  inconveni- 
ences and  dangers,  and  the  heroism,  which  he  dis- 
played in  the  heat  of  action,  commanded  their 
veneration.  In  the  actionsof  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton, he  united  the  stratagem  of  Hannibal  with  the 
intrepidity  of  Caesar,  while  his  success  animated 
the  hopes,  and  roused  the  energies  of  the  friends 
of  American  Independence. 

Though  vested  with  extraordinary  powers  to 
raise  troops,  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  keep 
those,  whom  he  had  together.  A  few  were  influ- 
enced, by  the  persuasion  of  their  officers,  to 
remain  and  defend  the  common  cause  ;  but  the 
major  part  of  the  array  were  induced  to  serve  by 
their  attachment  to  their  General.  Indeed,  the 
high  estimation,  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  coun- 
trymen, was  of  the  greatest  efficacy  on  many  oc- 
casions, and  now  it  absolutely  prevented  the 
troops  from  disbanding  themselves. 
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The  recruits  supplied  by  the  several  province§^; 
fell  short  of  the  inteuded  number  ;  yet  while  the 
British  troops  were  detained  at  New-York,  VV^ash- 
ington  received  numerous  ieinforcements.  He 
now  m»ved  from  his  w  inter  encampment  at  Morris- 
town,  to  the  high  lands  about  Middle-brook,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Brunswick.  In  this  strong  posi- 
tion, he  threw  up  works  along  the  front  of  his 
lines,  but  his  principal  advantage  was  the  difficult/ 
to  approach  his  camp,  the  ground  being  so  judi- 
ciously occupied  as  to  expose  the  enemy  to  every 
kind  of  danger  in  an  attack.  On  the  one  side,  he 
covered  the  Jersevs,  and  on  the  other  he  observed- 
thtj  motions  of  the  British  army  at  Brunswick,  of 
which  he  commanded  a  full  prospect. 

Many  stratagens  were  employed  by  the  British 
General  to  draw  Washington  from  his  strong  situ- 
ation ;  but  without  eflect,  so  that  it  was  found  ne- 
^jessary  to  make  an  attempt  on  Philadelphia  by 
sea. 

^  On  the  23d  of  July,  the  British  fleet  sailed  from 
Sandy  Hook,  with  thirty-six  battalions  of  British 
and  Hessian  infantry,  a  regiment  of  light  dra- 
groons,  and  a  corns  of  American  Loyalists  on 
board.  After  a  tedious  navigation,  they  went  up 
ihe  river  Elk  as  far  as  was  practicable.  Here  the 
army  landed,  without  opposition,  on  the  25th  of 
August.  Part  of  the  troops  were  left  to  guard 
the  stores,  while  General  Howe  proceeded,  with 
the  i^ain  body,  to  the  head  of  the  Elk. 

When  Washington  received  information,  that 
the  British  fleet  had  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake,  h$ 
marched  with  all  possible  expedition  to  the  de- 
fence of  Philadelphia.  His  army,  amounting  to 
twelve  thousand,  passed  through  that  city  to  meet 
the  British  forces,  which  consisted  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand. He  encamped  on  the  Brandywine  Creek, 
about  midway  froiB  the  Elk  to  Philadelphia,  and 
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3eut  detachments  to  harrass  the  British  army  on 
their  march. 

On  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  Washington  re-^ 
tired  to  the  side  of  the  creek  next  Philadelphia, 
with  a  determination  to  dispute  the  passage.  On 
the  11th  of  September,  the  royal  army  advanced 
tx)  ihe  attack  at  day-break,  and  after  a  well  con- 
tested battle,  which  lasted  till  night,  the^Americans 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  one  thousand,  killed 
and  wounded,  besides  five  hundred  taken  prison- 
ers. On  the  side  of  the  conquerors,  the  loss  did 
not  exceed  five  hundred.  The  victory  was  so 
complete,  tiiat  darkness  alone  prevented  the  pur- 
suit and  consequent  destruction  or  capture  of  the 
whole  provincial  army.  The  greatest  valour  had 
been  displa^^ed  by  the  ofiicers  and  soldiers  on  both 
sides.  In  this  engagement,  the  celebrated  Count 
Pulaski  was  a  volunteer.  Had  his  advice  been 
attended  to,  a  different  result  might  have  been 
expected.  Among  the  American  troops,  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  most,  were  the  Virginians, 
who  from  their  affection  for  Washington,  had  on 
all  occasions  evinced  the  greatest  intrepidity  and 
entimsiasm. 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  the  Americans 
retired  to  Chester,  whence  Washington  wrote  an 
account  of  his  defeat  to  the  President  of  Congress,. 
His  letter  is  dated  12  o'clock  at  night,  and  is  per- 
iiaps  the  most  faithful  picture  ever  given,  of  the 
reflections  of  a  great  mind  amidst  disaster  and 
difficulty.  His  troops  though  defeated  were  not 
dispirited,  and  they  considered  their  misfortune 
rather  as  the  consequence  of  superior  skill  on  the 
side  of  their  enemies,  than  as  proceeding  from  any 
defecf  of  valour  on  theirs 

Congress,  which  had  returned  from  Baltimore 
to    Philadelphia,   were   now  obliged  to   retire  a 
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second  time.     They  went  first  to  Lancaster,  and 
afterwards  to  Yorktown. 

General  Howe,  at  the  head  of  the  van-guard  of 
Ills  army,  entered  Philadelphia  in  triumph  on  the 
26th  of  September,  and  the  main  body  of  the 
British  army  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
city.  The  American  army  was  posted  at  Skip- 
pah  Creek,  sixteen  miles  distant.  When  Wash- 
ington received  the  intelligence  that  the  British 
arroy  was  divided,  he  resolved  to  surprise  the 
camp  of  the  principal  division  at  Germantown. — 
Accordiiigly  on  the  3d  of  October,  in  the  evening, 
he  marched  in  great  silence,  and  about  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  he  reached  the  British  camp,  and 
immediately  made  the  requisite  dispositions  tor  aa 
atlack.  The  patroles  discovered  his  approach^ 
and  the  troops  were  called  to  arms. 

Tiie  Americans  assailed  the  camp  with  the 
greatest  intrepidity  ;  but  they  were  received  with 
sucn  bravery,  that  after  a  very  hot  action,  they 
were  repulsed  and  compelled  to  retreat  with  con- 
siderable loss. 

The  Americans  would  have  gained  a  most  sig- 
laal  victory  on  that  day,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
misconduct  of  General  Stevenson,  who  was  cer- 
tainly guilty  of  disobedience  to  orders,  which  had 
been  given  in  the  most  positive  terms.  The  plan 
•was  well  conceived,  and  if  he  had  performed  the 
duty  assigned  to  him,  it  would  have  prevented  the 
ill  effects  which  resulted  from  the  delay  in  attack- 
ing Chew's  house,  wherein  a  part  of  the  enemy  had 
stationed  themselves.  This  oliicer  was  posted  with 
his  corps  near  Jenkintown,  and  ordered  to  move 
simultaneously  with  the  main  body,  down  the  Old 
York  road,  to  the  Rising-sun  tavern,  and  then  to 
proceed  up  the  Gennantown  road.  Had  this 
4novement  been  executed  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  to  him,  he  would,  at  the  same  lime,  have  cut 
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oil  the  succours  of  the  retreating  foe,  and  by  the 
attack,  in  the  rear  as  well  as  front,  compelled  him 
to  SLirrrender.  Stevenson  was  tried  by  a  court 
martial,  and  cashiered  lor  disobedience  of  orders. 

When  the  news,  that  Philadelphia  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  royal  army  reached  the  northern 
colonies,  they  sent  a  reinforcement  of  4000  of  their 
best  men  to  \Vashington.  On  their  arrival,  he  ad- 
vanced within  fourteen  miles  of  the  city,  and  fixed 
himself  in  a  strong  encampment  at  White  Marsh. 

The  British  General  marched  out  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  beginning  of  December,  to  afford 
Washington  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  gene- 
ral engagement ;  but  he  was  determined  to  act 
merely  on  the  defensive.  Finding  that  he  could 
not  provoke  the  enemy  to  engage,  General  Howe 
returned  to  the  city  on  the  8th  of  December,  and 
his  army  went  into  winter-quarters. 

Washington  now  removed  his  camp  to  Valley 
Forge  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuykill,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  In  this  strong  position, 
he  could  observe  every  motion  of  the  British  army. 
Huts  were  erected,  in  order  to  protect  his  army 
from  the  rigour  of  winter.  The  willingness  with 
which  the  troops  consented  to  undergo  the  various 
hardships  of  so  uncomfortable  a  situation,  was  a 
proof  of  the  warmth  of  their  attachment  to  their 
General,  and  their  determination  to  defend  their 
country. 

While  the  British  army  were  thus  successful  in 
the  middle  colonies,  more  important  and  decisive 
events  happened  in  the  northern  provinces.  Gen- 
eral Burgoyne  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  veteran 
army,  to  make  a  vigorous  campaign  upon  the 
lakes,  and  in  the  adjoining  provinces.  He  first 
took  possession  of  Ticonderoga,  then  crossed  lake 
George,  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son^ near  Saratoga.     Here  his  progress  was  check- 
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ed  by  the  Americans  under  General  Gates;  and: 
after  two  severe  actions,  he  was  forced  to  surren- 
der on  the  17th  of  October,  1777.  This  event 
diffused  an  universal  jo},  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  European  nations,  and  France  in 
particular,  who,  from  prejudice  or  envy,  had  so 
long  been  desirous  of  the  downfall  of  British 
grandeur,  received  this  news  with  open  exultation. 
Indeed,  several  individuals  of  France  had  exerted 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  Americans.  A  num- 
ber of  brave  and  experienced  officers  of  the  Irish 
Ijrigade,  volunteered  in  the  cause  of  the  British 
<:oIonies  against  their  parent  state  ;  and  even  some 
of  the  young  nobility  of  France  were  emulous  to 
distinguish  themselves  on  this  occasion.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  these,  were  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fayette  ;  Roche  du  Fermoy,  who  served  in  the 
army,  which  acted  against  General  Burgoyne;  De 
Coiidray,  a  French  officer  of  rank  ;  arid  Baron 
St.  Ovary. 

By  the  assistance  of  these  auxiliaries,  the  Ame- 
ricans daily  improved  in  discipline,  and  the  suc- 
cessful close  of  the  campaign  on  the  frontiers, 
cheered  them  with  the  most  pleasing  expectations 
respecting  the  issue  of  the  war. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1778,  a  treaty  of 
alliance  between  France  and  America  was  signed 
fey  the  contracting  parties.  Washington  appointed 
a  day  for  the  whole  armj^  to  celebrate  this  event, 
and  it  was  observed  with  the  greatest  military 
pomp. 

In  May,  General  Howe  took  his  departure  for 
England,  and  the  chief  command  of  the  British 
army  devolved  on  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

In  the  early  part  of  1778,  the  generally  adverse 
fortunes,  which  had  attended  the  operations  of  the 
Commander-in-chief,  aided  by  the  opinions  of 
several  military  characters  in  high  repute^  gave 
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birth  to  a  party  in  Congress  disposed  to  dispos- 
sess him  of  command,  at  a  favourable  juncture, 
fxeneral  Conway,  of  Irish  parentage,  who  from 
the  age  of  eleven  had  been  in  France,  and  in  the 
service  of  its  monarch,  was  the  most  conspicuous 
in  almost  unreserved  expressions,  that  VVashingtOQ 
was  but  little  acquainted  with  military  affairs. — - 
Conway  and  General  Lee  stood  not  alone  in  the 
opinions,  which  they  entertained  respecting  the 
Commander-in-chief.  General  Gates  and  many 
others  were  suspected  of  having  entertained  simi- 
lar sentiments.  A  correspondence  between  the 
Commander-in-chief  and  Gates  took  pLice  about 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Germantown,  in  which 
the  latter  betrayed  a  disposition  of  tergiversation  5 
but  the  latter,  for  the  sake  of  promoting  the  gen- 
eral good,  contrived  to  mitigate  his  apprehen- 
sions, and  to  prevail  upon  him  to  persevere  in  the 
glorious  cause,  in  which  he  had  been  induced  to 
embark. 

The  Eno;lish  Commissioners,  appointed  by  the 
British  ministry  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Colonies,  arrived  in  New-York  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June;  but  before  they  could  receive  an 
answer  from  Congress,  General  Sir  H.  C]intcD> 
who  commanded  in  consequenceof  the  resignation 
of  General  Howe,  who  had  returned  to  England 
by  order  of  his  government,  evacuated  Philadel- 
phia, after  the  British  army  had  kept  possession  of 
it  for  nine  months.  This  event  took  place  on  the 
18th  of  June,  and  it  was  considered  by  the  Ame- 
ricans as  the  harbinger  of  their  Independence. 
They  asserted,  that  the  strength  of  Britain  was 
broken  on  the  American  continent,  and.  that  the 
army  retreated  towards  the  sea,  to  be  in  readiness 
to  em-bark,  if  the  exigencies  of  Britain  required  its 
assistance. 

The  British  army  marrhed  out  of  Philadelphia 
2i^ 
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at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  crossed  the 
Delaware  befure  noon,  with  all  its  baggage. 

Washington  had  been  apprised  of  this  move- 
ment, and  despatched  expresses  into  the  Jersey; s 
to  collect  troops.  He  passed  the  Delaware  with 
the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  was  hourly  joined 
by  reinforcements  of  regular  troops  and  militia. 
General  Clinton  retreated  across  the  country 
towards  Sandy-Hook,  w  hence  a  passage  to  New- 
\^ork  might  be  easily  cflected.  In  the  mean  time, 
Washington  pursued  the  British  army  ;  he  sent 
the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  with  a  detachment  of 
chosen  troops  to  harrass  the  rear  of  the  enemy ; 
General  Lee,  who  had  been  lately  exchanged, 
followed  with  a  division  to  support  him  ;  and 
Washington  himself  moved  with  the  main  body 
io  sustain  the  whole. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  the  British  army  encamped 
m  a  strong  position  at  Monmouth,  near  Freehold ; 
and,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  van  division 
of  the  Americans  under  General  Lee,  commenced 
the  attack  by  a  severe  cannonade  ;  but  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  had  made  such  judicious  arrangements  of 
his  troops,  that  the  provincials  were  unable  to 
make  any  impression  on  his  rear. 

The  British  Grenadiers  and  light  infantry  en- 
gaged the  Americans  with  such  vigour,  that  their 
first  line,  commanded  by  General  Lee,  was  com- 
pletely broken ;  their  second  line  was  also  de- 
feated ;  they  both  rallied,  however,  and  posted 
themselves  in  a  place  where  there  was  a  morass 
in  their  front.  They  were  again  charged  by  the 
Britiih  troops,  and  with  difficulty  preserved  from 
a  total  defeat  b>  the  junction  of  their  main  body 
under  Washington. 

In  this  action,  the  bravery  and  discipline  of  the 
Briiishtioops  were  conspicuous.  They  had  forc- 
ed an  enemy  superior  in  number  from  two  strong 
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positions,  and  had  endured  excessive  fatigue  both 
Irom  the  intense  heat  of  the  day  and  unremitting 
exertions.  The  loss  of  the  loyal  army  was  about 
five  hundred  men,  and  that  of  the  Americans  was 
considerable. 

Jn  consequence  of  some  observations  of  General 
Washington  to  General  Lee,  respecting  his  con- 
duct, during  the  action,  the  latter  took  offence  and 
wrote  an  intemperate  letter,  w  liich  not  comporting 
with  the  dignity  of  office  nor  a  due  regard  to  cor- 
rect discipline  could  not  be  passed  over. 

Washington,  after  the  retreat  of  the  British  ar- 
my, marched  to  White  Plains,  near  King's-bridge, 
where  he  encamped.  He  remained  in  this  posi- 
tion till  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  when  he  retired 
to  iMiddle-brook,  in  New-Jersey.  Here  his  army 
erected  huts,  similar  to  those,  which  they  had  made 
at  Valley-Forge,  and  went  into  winter-quarters. 

In  May,  1779,  General  Sir  H.  Clinton,  sent  a 
division  of  the  Biitish  army  to  take  Stoney-Point, 
a  strong  fort  insularly  situated  at  high  water, 
and  connected  to  the  main  by  a  small  bridge 
thrown  over  a  niorass,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
North-River.  This  expedition  was  successful,  as 
the  distance  at  which  VVashington  lay  with  his  ar- 
my prevented  him  from  giving  any  assistance  to 
the  garrison.  The  British  General  fortified  this 
post  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  encamped  at 
Philipsburg.  half  way  between  that  fortress  and 
New-York,  to  be  in  readiness  to  compel  Washing- 
ton to  an  engagement,  if  he  should  leave  his  sta- 
tion in  Jersey. 

In  order  to  counteract  these  operations,  VVash- 
ington advanced  towards  the  British  army.  He 
took  a  strong  position  at  West-Point,  on  the  banks 
of  the  North-River,  and  formed  a  design  to  re- 
cover Stoney-Point  by  surprise.  He  sent  Gen- 
eral Wayne,  one  of  the  most  intrepid  officers  in 
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his  army,  to  conduct  this  enterprise.  Wayne,  at 
the  head  of  a  detachment  of  chosen  men,  arrived 
on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  July  within  sight  of 
Stoney-Point.  He  formed  his  men  into  two  co- 
lumns, with  orders  to  use  the  bayonet  only.  The 
right  column  was  commanded  by  himself  in  per- 
son, the  left  by  Major  Stewart,  a  bold  and  active 
officer.  At  midnight,  the  two  columns  marched 
to  the  attack,  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  works, 
■which  were  surrounded  by  a  morass  and  two 
rows  of  abbatis,  well  provided  with  artillery.  The 
Americans  were  opposed  by  a  tremendous  fire  of 
musketry  and  grape-shot,  but  they  pressed  for- 
ward with  the  bayonet,  and  both  columns  met  in 
ibe  centre  of  the  works,  where  the  garrison 
amounting  to  five  hundred  men,  were  obliged  to 
iurrender  prisoners  of  war. 

When  the  British  General  received  intelligence 
of  the  surprise  of  Stoney-Point,  he  marched  witii 
llis  arm}-  to  retake  it,  and  as  Washington  did  not 
consider  its  possesiiion  of  sufficient  importance  to 
risk  a  general  action,  he  demolished  the  works, 
and  carried  olf  the  artillery. 

Tovvardij  the  end  of  the  year  1779,  General  Sir 
H.  Clinton  sailed  from  New-York,  with  a  consi- 
derable body  of  troops,  to  attack  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  where  General  Lincoln  comman- 
ded. After  a  close  siege  of  six  weeks,  the  town 
was  surrendered  to  the  British,  and  the  whole 
American  garrison  made  prisoners.  In  August, 
1780,  Lord  Cornwallis  defeated  the  Americans, 
undt-r  General  Gates,  at  Camden,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  he  afterwards  inarched  ihiough  the  Sou- 
thern States  without  opposition. 

During  the  summer  of  1780,  the  British  troops 
made  frequent  incursions  from  Ne  v-York  into 
the  Jerseys,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  rr.ade 
by  Genersil  Knyph^usen  with  seven  thousand  m^i* 
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(0  surprise  the  advanced  posts  of  Waslilngton's 
army.  So  great  were  the  necessities  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, that  Washington  was  obliged  to  call  on  the 
magistrates  of  the  adjacent  counties  for  specified 
quantities  of  provisions ;  nay,  he  was  sometimes 
compelled  to  send  detachments  of  his  troops 
to  take  them  at  the  point  of  the  ba^^onet.  This 
scarcity  was  principally  owing  to  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  paper  currency,  which  discouraged 
the  farmers  from  selling  their  provisions  to  the 
army.  The  situation  of  Washington  was  pecu- 
liarly embarrassing — the  army  looked  to  him  for 
necessaries,  and  the  people  for  the  protection  of 
their  property.  His  prudence  surmounted  these 
difficulties,  and  Congress  sent  a  Committee  of 
their  own  body  to  his  camp,  to  concert  measures 
with  him  for  the  payment  and  supply  of  the  troops. 
As  the  attempt  of  the  British  army  against  Wash- 
ington had  made  no  impression  of  any  conse- 
quence, the  Americans  began  to  recover  from  the 
alarm,  which  the  loss  of  Charleston  had  excited. 
Warm  exhortations  were  made  to  the  people  by 
Congress,  in  which  they  were  called  upon  by  ev- 
ery motive,  that  could  animate  them,  to  act  with 
spirit  and  promptitude  against  Great  Britain. 

In  the  mean  time,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  returned 
with  his  victorious  army  from  Charleston  ;  and 
General  Arnold,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  a  \ery  considerable  division  of  the 
American  army  at  West  Point,  agreed  to  deliver 
up  that  important  post  to  the  British  General.  As 
Washington  had  set  out  for  Hartford  to  hold  a 
conference  with  Count  de  Rochambeau,  the  nego- 
elation  between  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Arnold 
was  carried  on  with  greater  facility,  during  his  ab- 
sence. The  agent  employed  by  the  British  Gen- 
eral was  Major  Andre,  a  young  officer  of  uncom- 
mon merit.     To  favour  the  necessary  communir 
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cations,  the  Vulture  sloop  of  war  bad  been  pre- 
viously stationed  in  the  North  River,  and  a  hoat 
was  sent  at  night  from  the  shore  to  fetch  Major 
Andre.  When  he  had  received  such  insiructions 
as  related  to  his  business,  he  set  out  on  his  return^ 
but  WIS  intercepted,  and  all  liis  papers  seized. — 
Arnold  escaped  on  board  the  Vulture,  but  Major 
Andre  was  brou2;ht  before  a  board  of  general 
officers,  by  whom  he  was  considered  as  a  spy, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  Tlip  offners,  wbosl2;ned 
the  condemnation  of  Andre,  and  Vv'a;:hi!igton  him- 
self, testified  the  most  sincere  grief  at  the  necessity 
they  declared  themselves  to  be  under  of  comply- 
ing with  tiie  rigorous  laws  cstjblished  in  such  ca-p 
ses.  An  oiier  is  said  to  have  been  made  to  ex- 
chana;e  Andre  for  the  traitor  Arnold,  which  the 
British  refused. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  17S0,  the  American 
army  felt  the  ligour  of  the  seasjon  with  peculiaF 
circumstances  of  aggravation  by  want  of  pay, 
clothing,  &;c.  The  troops  had  been  enlisted  foF 
three  years,  which  were  now  expired,  and  incen- 
sed at  so  long  a  continuance  of  hardships,  an  in- 
surrection broke  out  in  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
which  was  followed  by  that  of  New-Jersey.  The 
complaints  of  these  soldiers  being  well  founded, 
were  redressed,  and  a  general  amnesty  closed  the 
business.  That  part  of  the  American  army, 
which  was  under  the  command  of  Washington,  did 
not  escape  the  contagion  of  revolt.  He  prudent- 
ly remained  in  his  cjuarlers,  wliere  his  presence, 
and  the  respect  and  affection  for  his  person, 
though  it  did  not  prevent  murmurs,  kept  his  men 
within  bounds,  and  prevented  a  mutiny. 

The  campaign  of  1781,  was  ojiencd  with  great 
vigour  by  the  British  army  in  Carolina.  After 
several  skirmishes  with  various  success,  the  two 
:umies    ujider    Lord    Cernwallis    and    General 
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Greene,  met  at  Guildford,  on  the  15th  of  March, 
instant,  and  after  a  well  contested  action,  the 
British  remained  masters  of  the  field.  Lord 
Cornvvallis  afterwards  marclied  into  Virginia, 
"ivhere  notwithstanding  the  advantages  he  gained 
over  the  Americans,  his  situation  became  very 
critical.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  prevented  from 
sending  him  reinforcements,  as  he  was  apprehen- 
sive that  Washington  intended  to  attack  New- 
York.  The  American  Commander-in-chief  em- 
ployed great  finesse  to  deceive  the  British  gen- 
eral, and  by  a  variety  of  judicious  manoeuvres, 
kept  him  in  continual  alarm.  In  the  mean  time, 
Lord  Cornvvallis  took  possession  of  York-town^, 
in  Virginia,  where  he  was  followed  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Fayette,  who  had  been  despatched  by 
Washington  with  2000  light  infantry  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  British  army. 

On  the  30th  August,  Count  de  Grasse  anchored 
in  Chesapeake  Bay,  with  24  ships  of  the  line. — 
He  landed  troops  to  co-operate  with  Washington, 
who  had  moved  with  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
to  the  southward,  and  when  he  heard  of  the  arri- 
val of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  forced  marches  to  the  head  of  Elk, 
which  he  crossed  and  proceeded  to  York-town. 

W^ashington  now  invested  York  town,  with  an 
army  of  15,000  Americans,  and  9000  French. — 
He  had  selected  his  best  troops  for  this  important 
occasion,  and  the  French  were  chosen  out  of  the 
bravest  corps  in  France, 

The  French  and  American  batteries  mounted 
with  50  pieces  of  cannon,  were  opened  against 
York-town  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  October, 
and  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  till  the  14th, 
when  two  detachments  of  the  besiegers  attacked 
and  stormed  two  redoubts  in  front  of  the  British 
works.    The  besieged  were  now  so  reduced  by 
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sickness,  and  the  accidents  of  war,  that  ihcy 
.amounted  on\y  to  5,600  effective  men.  Mean- 
while, Sir  Henry  Clinton  selected  7,000  of  his 
best  troops,  which  he  embarked  at  New-Yoik, 
on  board  the  British  fleet,  with  a  determination 
to  succour  the  army  under  Lord  Cornw^allis  ; 
but,  die  garrison  at  York- town  hafing  persevered 
to  ihe  utmost  extremity,  and  no  prospect  of  relief 
appearing,  a  negociation  was  opened  with  Wash- 
ington, and  the  troops  and  seamen  were  obliged 
to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Thus 
terminated  the  decisive  campaign  of  1760,  which 
realized  American  Independence. 

The  British  armament  appeared  oft'  the  Chesa- 
peake, about  the  latter  end  of  October,  but  to 
their  extreme  mortification,  thty  were  then  ap- 
prised that  tlie  army  under  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
surrendered. 

Washington  congratulated  the  officers  and  sold- 
iers of  the  combined  armies  on  their  success,  and 
issued  a  t^eneral  pardon  to  all  persons  in  the  con- 
tinental army,  who  were  under  arrest,  "  that  every 
heart  might  pai-take  of  the  general  joy."  Nor  did 
he  omit  what  lie  knew  would  be  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable to  the  religious  turn  of  many  of  his 
countrymen.  His  orders  concluded  with  a  par- 
ticular injunction,  "  that  a  thanksgiving  service 
should  be  performed,  at  which  it  was  solemnly  re- 
commended to  the  troops  to  assist  with  that  seri- 
ousness and  sensibility  of  heart,  which  the  surpri- 
sing interposition  of  Providence,  in  their  favour, 
,so  justly  claimed. 

He  was  solicitous  that  the  prisoners  of  war 
should  be  well  treated.  By  his  orders,  they  were 
distributed  in  the  provinces  of  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  their  allowance  was  the 
game  as  that  of  the  American  army. 

Congress  voted  an  address  of  thanks  to  Wask- 
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kigton,  Count  Rochambeau,  Count  de  Grasse, 
and  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  corabined 
armies,  for  the  service  they  had  performed.  They 
also  resolved,  "  that,  in  remembrance  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  British  army,  a  marble  column  should 
be  erected  at  York-town,  Virginia,  adorned  with 
emblems  of  the  alliance  between  France  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  emd  inscribed  with  a 
succinct  account  of  the  memorable  event  it  was 
intended  to  comraeraorate." 

Washington  now  returned  with  the  principal 
part  of  his  army  to  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
where,  as  he  was  unable  to  reduce  that  city,  be 
went  into  winter-quarters.  The  only  appearance 
of  an  existing  war  was  some  skirmishes  and  preda- 
tory  excursions. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1782,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  ar- 
rived at  New-York,  being  appointed  to  command 
the  British  army  in  America.  Immediately  on 
his  arrival,  he  acciuainted  Washington  and  Con- 
gress, that  negociations  for  a  peace  had  been 
commenced  at  Paris.  Meanwhile,  the  British 
troops  evacuated  all  their  ports  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  and  retired  to  the  main  army  at 
New-York. 

Preliminary  articles  of  peace  were  signed  at 
Paris  on  the  30th  of  November,  1T82,  by  Mr* 
Fitzherbert  and  Mr.  Oswald,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  and  by  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Jay,  and  Mr.  Laurens,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  By  this  treaty,  his  Majesty  acknowledged 
the  Thirteen  United  Colonies  to  be  "  free,  sove- 
reign and  independent  States." 

As  military  operations  were  now  entirely  sus- 
pended, it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  keep  the 
American  army  embodied.  The  States,  however, 
were  unable  to- pay  them  the  arrears  due  for  their 
inestimable  services-  and  those  men  who  had  spent 
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the  prime  of  their  days  in  defence  of  their  country, 
were  now  to  be  dismissed  without  a  reward. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  anonymous  papers  to 
incite  the  officers  and  soldiers  to  levolt.  Wash- 
ington, who  was  then  in  camp,  saw  the  danger  and 
exerted  his  influence  to  prevent  it.*     At  a  meeting 

*  These  anonymous  letters  were  not  written  with- 
«ut  the  privity  of  General  WashiLgton.  Congress 
had  resolved  to  disband  the  arm) ,  but  th^y  were  at 
this  time  in  the  greatest  distress,  the  '.  fficers  bemg 
destitute  of  the  means  of  dischar;;;ing  thvir  private 
debt  ,  as  well  of  bearing  their  expenses  to  their  res- 
pective homes,  some  of  whon^  h..d  to  travel  at  least 
700  mifes  from  tht-  place  of  dibcharge.  Several 
petiuons  from  the  officers  in  behalf  of  the  suffering 
army  hud  been  presented  to  Congress,  who  had  ♦rout- 
ed them  with  neglect,  unquestionubly  on  account  of 
their  limiu  d  powers  to  procure  the  necessary  means 
of  complying  with  their  reasonable  demands.  Meet- 
ings (»t  tht  officers  htid  been  held  on  the  occasioni 
^vlio  determined  on  the  course  to  be  taken,  and 
General,  then  M  jor  Armstrong,  whose  powers  of 
mind  were  duly  estimated,  was  selected  to  pe-  form 
the  disagreeable  task  The  use  made  of  these  letters 
aot  being  such  as  was  intended,  General  Washington, 
adopted  the  course  long  siuce  known  to  the  worid,  of 
^declaring  his  disapprob;ition. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  General  Armstrong  fi- 
gured on  the  political  arena  :  A  son  of  a  tory  of  the 
Revoiut'.on,  strong  as  his  tather,  in  his  attachment  to 
the  British  monarch,  huried  against  Armstrong  the 
crime  of  writing  those  letters,  sheltering  his  political 
depravities  under  the  specious  pretensions  of  a  re- 
yard  to  the  firincifiles  of  Washington,  That  the 
illustrious  Washington  was  ar  quainted  with  the  ob- 
jects of  those  letters,  and  privy  to  them,  at  the  time 
©f  their  pu  licution,  it  need  only  be  observed,  that 
libout  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  office,  he  wrote 
to  their  author  substantially  as  follows;  because  ^c 
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©f  the  general  and  field  officers,  with  one  officer 
from  each  company,  the  Commander-in-chief  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  paithetic  speech,  in  which  he 
conjured,  them  "  as  they  valued  their  honour,  as 
they  respected  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  as  they 
regarded  the  military  and  national  character  of 
America,  to  express  their  utmost  detestation  of  the 
man,  who  was  attempting  to  open  the  floodgates 
of  civil  discord,  and  deluge  their  rising  empire 
with  blood."  Washington  then  retired.  The 
officers,  softened  by  the  eloquence  of  their  be- 
loved Commander,  entered  into  a  resolution,  by 
which  they  declared,  "  that  no  circumstance  oC 
distress  or  danger  should  induce  a  conduct,  that 
might  tend  to  sully  the  reputation  and  glory  they 
had  acquired ;  that  the  array  continued  to  have 
an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  justice  of  Congress 
and  their  country,  and  that  they  viewed  with  ab- 
horrence, and  rejected  with  disdain,  the  infamous 
propositions  in  the  late  anonymous  address  to  the 
officers  of  the  army."" 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1783,  Congress 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  were  applauded  for  their  "  long, 
eminent  and  faithful  services."  Congress  then 
declared  it  to  be  their  pleasure,  "  that  such  part 
of  their  federal  armies,  as  stood  engaged  to  serve 
during  the  war,  should,  from  and  after  the  3d  day 
of  November  next,  be  absolutely  discharged  frona 
the  said  service." 

Washington's  *'  Farewell  Orders  to  the  Armies 
of  the  United   States,"   dated   Rocky-Hill,  near 

compiler  in  the  present  instance,  writes  from  me- 
mory ;  *'  There  may  he  times  and  occasioiis>  when 
my  opinion  respecting  the  yuthor  of  the  anonymous 
letters  may  be  necessciry  to  be  known  :  1  entirelj*: 
'acquit  him  of  any  improper  intention." 
/ 
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Princeton,  2u  December,  1783,  is  a  pathetic  ex- 
hortation, in  which  disinterest«-^dness  is  blended 
with  w  isdom.  It  contains  the  following  interesting' 
and  impressive  passages  : 

"It  only  remains  for  the  Commander-in-chief 
to  address  himself  once  more,  and  for  the  last 
time,  to  tlie  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
bid  them  an  aifectionate — a  long  farewell. 

*'  It  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  the  en- 
larged prospects  of  happiness  opened  by  the 
establishment  of  our  independence,  almost  exceed 
the  power  of  description  ;  and  shall  not  the  brave 
men  who  have  contributed  so  essentially  to  this 
inestimable  acquisition,  retiring  victorious  from 
the  field  of  war  to  the  field  of  agriculture,  partici- 
pate in  all  the  blessings  which  have  been  ob- 
tained f — In  such  a  Republic,  who  will  exclude 
them  from  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  the  fruits  of 
their  labours  f — To  these  hardy  soldiers,  who  are 
actuated  by  the  spirit  of  adventure,  the  fisheries 
^vill  afiord  ample  and  profitable  employments ; 
and  the  fertile  regions  of  the  West  will  yield  a 
most  happy  asylum  to  those,  who,  fond  of  domes- 
tic enjoyment,  are  seeking  for  personal  indepen- 
dence. 

*'  The  Commander-in-chief  conceives  little  is  now 
wanting  to  enable  the  soldiers  to  change  the  mili- 
tary character  into  that  of  the  citizen ;  but  that 
steady  and  decent  tenour  of  behaviour,  which  has 
generally  distinguished  not  only  the  army  under 
his  immediate  command,  but  the  different  detach- 
ments and  separate  armies,  through  the  course  of 
the  war — from  their  good  sense  and  prudence,  he 
anticipates  the  happiest  consequences  ; — and  while 
he  congratulates  them  on  the  glorious  occasion, 
which  renders  their  services  in  the  field  no  longer 
necessary,  he  wishes  to  express  the  strong  obliga- 
tions he  feds  himself  under,  for  the  assistance  he 
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has  received  from  every  class,  and  in  every  in- 
stance. To  the  various  branches  of  the  army,  the 
general  takes  this  last  and  solemn  opportunity  of 
professing  his  inviolable  attachment  and  friend- 
ship. -He  wishes  that  more  than  bare  professions 
were  in  his  power — that  he  was  ^^eally  able  to  be 
useful  to  them  in  future  life.  Aud  being  now  to 
conclude  these  his  last  public  orders,  to  take  his 
ultimate  leave,  in  a  short  time,  of  the  military 
character,  and  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  armies 
he  has  so  long  had  the  honour  to  command,  he 
can  only  again  offer,  in  their  behalf,  his  recom- 
mendations to  their  grateful  country,  and  his 
prayers  to  the  God  of  armies.  May  ample  justice 
be  done  them  here,  and  may  the  choicest  of 
heaven's  favours,  both  here  and  hereafter,  attend 
those,  who,  under  the  Divine  auspices,  have  se- 
cured innumerable  blessings  for  others  !  With 
these  wishes  and  this  benediction,  the  Comman- 
der-in-chief is  about  to  retire  from  service.  The 
curtain  of  separation  v^ill  soon  be  drawn,  and  the 
military  scene,  to  him,  will  be  closed  for  ever." 

To  this  address,  the  army  that  remained  at  West- 
Point,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  sent  a  most 
respectful  and  affectionate  answer.  After  return- 
ing thanks  to  their  general,  for  his  exertions  in 
their  favour,  they  express  their  feelings  in  the  fol- 
lowing bold  and  figurative  language  : 

"  Regardless  of  present  sufferings,  we  looked 
forward  to  the  end  of  our  toils  and  dangers,  to 
brighter  scenes  In  prospect.  There  we  beheld  the 
genius  of  our  country,  dignified  by  our  sovereign- 
ity and  independence,  supported  by  justice  and 
adorned  with  every  liberal  virtue.  There  we  saw 
patient  husbaiidry  fearlessly  extend  her  cultured 
fields,  and  animated  commerce  spread  her  sails 
to  every  vvind.  There  we  beheld  fair  science  lift 
her  headj  with  all  the  arts  attending  in  her  train. 
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There,  blest  with  freedom,  we  saw  the  humaii 
raind  expand,  and  throwing  aside  the  restraints 
which  confined  it  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  country, 
it  embraced  the  w^orld.  Those  animating  pros- 
pects are  now  changing  to  realities,  and  actively 
to  have  con.  Jbuted  to  their  production  is  our 
pride,  our  glory." 

New-York  was  evacuated  by  the  British  troops 
about  three  weeks  after  the  discharge  of  the  Amer- 
ican army.  Meanwhile,  Washington,  having  fin- 
ished the  great  work  of  the  revolution,  and  found- 
ed a  republic,  he  wished  to  retire  from  the  eye  of 
observation  to  the  peaceful  rural  shades  o^  his 
patrimonial  inheritance.  Accordingly  he  took 
leave  of  his  officers  In  the  most  solemn  manner. — 
Having  been  previously  assembled  for  that  pur- 
pose, Washington  joined  them,  and,  calling  for  a 
glass  of  wine,  addressed  them  in  the  followinp; 
words  :  "  With  a  heart  full  of.  love  and  gratitude, 
I  now  take  leave  of  you  : — I  most  devoutly  wish, 
that  your  latter  da3's  may  be  as  prosperous  and 
happy,  as  your  former  ones  have  been  glorious 
and  honourable."  The  officers  were  deeply  af- 
fected ;  they  came  up  to  him  successively,  and 
he  took  an  affi  ctionate  leave  of  each.  He  then 
left  the  room,  and  passed  between  the  ranks  of  a 
corps  of  light  infaiilry,  that  lined  his  way  to  the 
side  of  the  North-River.  The  officers  followed 
him  in  a  solemn  silent  train  : — their  eyes  were 
suffijsed  with  tears.  They  felt  a  strong  emotion 
of  regret  at  parting  with  a  hero,  who  had  partici- 
pated their  dangers,  and  so  often  led  them  to 
glory.  When  Washington  entered  the  barge,  he 
turned  towards  his  fellow-soldiers,  with  a  counte- 
nance expressive  of  his  feelings,  and  waved  his 
hat  as  a  last  adieu. 

He  proceeded  to  Annapolis,  to  resign  his  com- 
Hiission  to  Congress,  and  was  accompanied  by  his' 
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nephew,  Major  George  Washington,  acd  Colonel 
Humphreys,  his  aid-de-camp.  His  prcgress  was 
marked  by  pubhc  rejoicings,  descriptive  of  grati- 
tude for  rendered  services. 

On  his  arrival  at  Annapolis,  he  informed  Con- 
gress of  his  intended  resignation  ; — they  resolved 
it  should  be  in  a  public  audience,  and  on  the  day 
appointed,  numbers  of  distinguished  persons  at- 
tended, to  behold  the  interesting  scene.  General 
Washington  addressed  the  President  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : 

'•  Mr.  President, 

*'  The  great  events,  on  which  my  resignation 
depended,  having  at  length  taken  place,  1  have 
now  the  honour  of  offering  my  sincere  congratu- 
lations to  Congress,  and  of  presenting  myself  be- 
fore them  to  surrender  into  their  hands  the  trust 
committed  to  me,  and  to  claim  the  indulgence  of 
retiring  tVom  the  service  of  my  country. 

"  Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  indepen- 
dence and  sovereignty,  and  pleased  with  the  op- 
portunity afforded  the  United  States  of  becoming 
a  respectable  nation,  I  resign  with  satisfaction, 
the  appointment  I  accepted  with  difKdence ;  a 
diffidence  in  my  abilities  to  accomplish  so  arduous 
a  tcisk,  which,  however,  was  superseded  by  a  con- 
fidence in  the  rectitude  of  our  cause,  the  support 
of  the  supreme  power  of  the  Union,  and  the  pa- 
tronage of  Heaven. 

"  Ttie  successful  termination  of  the  war  has 
verified  my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  my 
gratitude  for  the  interposition  of  Providence,  and 
the  assistance  I  have  received  from  my  country- 
men, increases  with  every  review  of  the  mOmen- 
tuous  contest. 

"  While  I  repeat  my  obligations  to  the  army 
in  general,  I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own 
feejings,  »ot  to  acknowledge,  in  this  place,  ths 
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peculiar  services  and  distinguished  merits  of  the 
persons  who  had  been  attached  to  my  person 
during  the  war.  It  was  impossible  the  choice  of 
confidential  officers  to  compose  my  famil}^  should 
have  been  more  Fortunate  5  permit  me,  sir,  to 
recommend,  in  particular,  those  who  have  con- 
tinued in  the  service  to  the  present  moment,  as 
worthy  of  the  favourable  notice  and  patronage  of 
Congress. 

"  i  consider  it  as  my  indispensable  duty  to  close 
this  last  solemn  act  of  my  official  life,  by  com- 
mending the  interests  of  our  dearest  country  to  the 
protection  of  Almighty  God,  and  tliose  who  have 
the  superintendence  of  them  to  his  holy  keeping. 

"  Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  nie,  I 
retire  from  the  great  theatre  of  action,  and  bid- 
ding an  affectionate  farewell  to  this  august  body, 
under  whose  orders  I  liave  so  long  acted,  I  here 
offer  my  commission,  and  take  my  leave  of  all  the 
employ  nienls  of  public  life." 

To  this  the  President  returned  the  following 
answer  : 

"  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
receive  with  emotions  too  affecting  for  utterance, 
the  solemn  resignation  of  the  authorities  under 
which  you  have  led  their  troops  witti  success, 
through  a  perilous  and  doubtful  war. 

"  Called  upon  by  j^our  country  to  defend  its 
invaded  rights,  you  had  accepted  the  sacred 
charge  before  it  had  formed  alliances,  and  whilst 
it  was  without  friends,  or  a  government  to  support 
her. 

*'  You  have  conducted  the  great  military  con- 
test with  wisdom  and  fortitude,  invariably  regard- 
ing the  rights  of  the  civil  power  through  all  disas- 
ters and  changes.  You  have,  by  the  love  and 
confidence  of  your  fellow-citizens,  enabled  them 
to  display  theirm^ial  genius  arid  transmit  theif 
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fame  to  posterit3^  Having  defended  the  stand- 
ard of  L'berty  in  this  new  world,  having  taught  a 
lesson  useful  to  those  who  inflict,  and  to  those  who 
feel  oppression,  you  retire  from  the  ^reat  theatre 
of  action  with  the  blessing  of  your  fellow -citizens  5 
but  the  glory  of  your  virtues  will  nut  terminate 
■with  your  military  command — it  will  continue  to 
animate  remotest  ages." 

Washington  now  hastened  to  Mount  Vernon, 
his  favourite  seat,  where  he  wl.s  welcomed  by  liis 
affectionate  consort,  neighbours  and  domestics, 
with  every  possible  den!<>iK>tratioii  of  jov  ;  and  di- 
vesting himself  of  the  military  robe,  he  resumed 
the  plain  garb  of  the  farmer. 

Agriculture  was  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  very  extensive  estate,  he  was  pe- 
culiarly successful.  He  had  made  hunself  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  recent  improvements, 
which  had  been  made  on  the  s^^steni  of  farming  in 
Europe,  and  put  them  in  practice  on  his  own 
grounds.  But  besides  his  introducing  European 
improvements,  he  was  constantly  adding  others, 
vv'hich  'vere  the  result  of  his  own  observation  and 
experience.  Thus,  he  who  had  been  the  greatest 
General  in  America,  likevs'ise  evinced  to  the 
world,  that  he  was  the  most  complete  farmer. — 
His  life  was  regulated  by  the  strictest  tempe- 
rance ;  he  rose  early,  and  after  spending  the  day 
in  a  continued  round  of  rural  pursuits  retired  to 
rest  about  nine  o'clock.  This  was  his  invariable 
practice,  except  when  visitors  recpiired  his  polite 
attention.  He  was  the  patron  of  literature  and 
useful  projects  in  his  vicinity,  and  the  unceasing 
benefactor  of  the  poor.  In  short,  like  the  sun 
to  vegetation,  his  cheering  influence  and  example 
promoted  the  happiness  of  society  all  around 
him. 

In  these  peaceful  scenes  and  in  such  deligh.tfifi 
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employment,  he  cantinued  from  the  year  1783, 
till  the  summer  of  i7b7,  when  he  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Convention,  which  met  at  Phil- 
adtljjliia,  and  framed  the  present  Conslitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  Fetieral  Union  after 
eleven  years  experience,  had  been  found  inade- 
quate to  the  purposes  of  Government-  "  Th^ 
fundamental  distinction  bet^veen  the  articles  of 
Confederation  and  the  new  Constitution,  lies  in 
this  ;  the  former  acted  only  on  States,  the  latter 
on  individuals  ;  the  former  could  neither  raise 
men  nor  money  by  its  own  authority,  but  lay  at 
the  discretion  of  thirteen  diiferent  Legislatures, 
and,  without  their  unanimous  concurrence,  was 
unable  to  provide  for  the  public  safety,  or  for  the 
payment  of  the  national  debt.  By  the  new  Con-« 
stitution,  one  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
power  pervades  the  whole  Union."  After  a  full 
consideration,  and  thorough  discussion  of  its 
principles,  it  was  ratified  by  eleven  of  the  thirteen 
States,  and  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island 
soon  after  gave  their  concurrence. 

The  new  Constitution  being  thus  adopted, 
Washington,  Avho  had  been  chosen  President  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  his  countrymen,  entered 
on  the  duties  of  his  office,  in  April,  1789.  Whea 
he  received  intelligence  of  his  election,  which  was 
communicated  to  him  officially  by  the  venerable 
Charles  Thompson,  who  had  been  secretary  of 
Congress,  during  the  whole  war,  he  set  out  from 
Mount  Vernon  for  New-York.  He  was  escorted 
by  the  militia  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  character 
from  State  to  State,  and  numerous  addresses  of 
congratulation  were  presented  to  him  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns  through  which  he  passed, 
on  his  approach  to  Philadelphia,  he  was  met  by 
above  20,000  citizens,  who  conducted  him  to  the 
city,  where  an  elegant  entertainment  was  prepa- 
red fur  hira. 
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His  progress  from  Philadelphia  to  New-Tork  is 
thus  described  by  an  elegant  writer.  "  V\  hen  Mr. 
Washington  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  landed  on 
the  Jersey  shore,  he  was  saluted  with  three  cheers 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity.  When  he  canrie 
to  tbe  brow  of  the  hill,  on  hib  way  to  Trenton, 
a  Iriuniptial  arch  was  erected  on  the  bridge,  by 
the  direction  of  the  ladies  of  the  place.  The 
crown  of  the  arch  was  highlj^  ornamented  with 
imperial  laurels  and  flowers,  and  on  it  was  dis- 
played, in  large  figures,  "  December  the  26th, 
1776."  Ott  the  sweep  of  the  arch,  was  this  in- 
scription, "  The  Defender  of  the  Mothers  will  also 
protect  their  Daughters."  On  the  north  side  were 
ranged  a  number  of  young  girls,  dressed  in  white, 
with  garlands  of  flowers  on  their  heads,  and  bas- 
kets of  flowers  on  their  arms — in  the  second  row- 
stood  the  young  ladies  and  behind  them  the  mar- 
ried ladies  of  the  town.  The  instant  he  passed 
the  arch,  the  young  girls  began  to  sing  the  follow- 
ing  ode : 

*'  Welcome,  mighty  Chief,  once  more, 

"  Welcome  to  this  g;rateful  shore  : 

"  Now  no  mercenary  foe 

"  Aims,  again,  ttie  fatal  blow.— 

'<  Aims  at  thee  the  fatal  blow. 

<'  Virgins  fair,  and  matrons  grave, 
*<  These  thy  conq'rmg  arm  did  save, 
^*  Build  for  thee  triumphant  bow'rs  ; 
*<  Strew  ye  fair,  his  way  with  flowers, 
<'  Strew  your  Hero's  way  with  flowers.** 

**  As  they  sung  the  last  lines,  they  strewed 
their  flowers  on  the  road  before  their  bel©Ted 
deliverer. — His  situation,  on  this  occasion,  con- 
trasted with  what  he  had,  in  December  1776,  felt 
«n  the  same  spot,  when  the  aflairs  of  America 
where  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  depression,  filled  him 
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with  sensations  that  cannot  be  described.  IL: 
was  rowed  across  the  bay  from  Elizabeth-town  to 
New-York,  in  an  elegant  barge,  b}'  thirteen  pilots. 
All  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  hoisted  their  flags. 
On  his  landing,  universal  joy  diffused  itself  through 
every  order  of  the  people,  and  he  was  received 
and  congratulated  by  the  Governor,  the  honour- 
able the  Corporation  and  all  the  public  functiona- 
ries, both  of  the  general  and  state  governments. 
In  the  evening,  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  were 
brilliantly  illuminated." 

On  ihe  30th  of  April,  he  was  inaugurated  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  took  the  oath  en- 
joined by  the  Constitution.  An  universal  and  sol- 
emn silence  prevailed  among  the  spectators  du- 
ring the  ceremony.  The  honourable  Robert  Liv- 
ingston, Escj.  who  was  chancellor  of  the  state,  by 
whom  the  oath  was  administered,  tlien  proclaimed 
him  President  of  the  United  States,  an<l  was  an- 
.swei'ed  by  the  discharge  of  cannon  and  the  accla- 
mations of  more  than  20,000  citizens. 

Soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  chief  magis- 
tracy, he  visited  the  Eastern  States,  with  a  viev/ 
to  promote  agriculture,  and  explore  the  means  of 
national  improvement.  The  French  Revolution, 
which  has  excited  the  attention  of  mankind,  prov- 
ed a  severe  test  to   the  prudence  of  VVashnigton. 

Though  he  secretly  disapproved  of  the  violent 
measures  of  the  French  Republic,  yet  he  saw  that 
it  was  necessary  for  America  to  preserve  a  mu- 
tual good  understanding  with  that  nation. 

The  organization  of  the  various  departments 
necessary  to  be  established  under  a  government, 
xvbich  was  radically  different  in  its  structure,  from 
that,  which  had  preceded  it,  was  completed  with 
more  speed  as  well  as  harmony,  than  c(»uld  have 
been  reasonably  expected.  The  accomplishment 
of  an  object  so  essentially  necessary  to  our  nation- 
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ai  existence  was,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  unbounded  confidence,  which  was 
reposed  in  the  illustrious  man,  who  had  been  so 
deservedly  placed  at  the  helm  of  state.  Our  hap- 
piness as  a  people  was  unexampled,  and  tranquil- 
lity continued  to  bless  every  part  of  our  land,  till 
the  year  1794,  when  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  The  alleged 
cause  of  this  unexpected  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sures of  government  was  the  imposition  of  a  small 
duty  on  the  distillation  of  ardent  spirits,  and  a  few 
other  internal  taxes  of  trivial  consequence.  To 
quell  this  daring  revolt  in  its  infancy,  he  called 
out  no  less  than  16,000  militia  from  tiie  adjoin- 
ing states,  a  force  so  large  as  would  have  rendered 
any  resisiance  on  the  part  of  the  disaffected  an  act 
of  insanity.  Washington,  with  a  view  to  inspire 
confidence  and  harmony,  accompanied  this  army 
for  about  fifty  miles,  when  he  returned  to  the  seat 
of  government,  previous  to  which  he  invested 
Henry  Lee,  then  Governor  of  Virginia,  with  the 
chief  command.  They  proceeded  forthwith  to 
those  counties,  in  which  the  insurrection  had  been 
most  violent  and  in  the  space  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  a  complete  obedience  to  the  laws  was  re- 
stored without  bloodshed.  A  general  amnesty 
immediately  followed,  and  universal  tranquillity 
was  the  happy  result. 

During  the  same  year,  there  was  every  appear- 
ance of  immediate  hostilities  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  the 
severe  restrictions,  which  the  latter  had,  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nations,  imposed  upon  our  trade 
with  France.  The  public  mind,  from  one  extre- 
mity of  the  union  to  the  other  was  in  a  state  of 
extreme  irritation,  and  certain  resolutions  were  in 
discussion  before  the  national  legislature,  which, 
jf  adopted,  would  hare  rendered  war  inevitable, 
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With  a  view  to  prevent  a  resort  to  so  awful  an 
extremity,  the  President  nominated  the' FLajour- 
able  John  Jay,  Esq.  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  as  a  special  minister  to  the  British  court, 
who  was  accordingly  appointed.  A  treaty  between 
the  two  nations  was  the  result  of  his  mission,  and 
the  threatening  storm  was  happily  averted. 

Washington  was  twice  elected  President,  and 
during  his  eight  year>  administration,  he  p'^rform- 
ed  the  duties  of  his  arduous  office  with  all  the 
zeal  of  a  fellow  patriot.  After  having  spent 
forty-five  years  of  his  life  in  tite  seivict  v.f  his 
country,  he,  in  September,  1796,  announced  his 
determination  to  retire,  in  an  address,  expressive 
of  his  gratiiude  and  affection. 

Washington  once  more  retired  to  his  favourite 
seat,  with  the  hope  of  devoting  the  remainder  of 
his  days  to  the  calm  duties  of  doniestic  life. — 
From  March,  1797,  to  July,  1798,  he  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  arising  from  the  practice  of  virtue. 
The  aggressions  of  France  now  alarmed  Mr. 
Adams'  administration,  and  that  they  might  be 
prepared  to  resist  open  hostility,  they  found  it 
expedient  to  embody  an  army.  Ccnviriced  of  the 
abilities  and  integrity  of  that  venerable  man, 
whose  valour  had  been  instrumental  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  his  country,  Washington  was  appoint- 
ed Commander-in-chief;  he  accepted  the  office 
with  his  usual  modesty,  and  his  letter  to  the  Pres- 
ident on  that  occasion,  is  marked  with  that  ener- 
gy and  perspicuity  of  language  which  were  so  pe- 
culiar to  himself. 

But  the  moment  at  last  approached,  in  which 
he  was  to  be  removed  to  another  state  of  exis- 
tence. On  the  12th  of  December,  1799,  he  rode 
out  to  one  of  his  plantations,  and  the  day  being 
rainy  he  caught  cold,  which  brought  on  an  in- 
flammatory sore  throat.  This  disease  became 
alarming  on  Friday,  and  when  his  physician  ar- 
rived on  Saturday  morning,  medical  aid  was  in- 
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effectual.  A  few  minutes  before  he  expired,  he 
enquired,  "  Doctor,  how  long  am  I  to  remain  in 
this  situation  f"— The  physician  replied,  "  Not 
long,  Sir." 

A  gentleman,  who  was  present  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, tias  furnished  the  following  particulars  rela- 
tive to  this  mournful  occasion. 

A  little  before  his  death,  he  had  begun  several 
improvements  on  his  farm.  Attending  to  some  of 
these,  he  probably  caught  his  fatal  disease.  He  had 
in  contemplation  a  gravel  walk  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomack  ;  between  the  walk  and  the  river  there 
was  to  be  a  fish  pond.  Some  trees  were  to  be  cut 
d!«wn,  and  others  preserved.  On  Friday,  the  day 
before  he  died,  he  spent  some  time  by  the  side  of 
the  river  marking  the  former.  There  came  a  fall 
of  snow,  which  did  not  deter  him  from  his  pur- 
suit, and  he  continued  till  his  neck  and  hair  were 
quite  covered  with  snow.  He  spent  the  evening 
with  Mrs.  Washington,  reading  the  news- papers, 
which  came  by  the  mail  that  evening ;  and  went  to 
bed  as  usual  about  nine  o'clock,  waked  up  in  the 
night,  and  found  himself  exiremely  unwell,  but 
would  not  allow  Mrs.  Washington  to  get  up,  or 
the  servants  to  be  waked.  In  the  morning,  finding 
himself  very  ill.  Dr.  Craik,  of  Alexandria,  was 
senr  for.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  two  consulting 
physicians  were  called  in,  but  all  would  not  avail. 
On  Saturday  he  died.  He  said  to  Colonel  Lear 
a  little  before  his  death,  "  bury  me  decently,  and 
not  till  two  days  after  my  decease."  To  Dr. 
Craik  he  said,  "  I  die  a  very  hard  death,  but  I  am 
not  afraid  to  die." — Before  he  breathed  his  last, 
he  laid  himself  on  his  back,  placed  his  bands  be- 
fore him,  and  closed  his  own  mouth  and  eyes." 

On  the  18th  he  was  interred,  in  the  family  vault, 
with  all  those  honours  which  were  due  to  his  ex- 
alted rank,  his  eminent  services,  and  superior  vir- 
tues; both  in  public  and  private  life,     A  multitude 
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of  people  from  many  miles  around  assembled  &t 
Mount  V^enion,  on  this  melancholiy  occasion. — = 
There  were  tlie  groves,  the  spacious  avenu(  s,  the 
beautiful  scener}-,  the  noble  mansion  of  its  il- 
lustrious chief:  but  alas!  its  august  inhabitant 
was  gone  !  His  body  indeed  was  there,  but  his 
ioul  was  fled ! 

In  the  long  and  lofty  portico,  whese  oft  tiie 
Hero  walked,  now  lay  the  shrouded  corpse. — 'i  i^e 
countenance,  still  composed  and  seiene,  seemed 
to  express  the  dignity  of  that  spirit,  which  so  late- 
ly actuated  the  lifeless  form — There,  those  who 
paid  the  last  sad  honours  to  the  father  of  his 
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a  sad  farewell. 

Near  the  head  of  the  coffin,  were  inscribed  the 
words,  Surge  ad  judicium  ;  about  the  middle, 
Gloria  Deo ;  and,  on  the  silver  plate,  General 
Geoige.  JVnshington  departed  this  life  \4.th  Decern' 
her,  j^tat  68. 

Between  three  and  four  o'clock,  the  sound  of 
artillery  from  a  vessel  in  the  river  firing  minute 
guns,  aroused  all  our  sorrowful  feelings — the  bo- 
dy was  moved,  and  a  band  of  music  with  mourn- 
ful melody,  melted  the  soul  into  all  the  tender- 
ness of  woe. — The  procession  marched  in  the  fol- 
iowing  order : 

Cavalry,  infantry,   and    guard    with  arms  reversed  ; 

Clergy  ;■         Music  ; 
The  Gcnerars  horse,   wiih  his  saddle,  holsters  and 
pis'iols  ; 
Col.  Simms,  ^  Col.  Gilpin, 

Kamsay,  \  ^  >  Marsteller, 


111 


Payne ;  t^  Little : 

Mourners ; 
Masonic  Brothers ; 
And  Citizens. 
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When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lawn  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomack,  where  the 
fauiijy  vault  is  placed,  the  cavalry  halted,  and  the 
infantry  marched  towards  the  mount,  and  formed 
in  lines ;  the  clergy,  the  masonic  brethren,  and 
the  citizens,  descended  to  the  vault,  where  the 
church  funeral  service  was  performed. 

Three  general  discharges  by  the  artillery,  cav- 
alry, and  infantry,  paid  the  last  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  entombed  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Amer- 
ican armies. 

The  sun  was  now  setting — Alas,  the  Son  of 
Glory  was  set — No,  the  name  of  Washington 
will  live  for  ever  ! 


BRIGADIER  GENERAL 

ETHAN  ALLEN 

Was  born  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut.  While 
he  was  young  his  parents  emigrated  to  Vermont. 
In  the  disturbances,  about  the  year  1770,  he  took 
a  most  active  part  in  favour  of  the  Green  moun- 
tain boys  of  Vermont,  in  opposition  to  the  gov^ 
ernment  of  New-  York.  In  all  the  struggles  of  the 
day  he  was  successful,  and  proved  of  eminent  ser- 
vice to  those  whose  cause  he  espoused.  He  was 
an  intrepid  soldier,  an  able  leader,  bold  in  enter- 
prise, humane  and  generous  toward  the  van- 
quished. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  determin- 
ed Colonel  Allen  early  to  engage  in  the  contest, 
that  was,  as  he  hoped,  to  render  his  country  free, 
tie  readily  engaged  in  a  project  that  was  formed 
by  several  gendemen  of  Connecticut  for  taking 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  by  surprise.  Un^ 
der  directions  from  the  general  assembly  of  Con* 
23^ 
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necticut,  he  conducted  the  enterprise,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Castleton  at  the  head  0^230  of  the  har- 
dy settlers  whom  he  enlisted  in  the  cause.  Here 
he  was  unexpectedly  joined  by  Colonel  Arnold, 
who  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Massachusetts 
committee  to  raise  400  men  and  eflect  the  same 
object ;  not,  however,  having  raised  the  men,  he 
was  admitted  to  act  as  assistant  to  Colonel  Allen. 
They  reached  the  lake  opposite  Ticonderoga,  on 
the  evening  of  the  9th  of  May,  1775.  With  the 
utmost  difficulty  boats  were  procured,  and  8i5  men 
were  landed,  near  the  garrison.  The  approach 
of  day  rendering  it  dangerous  to  wait  for  the  rear, 
it  was  determined  immediately  to  proceed  The 
commander  now  addressed  his  men  in  the  most 
flattering  and  inspiring  language,  and  concluded 
by  saying,  "  1  now  propose  to  advance  before 
you,  and  in  person,  conduct  you  through  the 
wicket  gate,  and  you  that  will  go  with  me  volun- 
tarily in  this  desperate  attempt,  poise  your  fire- 
locks." At  the  head  of  the  centre  file  he  marcht 
ed  instantly  to  the  gate,  uhere  a  sentry  snapped 
his  gun  at  him,  and  retreated  through  the  cov- 
ered way  ;  he  pressed  forward  into  the  fort,  and 
formed  his  men  on  the  parade,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  face  two  opposite  barracks.  A  sentry, 
■who  asked  quartei-,  pointed  to  the  apartments  of 
the  commanding  officer;  and  Allen,  with  a  drawn 
sword  over  the  head  of  Captain  de  la  Place,  who 
was  undressed,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort. 
"  By  what  authority  do  you  demand  it  ?"  inquired 
the  astonished  commander.  "  1  demand  it,"  said 
Allen,  "  in  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and  of 
the  Continental  Congress."  The  summons  could 
not  be  disobeyed ;  the  fort,  with  its  valuabfe 
stores  and  49  prisoners,  was  surrendered.  Crown 
Point  was  taken  the  same  day ;  and  the  capture 
of  a  sloop  of  war  gave  Allen  the  complete  xnas^ 
tery  of  Lake  Champlain. 
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In  the  fall  of  1775,  being  in  Canada,  endea- 
vouring to  attach  the  people  to  the  American 
cause,  he  met  Colonel  Brown  who  proposed  an 
attack  on  Montreal  in  concert.  The  proposal 
was  eagerly  embraced ;  and  Colonel  Allen  with 
110  men,  crossed  the  river  in  the  night  of  Septem- 
ber 24.  Colonel  Brown  did  not  appear  in  the 
morning  to  co-operate.  Allen  was  left  to  make  a 
resolute  but  unavailing  defence  against  500  men. 
After  retreating  a  mile,  and  his  party  being  re- 
duced to  i31,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender. 

While  a  prisoner,  he  was  treated  with  great 
severit}^,  being  kept  part  of  the  time  in  irons.  He 
was  transported  to  England,  thence  to  Halifax, 
thence,  after,  a  confinement  of  about  four  months, 
to  New- York.  Here  he  remained  until  May  6, 
1778,  when  he  was  exchanged  for  Colonel  Camp- 
beik  Be  returned  to  Vermont  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  where  be  was  received  amidst  the 
great  rejoicings  of  his  friends,  and  was  soon  af- 
terwards appointed  to  the  command  of  the  state 
militia.  It  does  not  appear  that  his  intrepidity 
was  ever  again  brougiit  to  the  test,  though  his 
patriotism  was  tried  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  bribe  him  to  efi'ect  an  union  of  Vermont  with 
Canada.  He  died  suddenly  at  his  estate  in  Col- 
chester, February  13,  1789. 

Besides  a  number  of  paisphlets  in  the  contro- 
versy with  New-York,  he  published,  in  1779,  a 
narrative  of  his  observations  during  his  captivity  ; 
a  vindication  of  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Vermont  to  the  government  of  New-York,  and 
their  right  to  form  an  independent  state,  1779; 
and  Allen's  Theology  or  the  Oracles  of  Reason, 
1786.  This  last  work  was  intended  to  ridicule 
the  doctrine  of  Moses  and  the  prophets. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL 

WILLIAM  ALEXANDER. 

This  gentleman  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  and  resided  for  a  considerable  part  of  his 
life  in  the  state  of  IVevv-Jersey.  He  was  consid- 
ered by  many  as  the  rightful  heir  to  the  title  and 
estate  of  an  earldom  in  Scotland,  of  which  coun- 
try his  father  was  a  native,  and  although  he  fail- 
ed of  obtaining  an  acknowledgment  of  his  claim, 
yet  among  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  he  re- 
ceived by  courtesy,  the  title  of  Lord  Stlrj^ing, 
He  acted  conspicuous  and  useful  parts  in  the  en- 
gagements against  the  British,  on  Long  Island, 
at  Germantown,  Monmouth,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions. Marshall,  in  his  Life  of  Washington,  says, 
"  Lord  Sterling,  who  commanded  the  left  wing, 
brought  up  a  detachment  of  artillery,  command- 
ed by  Lieutenant-colonel  Carrington,  with  some 
field  pieces,  which  played  with  considerable  eliect 
upon  the  enemy,  who  had  passed  tlie  morass,  and 
Avere  pressing  on  to  the  charge.  These  pieces, 
with  the  aid  of  several  parties  of  infantry  detached 
for  the  purpose,  eilectually  put  a  stop  to  their 
advance.  The  American  artillery  were  drawn  up 
in  the  open  field,  and  maintained  their  ground 
with  admirable  firmness,  under  a  heavy  and  per- 
severing fire  from  the  British  field  artillery."  He 
was  w^armly  attached  to  Washington  and  to  the 
cause  he  espoused.  In  a  letter  of  his,  in  the  year 
1777,  alluding  to  the  disafifection  of  General  Con- 
way, he  said,  "  such  wicked  duplicity  of  conduct 
I  shall  always  think  it  my  duty  to  detect.*' 

He  died  at  Albany,  January  15,  1783,  aged  51 
years.  He  was  a  brave,  discerning  and  intrepid 
ofiicer ;  and  had  attained  considerable  eminence 
as  a  mathematician  and  astronomero 
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MAJOR-GEN  KRAL 

NATHAMfcL   GREEIVK. 

This  gallant  officer,  whose  death  is  so  generally 
and  so  justly  regretted,  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Warwick,  Kent  county,  Rbode-Isiand,  in  or  about 
the  year  1741,  and  was  the  second  son  of  a  res- 
pectable citizen  of  the  same  name,  (descended 
from  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  c(dony)  who 
was  extensively  concemfd  in  lucrative  iron  works, 
the  property  uf  which,  at  his  death,  (pjior  to  the 
war)  he  left  to  his  children. 

The  General  was  endowed  with  an  uncommon 
degree  of  judgment  and  penetration,  which,  v^  ith 
a  benevolent  manner  and  affable  behaviour,  ac- 
quired him  a  number  of  valuable  friends,  by  whose 
interest  and  influence  he  was,  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  chosen  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  the 
then  colony  of  Rhode-Island.  This  trust,  ia 
which  he  gave  the  highest  satisfaction  to  his  con- 
stituents, he  continued  to  possess,  until  the  period 
arrived,  when  hostilities  commenced  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  colonies. 

After  the  skirmishes  at  Lexington  and  Concord, 
when  a  spirit  of  resistance  spread,  like  wild-fire, 
over  the  continent,  Rhode-Island  was  not  defi- 
cient in  her  contributions  for  the  general  defence. 
She  raised  three  regiments  of  militia,  the  com- 
mand whereof  was  given  to  Mr.  Greene,  who  was 
nominated  Brigadier-general.  The  liberty,  safe- 
ty, and  prosperity  of  his  country  being  exposed 
to  imminent  danger,  the  pacific  principles  of  qua - 
kerism,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  proved 
insufficient  to  repress  the  ardent  spirit  of  liberty 
with  which  his  bosom  glowed. 

He  led  the  troops  under  his  command  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  present  at  the  evacuation  of  Boi- 
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ton  by  a  force,  which,  in  England,  had  been  vaun- 
tingly  stated  as  treble  the  number  of  that  which 
would  be  requisite  to  dragoon  America  into  un- 
conditional submission. 

General  Greene's  merit  and  abilities,  as  well  in 
the  council  as  in  the  field,  were  not  lon^  unnoticed 
by  General  Washington,  who  reposed  in  him  the 
utmost  (  onfidence,  and  paid  a  particular  defer- 
ence to  his  advice  and  opinion  (>n  al}  occasions  of 
doubt  and  difficulty.  This  excited  the  jealousy 
of  several  officers,  of  older  date  and  higher  rank, 
who  were  not  wanting  in  endeavours  to  supplant 
him  ;  but  in  vain — the  Commander-in-chief  knew 
and  prized  his  worth  as  it  deserved. 

He  was  appointed  Major-general  by  Congress, 
the  26th  August,  177G.  Towards  the  close  of  that 
year,  he  v. as  at  the  Trenton  surprise;  and,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next,  was  at  the  battle  of  Prince- 
ton, two  enterprises  n(>t  more  happily  planned 
than  judiciously  and  bravely  executed,  in  both  of 
which  he  displayed  his  talents,  serving  his  novi- 
ciate under  the  American  Fabius. 

At  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  General  Greene 
distinguished  himself  by  supporting  thf;  right  wing 
of  the  American  army,  when  it  gave  way,  and 
judiciously  covering  the  whole,  when  routed  and 
retreating  in  confusion  ;  and  their  safely  from  ut- 
ter ruin  was  generally  ascribed  to  his  skill  and 
exertions,  w  hich  were  well  seconded  by  the  troops 
under  his  command. 

At  the  battle  of  Germantown,  he  commanded 
the  left  wing  of  the  American  army,  and  his  ut- 
most endeavours  were  exerted  in  endeavouring  to 
retrieve  the  fortune  of  that  day,  in  which  his  con- 
duct met  with  the  approbation  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief. 

In  March,  1778,  he  was  appointed  Quarter- 
Ma^ter-Geueral,  which  office  he  accepted   under 
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the  stipulation,  thcit  his  rank  in  the  army  should 
not  be  effected  by  it.  and  that  he  should  retain  his 
right  to  command  in  time  of  action,  according  to 
his  rank  and  seniority. 

In  iH'vs  station,  he  fully  answered  the  expecta- 
tions formed  of  his  abilities;  and  eiiabled  ihe 
Aineriran  army  to  move  with  additional  celejity 
and   vigour. 

At  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  the  Commandej-in 
chief,  disgusted  with  the  behaviour  of  Gejicral 
Lee,  de}50sed  him  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  ap- 
pointed General  Greene  to  command  the  right 
wing,  where  he  greatly  cositributed  to  retrieve 
the  errors  of  his  predecessor,  -and  to  the  subse- 
que.jt  events  of  the  day. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1778,  an  attack 
being  planned  by  the  Americans,  in  conjunction 
with  the  French  fleet,. on  the  British  garrison  at 
Newport,  Rhode-Island,  General  Sullivan  was 
apipointed  to  die  command,  under  whom  General 
Greene  served.  'I  his  attempt  was  unsuccessful. 
The  French  fleet  having  soiled  out  of  harbour,  to 
engage  Lord  Howe's  fleet,  they  were  dispersed  by 
a  storm,  and  the  /Vmericans  were  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Nev/port;  in  doing  which  General 
Greene  displayed  a  great  degree  of  skill  in  drawl- 
ing off  the  army  in  safety. 

After  the  hopes  of  the  British  Generals  to  ex- 
ecute some  decisive  stroke  to  the  northward,  were 
frustrated,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the 
southern  states,  as  less  capable  of  defence,  and 
more  likely  to  reward  the  invaders  with  ample 
plunder.  A  grand  expedition  was,  in  consequence, 
planned  at  New -York,  where  the  army  embarked 
on  the  26th  of  December,  1779,  and  landed  on  the 
II th  of  February,  1780,  within  about  thirty  miles 
of  Charleston,  which,  after  a  brave  defence,  was 
surrendered  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  on  the  12th  of 
May. 
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A  series  of  ill  success  followed  this  unfortunate 
event.  The  American  arms  in  South  Carolina 
were  in  general  unsuccessful  and  the  iiihabitarUs 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  invaders,  wImsc 
impolitic  severit}^  was  extremely  ill  calculated  to 
answer  any  of  the  objects,  for  which  the  war  had 
been  commenced. 

Affairs  were  thus  circumstanced,  when  General 
Washington  appointed  General  Greene  to  the 
command  of  the  American  forces  in  the  souihern 
district.  He  arrived  at  Charlotte,  on  the  2d  day 
of  December,  1780,  accompanied  by  General 
Morgan,  a  brave  officer,  who  had  dlsUnguishfd 
himself  to  the  northward,  in  the  exp^^diiion  against 
Burgoyne.  He  found  tiie  force  which  he  was  to 
command,  reduced  to  a  very  small  number,  by 
defeat  and  by  desertion.  The  returns  were  nine 
hundred  and  seventy  continentals,  and  one  thou- 
sand and  thirteen  militia.  Militaiy  stores,  pro- 
visions, forage,  and  all  things  necessary,  were^^  if 
possible,  in  a  more  reduced  state  than  his  army. 
His  men  were  without  pay,  and  almost  without 
clothing,  and  supplies  of  the  latter  were  not  to  be 
had  but  from  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles. 
In  this  perilous  and  embarrassing  situation,  he  had 
to  oppose  a  respectable  and  victorious  army. 
Fortunately  for  him,  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
friends  of  royality  obliged  numbers,  otherwise  dis- 
posed to  remain  neuter,  to  take  up  arms  in  their 
own  defence.  This  and  the  prudent  measures  the 
General  took  for  removing  the  innumerable  diffi- 
culties and  disadvantages  he  was  surrounded 
with,  and  for  conciliating  the  affections  of  the  in- 
habitants, soon  brought  together  a  considerable 
force,  far  inferior,  however,  to  that  of  the  British, 
who  esteemed  the  country  perfectly  subjugated. 
After  he  had  recruited  his  forces,  with  all  the 
n-iends  to  the  revolution  that  he  cotild  assemble. 
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he  sent  a  considerable  detachment,  under  General 
^lorgan,  to  the  western  extremities  of  the  state, 
to  protect  the  well  disposed  inhabitants  from  the 
ravages  of  the  tories.  This  force,  which  was  the 
first  that  had  for  a  considerable  time  appeared 
there,  on  the  side  of  the  Americans,  inspired  the 
friends  of  liberty  with  new  courage,  so  that  num- 
bers of  them  crowded  to  the  standard  of  General 
Morgan.  He  at  length  became  so  formidable, 
that  Lord  Cornwallis  thought  proper  to  send  Col- 
onel Tarleton  to  dislodge  him  from  the  station  he 
had  taken.  This  officer  was  at  the  head  of  a 
thousand  regular  troops,  and  had  two  field  pieces. 
He  came  up  on  the  T/th  January,  1781,  at  a  place 
called  Cowpens,  with  General  Morgan,  whose 
force  was  much  inferior,  and  composed  of  two- 
thirds  militia,  and  one-third  continentals.  An 
engagement  was  the  immediate  consequence. 

The  brevit}^  of  tliis  sketch  will  not  permit  us 
to  go  into  a  detail  of  the  dispositions  made  on 
either  side.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  the  brave 
Morgan  gained  a  complete  victory  over  an  offi- 
cer, the  rapidity  and  success  of  whose  attacks,  un- 
til that  time,  might  have  entitled  him  to  make  use 
of  the  declaration  of  Ctesar,  "  veni,  vidi  vici"  which 
may  be_thus  translated  :  /  have  come  up  with  the 
enemy,  have  seen  and  conquered  them.  Upwards 
of  five  hundred  of  the  British  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  were  made  prisoners — a  very  considerable 
number  was  killed. 

This  brilliant  success  quite  disconcerted  the 
plan  of  operations  formed  by  Lord  Cornv,allis. 
Having  entertained  no  idea  of  any  enemy  to  op- 
pose him  in  South  Carolina,  the  conquest  of  which 
he  had  deemed  complete,  he  had  made  every  pre- 
paration for  carrying  his  army  to  the  northward, 
to  gather  the  laurels  which  he  imagined  v/aited 
for  him.     He  now  found  himself  obliged  to  po5t- 
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pone  this  design.  He  marched  with  rapidity  af- 
ter General  Morgan,  in  hopes  not  only  to  recover 
the  prisoners,  but  to  revenge  Tarleton's  losses. — 
The  Americans,  by  a  rapidity  of  movements,  and 
the  interference  of  Providence,  eluded  his  efforts, 
and  General  Greene  effected  a  junction  of  the  two 
divisions  of  his  little  army,  on  the  7th  February. 
Still,  however,  he  was  so  inferior  to  Cornwallis, 
that  he  deemed  it  best  to  return  to  Virginia. 

In  this  state  he  received  some  reinforcements, 
and  had  the  promise  of  more — on  which  he  return- 
ed again  into  North  Carolina,  where,  on  their  ar- 
rival, he  hoped  to  be  able  to  act  on  the  offensive. 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  he  effected  a 
junction  with  a  continental  regiment,  and  two  con- 
siderable bodies  of  Virginia  and  Carolina  militia. 
He  then  determined  on  attacking  the  British  com- 
mander without  loss  of  time,  "  being  persuaded," 
as  he  declared  in  his  subsequent  despatches,  "  that 
if  he  was  successful,  it  would  prove  ruinous  to  the 
enemy — and,  if  otherwise,  that  it  would  be  but  a 
partial  evil  to  him."  On  the  14th  March  he  arri- 
ved at  Guilford  Court-house,  the  British  then  ly^ 
ing  at  twelve  miles  distance. 

His  army  consisted  of  about  four  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  of  whom  near  two-thirds  were 
INorth  Carolina  and  Virginia  militia.  The  Bri- 
tish were  about  two  thousand  four  hundred,  all 
regular  troops,  and  the  greater  part  inured  to 
toil  and  service  in  their  long  expedition  under 
Lord  Cornwallis,  who,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th, 
being  apprised  of  General  Greene's  intentions, 
marched  out  to  meet  him. 

The  engagement  commenced  at  half  an  hour 
after  one  o'clock,  by  a  brisk  cannonade.  After 
which,  the  British  advanced  in  three  columns,  and 
attacked  the  first  line,  composed  of  North  Caro- 
lina militia.    These,  who  probably  had  never  been 
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ill  action  before,  were  panic  struck  at  the  ap- 
proach  of  the  enemy,  and  many  of  them  ran  away 
without  firing  a  gun.  Part  of  them,  however, 
fired,  but  they  then  followed  the  example  of  their 
comrades.  Their  officers  made  every  possible 
effort  to  rally  them—but  in  vain.  This  shame- 
ful cowardice  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  issue  of 
the  battle.  The  next  line,  however,  behaved 
much  better.  They  fought  with  great  bravery ; 
and  after  they  were  thrown  into  disorder,  return^ 
ed  to  the  charge  and  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  for  a 
long  time,  but  were  at  length  broken,  and  driv- 
en on  the  third  line,  when  the  engagement  be- 
came general  and  very  bloody.  At  length  su- 
periority of  discipline  carried  the  day  from  su- 
periority of  numbers.  The  conflict  endured  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  was  terminated  by  General 
Greene's  ordering  a  retreat. 

This  was  a  hard  fought  action.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  stated  his  losses  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing  at  632,  among  whom  were  several  ofBcers 
of  considerable  rank  ;  and  though  he  appeared 
to  have  gained  the  battle,  yet  within  three  days 
thereafter  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  retrogade 
motion,  and  return  to  Washington,  situated  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  place  of  action. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  about  four  hun- 
dred killed  and  wounded.  However,  this  was  not 
so  severely  felt,  as  the  desertion  of  a  considerable 
number  of  militia,  who  fled  homewards,  and  came 
no  more  near  the  army. 

Some  time  after  this  engagement,  General 
Greene  determined  to  return  to  South-Carolina, 
to  endeavour  to  expel  the  British  from  that  state. 
Kis  first  object  was  to  attempt  the  reduction  of 
Camden,  where  Lord  Rawdon  was  posted  with 
about  nine  hundred  men.  The  strength  of  this 
place  was  such  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to 
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carry  it  by  storm,  with  the  small  army  General 
Greene  had,  consisting  of  about  seven  hundred 
continentals.  He,  therefore,  encamped  at  about 
a  mile  from  the  town,  in  order  to  prevent  supplies 
from  being  brought  in,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
such  favourable  circumstances  as  might  occur. 

Lord  Rawdon's  situation  was  extremely  deli- 
cate. Colonel  Watson,  to  whom  he  had,  on  intel- 
ligence of  General  Greene's  intentions,  sent  or- 
ders to  return  to  Camden,  was  so  effectually 
watched  by  General  Marion,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  obey.  His  Lordship's  supplies 
were,  moreover,  very  precarious  : — and,  should 
General  Greene's  reinforcements  arrive,  he  might 
be  so  closely  invested,  as  to  be  at  length  obliged 
to  surrender.  In  this  dilemma,  the  best  expe- 
dient that  suggested  itself  was  a  bold  attack.  He 
sallied  out  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  assailed  Gen- 
eral Greene  in  his  camp.  The  defence  was  ob- 
stinate, and,  for  some  time  the  advantage  appear- 
ed to  be  in  favour  of  America.  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Washington,  who  commanded  the  cavalry,  had 
at  one  time  not  less  than  two  hundred  British 
prisoners.  However,  by  the  misconduct  of  one  of 
the  American  regiments,  victory  was  snatched 
from  General  Greene,  who  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat. 

There  was  a  great  similarity  between  the  con- 
sequence of  the  affair  at  Guildford,  and  that  of 
this  action.  In  the  former.  Lord  Cornwallis  was 
successful — but  was  obliged  to  retreat  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  for  a 
time  abandoned  the  grand  object  of  penetrating 
to  the  northward.  In  the  latter.  Lord  Rawdon 
had  the  honour  of  the  field,  but  was  shortly  after 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  giving  up  his  post, 
and  leaving  behind  him  a  number  of  sick  and 
wounded. 
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The  evacuation  of  Camden  pjave  a  new  face 
to  affairs  in  South  Carolina,  where  the  British 
ascendency  declined  more  rapidly  than  it  had 
been  established.  The  numerous  forts  garrison- 
ed by  the  enemy,  with  the  exception  of  Fort  Nine^ 
ty-six,  fell,  one  after  the  other,  into  the  hands  of 
the  Americans,  and  a  very  considerable  number 
of  prisoners  of  war,  with  military  stores  and  artil- 
lery, were  found  in  them. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  General  Greene  sat  down 
before  Ninety-six,  with  the  main  part  of  his  little 
army.  The  siege  was  carried  on  for  a  consider- 
able time  with  great  spirit;  at  length,  the  works 
were  so  far  reduced,  that  a  surrender  must  have 
been  made  in  a  few  daj/s  ;  but  a  reinforcement, 
of  three  regiments,  from  Europe,  arrived  at 
Charleston,  which  enabled  Lord  Rawdon  to  pro- 
ceed  to  relieve  this  important  post.  The  supe- 
riority of  the  enemy's  force  reduced  Greene  to 
the  alternative  of  abandoning  the  siege  altogeth- 
er, or,  previous  to  their  arrival,  of  attempting  the 
fort  by  storm.  The  latter  was  more  agreeable 
to  his  enterprising  spirit,  and  an  attack  was  made 
on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  June.  He  was  re- 
pulsed, with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
He  raised  the  siege,  and  retreated  over  the  Salud^o 

Some  skirmishes  of  no  great  moment  took  place 
between  detached  parties  in  July  and  August. — 
September  the  9th,  General  Greene  having  as- 
sembled about  two  thousand  men,  proceeded  to 
attack  the  British,  who,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Stewart,  were  posted  at  Eutaw  springs. 
As  the  Americans  came  forward  to  the  onset,  they 
tell  in  with  some  advanced  parties  of  the  enemy, 
at  about  two  or  three  miles  ahead  of  the  main  bo- 
dy. These  being  closely  pursued,  were  driven 
back — and  the  action  soon  became  general.  In 
the  hottest  part  of  the  engagement,  Genera! 
214* 
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Greene  ordered  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  con- 
tinentals to  charge  with  trailed   arms.     Tiiis  de- 
cided the  fate  ot' the  day.     "  Nothing,"  says   Dr. 
Ramsay,   *'  could   surpass  the  intrepidity  of  both 
officers  and  men  on  this  occasion.      They  rushed 
on,  in   good   order,  tlirough   a  heavy  cannonade, 
and  a  shower  of  musketry,  with   such   unshaken 
resolution,  that  they  bore  down  all  before  them." 
The  British  were   broken,  closely  pursued,   and 
upwards  of  five  hundred  taken  prisoners.     They, 
however,  made  a  fresh  stand,  in  a  favourable  po- 
sition,  in   impenetrable  shrubs   and    a    picqueled 
garden.       Lieutenant-colonel    Washington,    after 
having  made  every  effort  to  dislodge  them,   was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.     Four  six  pounders 
were   brought   forward  to   play   upon  them,    but 
they  fell  into  their  hands  ;  and  the  endeavours  to 
drive  them  from  their  station  being  found  imprac- 
ticable, the  Americans   retired,  leaving  a  strong 
picquet  on  the  field  of  battle.      Their   loss    was 
about  five   hundred;  that  of  the  British  upwards 
of  eleven  hundred. 

General  Greene  was  honoured  by  Congress- 
with  a  British  standard,  and  a  gold  medal,  "  for 
his  wise,  decisive,  and  macrnanin)ous  conduct,  in 
the  action  at  Eutaw  Springs,  in  which,  with  a 
force  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he 
obtained  a  most  signal  victory." 

The  battle  of  Eutaw  produced  most  signal  con- 
sequences in  favour  of  America.  The  British, 
who  had,  for  such  a  length  of  time,  lorded  it  ab- 
solutely in  South  Carolina,  were,  shortly  after, 
obliged  to  confine  themselves  in  Charleston, 
whence  they  never  ventured  but  to  make  preda- 
tory excursions,  with  bodies  of  cavalry,  which  in 
general  met  with  a  warm  reception. 

During  the  relaxation  that  tollowrd,  a  dange- 
rous plot  was  formed,  by  some  turbulent  persoQS 
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in  the  army,  to  deliver  up  their  brave  General  to 
the  British.  Tliis  treasonable  design  owed  its  rise 
to  rlie  calamities  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  ill  priid, 
ill  clothed,  and  ill  fed.  The  conspirators  did  not 
exceed  twelve  in  number;  and  a  providential  dis- 
covery defeated  the  project. 

The  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  from  whose 
enterprising  spirit  the  Brititli  ministry  had  ex- 
pected to  repair  all  their  loises  having  convin- 
ced them  of  the  impracticabilily  of  subjugating 
America,  they  discontinued  otfensive  operations 
in  every  quarter. 

The  happy  period  at  length  arrived,  when,  aid- 
ed by  the  bounty  of  heaven,  America  coujpelled 
her  invaders  to  recognize  her  Independence. — ■ 
Then  her  armies  quilted  the  tented  fields,  and  re- 
tired to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  Among  the 
rest,  General  Greene  revisited  his  native  country, 
where  he  proved  himself  as  valuable  a  citizen,  as 
the  Carolinas  had  witnessed  him  a  gallant  otficer, 
Dissentions  had  extended  their  destructive  influ- 
ence among  the  Rhode  Islanders,  but  General 
Greene  exerted  himself  to  restore  harmony  among 
them  once  more,  and  was  happily  successful. 

In  Ociober,  1785,  he  sailed  to  Georgia,  where 
he  had  a  considerable  estate,  not  far  distant  from 
Savannah.  Here  he  passed  away  his  time,  occu- 
pied in  his  domestic  concerns,  until  the  hour  of 
his  mortality  approached.  Walking  out  one  day 
in  June,  1786,  he  was  overpowered  by  the  ex- 
tieme  heat  of  the  sun,  which  brought  on  a  disor- 
der, that  carried  him  off  a  few  days  after,  on  the 
19th  of  the  same  month. 

When  the  melancholy  account  of  his  death  ar- 
rived at  Savavinab,  the  people  were  struck  with 
the  deepest  sorrow.  All  business  was  suspended ; 
and  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  had  their  coioufS 
half-masted. 
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The  body  was  brought  to  Savannah,  and  in- 
terred on  the  20th,  with  all  possible  solemnity. 

On  Tuesday,  tlje  12th  of  August,  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  cafiie  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  : 

That  a  monument  be  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Nathaniel  Greene,  Esq.  at  the  seat  of  the  Fede- 
7'al  Government,  with  the  following  inscription  : 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
NATHANIEL  GREENE,  ESQ. 

Who  departed  this  life,  the  19th  of  June,  17S6, 

L\TE    MAjOtt-GZNhRAL 

In  the  service  of  the  United  States, 

And  Commander  of  their  army  in  the 

southern  department. 

The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 

In  honour  of  his 

patriotism,  valour,  and  ability, 

liave  erected 

THIS    M0NU.>lEiNT. 


COMMODORE 

EDWARD   TREBLE. 

Jedediah  Preble  held  the  commission  of 
Brij;adier-general,  under  the  colonial  government 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  In  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, he  took  a  decided  stand  in  opposition 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  British  cr  >vn,  and 
during  that  contest,  was  for  several  years,  a 
member  of  the  council  and  senate  of  that  state. — 
He  died  in  the  year  1783,  aged  seventy-seven, 
having  been  gratified  by  the  disposer  of  human 
events  to  live  just  long  enough  to  see  perfected  the 
traancipatioa  of  this  country   from    Europeao 
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tliraldonij  a  blessing  partly  denied  to  Moses,  who 
was  only  permitted  to  view  the  promised  land  at 
a  distance,  and  then  expire. 

This  gentleman,  in  the  year  176  i,  resided  in  a 
part  of  Falmouth,  called  then  Casco  Bay,  now 
Portland,  in  the  province  of  Maine,  where  his 
son  Edward,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was 
born  on  the  15th  of  August  in  that  year.  In  his 
infantile  years,  he  discovered  a  persevering  and 
bold  temper.  His  form  was  robust,  his  constitu- 
tion strong,  and  invigorted  by  athletic  sports.— 
His  father  placed  him  at  Dunmer  academy,  New- 
bury, where  he  received  the  rudiments  of  a  Latin 
and  English  education,  under  a  Mr.  Samuel  Moo- 
dy, a  gentleman  in  high  respect  for  his  integrity 
and  literary  qualifications. 

In  contrariety  to  the  wishes  and  expectations  of 
Lis  father,  he,  at  an  early  period,  manifested  a 
predeliction  for  the  sea,  and  as  he  persisted  in  his 
inclination,  his  father  at  last  deemed  it  proper  to 
gratify  him.  Hence  he  left  school  at  the  dawn  of 
the  Revolution,  and  instead  of  entering  a  fresh- 
man at  college,  he  entered  freshman  on  board  of  a 
letter  of  marque,  Captain  Frend,  and  made  his 
voyage  in  a  trip  to  Europe.  At  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, he  was  a  midshipman  on  board  the  state 
ship.  Protector,  of  twenty-six  guns,  Captain  John 
Foster  Williams,  in  1779.  On  her  first  cruise  he 
had  to  perform  his  part  in  a  hard  fought  action 
with  the  English  letter  of  marque  Duff,  carrying 
thirty-six  guns,  off  Newfoundland,  when  the  ene- 
my at  last  blew  up.  Scarcely  forty  of  the  crew 
were  saved.  During  his  second  cruise,  the  Pro- 
tector was  captured,  and  her  principal  officers 
sent  prisoners  to  England,  with  the  exception  of 
Preble,  who  was  released  at  New-York,  through 
the  influence  of  a  Colonel  Williani  Tyng,  his  fa- 
ther's intimate  friend.  As  soon  as  he  had  obtaiu€«d 
his  liberty,  he  returned  home. 
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Mr.  George  Williams,  the  late  first  Lieutenaut 
of  the  Protector,  having  been  appointed  to  com- 
miind  the  sloop  of  war  Winthrop,  then  fitting  out 
at  Boston,  Mr  Preble  entered  as  first  Lieutenant, 
and  continued  in  her  until  the  peace  of  1783, 
rendering  many  essential  services  in  the  line  of 
his  duty.  His  daring  courage  and  presence  of 
mind  in  the  midst  of  danger,  will  be  best  illustra- 
ted by  the  following  anecdote  : 

Captain  Little,  having  the  tender  of  an  English 
armed  brig,  which  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Penob- 
scot, was  advised  of  certain  circumstances,  which 
induced  him  to  attempt  her  capture  by  surprise. 
To  accomplish  this  object,  he  run  along  side  the 
brig  in  the  night,  and  had  forty  boarders  dressed 
in  white  freaks,  to  dis'inguish  them  from  the  ene- 
my. As  he  advanced,  he  was  taken  for  the  brig's 
tender,  hailed,  and  directed  to  run  aboard.  Lit- 
tle's reply  was,  that  he  ivas  coming  aboard. 

As  Little  came  alongside  the  brig.  Lieutenant 
Preble  and  fourteen  of  the  party  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  jumped  on  board  ;  but  the  rapidity 
of  the  vessel's  passage  prevented  the  remainder 
from  following.  Captain  Little,  finding  the  pre- 
cariousness  of  Preble's  situation,  hailed  him,  de- 
siring to  know,  if  he  would  not  have  more  men. 
His  reply,  indicative  of  great  presence  of  mind, 
was,  '*  No,  we  have  more  than  we  want ;  we  stand 
in  each  other's  way."  The  brig  being  within 
pistol  shot  of  the  shore,  the  chief  part  of  the  ene- 
my on  deck  leaped  over  board,  and  swam  to  land  ; 
who  were  followed  by  some,  who  made  their 
escape  through  the  cabin  windows.  The  ofiicers 
were  just  rising  as  Preble  entered  their  cabin  ;  he 
assured  them,  that  they  were  his  prisoners,  and 
that  any  resistance  would  be  vain  and  fatal  to 
them.  The  vessel  of  course  was  surrendered,  as 
was  supposed  to  superior  force.     Notwithstanding 
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a  brisk  cannonade  and  firing  of  musketry  from  a 
battery  on  shore,  FVeble  beat  his  prize  out  of  the 
harbour,  and  arrived  at  Boston,  without  injury. 
The  knowledge  of  this  gallant  achievement  greatly 
enhanced  his  reputation  as  a  naval  officer. 

From  the  peace  of  1783  to  the  year  1798,  he 
pursued  with  unblemished  reputation,  his  profes- 
sional career  in  the  mercantile  employment  with 
the  varied  success  generally  attendant  on  com- 
mercial enterprise.  About  this  period,  when  there 
was  every  appearance  of  immediate  hostilities 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  Congress 
determined  to  create  a  navy,  and  Mr.  Preble  was 
one  of  the  five  first  Lieutenants  appointed  for  the 
naval  establishment,  which  has  since  shed  so  much 
lustre  on  i:he  American  character  for  nautical  skill, 
daring  courage,  and  chivalrous  achievement. 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1798 — 9,  he  was  com- 
mander of  the  brig  Pickering,  in  which  he  made 
two  cruises;  and  in  17.99  he  was  promoted  to  be 
Captain,  and  had  the  command  of  the  Essex 
frigate,  of  thirty-six  guns.  With  this  frigate,  in 
company  with  the  frigate  Congress,  Captain  Sever, 
lie  sailed  for  Batavia,  in  January,  1800,  to  convoy 
the  American  homeward  bound  vessels,  trading  in 
the  Indian  seas.  The  day  after  leaving  port,  the 
two  frigates  parted  in  a  snow  storm  from  the  ship- 
ping under  convoy,  outwardly  bound.  The  Con- 
gress returned  dismasted  ;  the  Essex  proceeded, 
and  after  waiting  for  Captain  Sever  some  time, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  departed  for  Ba- 
tavia. Ere  and  after  he  arrived  at  that  port,  he 
made  two  cruises  of  a  fortnight  duration  each,  in 
the  straits  of  Sunda. 

In  June,  he  sailed  home^Vard  bound,  with  four- 
teen merchantmen,  valued  at  several  millions  of 
dollars.  From  these  he  separated  off  the  banks  of 
LaguUos,  in  a  severe  squall,  but  most  of  them  re- 
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joined  bim  at  St.  Helena,  from  whence  he  coii" 
voyed  them  out  of  danger.  Off  the  Isle  of  France 
or  Marautius,  he  gave  chas  to  a  French  corvette, 
which  escaped  in  a  calm  by  means  of  her  sweeps. — 
Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  Captain  Preble 
arrived  at  New- York.  Ill  health  induced  him 
afterwards  to  resign  to  Captain  Campbell,  the 
command  of  the  frigate  Adams,  destined  for  the 
Mediterranean.  Having  somewhat  recovered  from 
his  indisposition,  he  was,  in  May,  1803,  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  frigate  Constitution,  lying 
at  Boston,  with  orders  to  prepare  her  for  sea.  Jii 
June  a  squadron  destined  to  act  against  Tripoli, 
was  entrusted  to  his  direction.  The  naval  force 
consisted  of  seven  sail.  The  Constitution,  forty- 
four  guns  ;  Philadelphia,  forty-four  ;  A^s,  brig, 
eighteen ;  Syren,  Nautilus  and  Vix^n7  sixteen 
each ;  and  Enterprise,  fourteen.  Every  thing 
being  ready,  he  set  sail  for  the  object  of  his  desti- 
nation, on  the  13th  of  August.  Having  arrived 
at  Gibraltar,  where  he  was  apprised  of  the  unfa- 
vourable aspect  of  affaii's  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  Captain 
Bainbridge  detained  a  Moorish  cruiser  of  twenty- 
two  guns  and  one  hundred  men,  called  the  Mir- 
boka,  which  had  sailed  from  Tangier,  on  the  7th 
of  the  same  month.  On  board  this  vessel,  he 
found  among  her  papers,  an  unsigned  order  au- 
thorizing her  commander  to  cruise  against  the 
Americans.  From  that  circumstance,  as  well  as 
iier  having  captured  the  American  brig,  Celia, 
Captain  Bowen,  which  was  then  in  company. 
Captain  Bainbridge  deemed  the  Moorish  vessel 
to  be  good  prize,  and  restored  the  Celia  to  her 
proper  commander. 

The  last  of  May,  Captain  Rodgers  had  detained 
;he  Mishouda,  a  Tripolitan  vessel  under  Morocco 
colours.     She  had  a  passport  from  the  American 
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consul,  with  a  reserve  for  blockaded  ports.  She 
was  taken  attempting  to  go  into  Tripoli,  while 
Captain  Rodgers,  in  the  John  Adams,  was  kno  vu 
to  be  blockading.  On  board  her  were  guiTs  and 
other  contraband  articles  not  in  her,  when  she 
received  her  passport  at  Gibraltar;  also  twenty 
Tripoline  subjects  taken  in  at  Algiers.  The  ap- 
pearance was  that  she  had  been  taken  under  the 
Imperial  flag  for  the  purpose  of  being  restored  to 
our  enemy.  The  Emperor  denied  authorising 
the  attempt  of  the  Mishouda,  and  said  if  she  was 
given  up,  the  Captain  should  be  punished.  The 
Governor,  Hashash,  on  learning  the  capture  of 
the  Mirboka,  at  which  time  the  emperor  was  ab- 
sent, declared  she  acted  without  authority,  and  that 
war  was  not  intended.  At  the  same  time,  her 
Captain  certified  that  this  governor  gave  him  his 
orders.  Hasiiash  was,  and  continued  to  be  in  the 
confidence  of  Muley  Soliman. 

The  next  day  after  his  arrival.  Commodore 
Preble  wrote  to  the  Consul  Simpson  at  Tangier, 
desiring  him  to  assure  tlie  Moorish  court,  that  the 
United  States  wished  peace  with  his  Majesty,  if 
it  could  be  had  on  proper  terms — that  he  could 
not  suppose  the  Emperor's  subjects  would  dare 
to  make  war  without  his  permission ;  but  as  their 
authority  was  disavowed  by  the  Governor,  he 
should  punish  as  a  pirate  every  Moorish  cruiser, 
who  should  be  found  to  have  taken  an  Ame- 
rican. 

Commodore  Rodgers,  on  whom  the  command 
of  the  former  squadron  under  Morris  devolved, 
and  who  was  under  orders  to  return  to  the  United 
States  with  the  frigates  New-York  and  John 
Adams,  agreed  to  remain  a  hw  d&ys  on  the  sta- 
tion, and  to  join  Commodore  Preble  at  Tangier 
25 ay,  to  assist  in  efiecting  an  adjustment. 

On  the  17th,  taking  into  his  ship  the  principal 

TOL.  r.  2.5        , 
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Moorish  officers  of  the  two  prizes,  he  appeared 
with  the  Constitution  and  John  Adams  in  Tangier 
Bay,  hoisting  the  white  flag  in  token  of  peace,  but 
having  the  men  at  quarters.  Mr.  Simpson,  how- 
ever, was  not  permitted  to  come  on  board,  nor  to 
write  except  on  an  open  slip  of  paper  :  being  con- 
fined to  his  house,  with  two  sentinels  at  his  door. 

Another  act  of  hostility  had  been  done  at  Mog- 
adore,  by  an  order  to  detain  all  American  vessels, 
and  tl»e  actual  seizure  of  the  brig  Hannah  of  Sa- 
lem, Joseph  M.  Williams,  master. 

The  Commodore  determined  to  adopt  a  high 
lone  and  vigorous  measures.  He  observes,  in  his 
communications  to  the  government,  "  that  all  the 
Barbary  powers,  except  Algiers,  appear  to  have 
a  disposition  to  quarrel  with  us,  unless  we  tamely 
^submit  to  any  propositions  they  may  choose  to 
make.  Their  demands  will  increase,  and  be  such 
as  our  government  ought  not  to  comply  with. 
They  send  out  their  cruisers, — if  they  prove  suc- 
cessful, it  is  war,  and  we  must  purchase  peace, 
suffering  them  to  keep  all  they  have  taken  ;  and  if 
they  are  unfortunate,  and  we  capture  their  cruis- 
ers before  they  have  taken  any  thing  valuable,  it 
is  not  war,  although  the  orders  for  capturing  are 
found  on  board  ;  and  we  must  restore  all."  This 
he  believed  ought  not  to  be  suffered.  Under  these 
impressions  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  his  discre- 
tion, although  specific  instructions  on  this  subject 
were  not  given,  and  to  follow  his  own  ideas  on 
what  expediency  and  honour  required,  taking  a 
firm  attitude  towards  the  aggressor.  This  he 
would  have  done  and  risked  the  consequences,  if  he 
had  been  backed  by  no  other  force  than  that  of  his 
peculiar  squadron.  The  consent  of  Commodore 
Rodgers  to  co-operate  with  the  two  frigates  under 
bis  control,  left  no  room  for  question.  Our  con- 
Gul  believed  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  had  long 
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meditated  to  make  war,  as  soon  as  he  could  do  it 
with  a  prospect  of  impunit}^  It  was,  therefore^ 
essential  to  make  him  feel,  that  the  system  of  con- 
cession was  abandoned. 

Accordingly  the  Commodore  gave  orders  to 
his  squadron  to  bring  in  tor  examination,  all  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  Emperor  and  his  subjects  ; 
despatched  three  vessels  to  cruise  off  Mogadore, 
Salle  and  Zarachi,  and  one  off  Tetuan,  and  enter- 
ed the  bay  of  Tangier  at  several  times. 

That  the  Tripolitans  might  not  think  they  were 
forgotten,  he  despatched  the  Philadelphia  and 
Vixen  to  lie  before  Tripoli. 

The  consul,  Simpson,  made  representations  to 
the  Emperor,  before  and  after  the  arrival  of  Com- 
modore Preble.  The  answers  received  were  gen- 
eral, but  showed  that  if  he  had  authorized  war,  he 
was  now  prepared  to  disavow  it. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  when  his  Majesty  was 
expected,  he  anchored  with  the  Nautilus  in  com- 
pany, in  Tangier  bay — the  circular  battery  at  the 
town  W.  1-2  S.  1  1-2  miles  distant.  Here  he  re- 
mained, only  changing  his  gronnd  once  to  be 
nearer  the  town,  until  peace  was  concluded.  He 
was  joined  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6ih  by  the  fri- 
gates New-York  and  John  Adams.  The  ship  was 
kept  constantly  cleared  for  action,  and  the  men  at 
quarters  night  and  day.  On  the  6th,  his  Majesty 
arrived  with  a  great  body  of  troops,  horse  and 
foot,  estimated  at  five  thousand,  who  encamped 
on  the  beach  opposite  the  squadron. 

The  Commodore  was  careful  to  order  the  ship 
dressed,  and  a  salute  of  21  guns,  which  was  return- 
ed from  the  fort  with  an  equal  number,  as  was  the 
salute  of  the  other  frigates  in  the  morning  fol- 
lowing. 

A  present  of  bullocks,  sheep  and  fowls,  was 
ordered  for  the  squadron,  as  a  token  of  the  Em- 
peror's good  will. 
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On  the  8lh,  the  Emperor,  with  his  court  and  a 
large  body  of  troops,  visited  the  batteries  on  the 
bay  for  the  purpose  of  vievvingtlie  United  States' 
squadron,  when  the  Constitution  saluted  again 
with  twenty- one  guns — a  complement  with  whicli 
his  Mujesty  was  very  much  gratified.  The  pre- 
sent arriving  at  the  same  time,  it  was  acknow- 
ledged by  three  guns,  according  to  Moorish  cus- 
tom. The  following  day  the  consul  gave  notice, 
that  the  Emperor  had  given  orders  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Mogadore,  for  the  release  of  the  Amer- 
ican brig  detained  in  that  place,  and  that  Monday 
was  appointed  for  giving  an  audience  to  the  Com- 
modore and  consul. 

On  the  rUy  assigned,  the  11th,  the  Commodore, 
accompanied  by  Colonel  Lear,  Mr.  Morris,  as 
secretary,  and  two  midshipmen,  landed  at  Tan- 
gier for  the  proposed  audience.  He  believed 
there  was  no  danger  in  landing  ;  but  he  express- 
ed his  desire,  that  if  he  should  be  forcibly  detained, 
Uie  commanding  officer  on  board  should  not  en- 
ter into  treaty  for  his  release,  but  open  a  fire  upon 
the  town.  They  were  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  the  sovereign  through  a  double  file  of  guards. 
The  Commodore,  at  the  entrance,  was  requested, 
according  to  Moorish  custom,  in  such  cases,  to 
lay  aside  his  side  arms.  He  said  he  must  comply 
with  the  custom  of  his  own  country,  and  retain 
them,  which  was  allowed.  On  coming  into  the 
imperial  presence,  the  emperor  expressed  much 
sorrow  that  any  difference  had  arisen,  for  he  was 
at  peace  with  the  United  States.  He  disavowed 
having  given  any  hostile  orders  ;  said  he  would 
restore  ail  American  vessels  and  property  detain- 
ed in  consequence  of  any  act  of  his  governors, 
and  renew  and  confirm  the  treaty  made  with  his 
father  in  1786.  The  Commodore  and  Consul,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  promised  that  the 
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vessels  and  property  of  the  Emperor  should  be 
restored,  and  the  orclers  of  capture  revoked.  The 
Commodore  received  a  formal  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  1786,  and  a  letter  of  friendship  and 
peace  to  the  President,  signed  by  the  Emperor. 
Thus  by  the  happy  union  of  prudence  and  ener- 
gy, our  affairs  with  this  piratical  despot  were 
placed  in  a  better  condition  than  before  the  va- 
riance. 

The  Commodore  having  nothing  to  fear  from 
Morocco,  was  at  liberty  to  direct  his  principal 
attention  to  Tripoli.  The  season,  however,  was 
too  far  advanced  for  active  and  permanent  ope» 
rations  against  the  enemy.  Yet  this  officer  did 
not  indulge  himself  in  repose,  or  suffer  his  forces 
to  be  idle.  In  cruising,  vvhere  they  necessarily 
at  tliis  time  of  year  encountered  a  rough  sea  and 
tempestous  weather,  in  supplying  convoy,  and  in 
maintaining  the  blockade  of  Tripoli,  when  prac« 
ticable,  the  squadron  was  fully  and  arduously  em- 
ployed. The  Philadelphia  and  Vixen  had  beea 
ordered  to  the  coast  of  Tripoli.  The  Commodore 
now  formally  declared  the  blockade  of  that  place, 
and  sent  notice  of  the  fact  to  the  ministers  and 
consuls  of  the  United  States,  to  be  communicated 
to  the  respective  neutral  powers. — He  found  it 
expedient  to  go  to  Cadiz,  in  order  to  make  up 
his  complement  of  men,  and  procure  a  few  sup- 
plies not  to  be  obtained  at  that  time  at  Gibraltar. 
He  returned  from  Cadiz  on  the  6th  of  November, 
and,  after  making  a  suitable  disposal  of  his  force, 
proceeded  to  Algiers,  where  he  was  to  leave 
Colonel  l^ear,  the  Consul  general.  On  the  22d 
he  sailed  from  Algiers  for  Syracuse;  and  on  hi& 
voyage  was  informed  of  the  disastrous  loss  of  the 
Philadelfihia,  Captain  William  Bainbridge.  The 
following  is  a  brief  account  of  that  melancholy 
events  On  the  3lst  of  October,  after  pursuing  a 
25* 
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Tripollne  corsair  till  she  came  to  seven  fathoms 
water,  in  beating  off  she  ran  on  a  rock,  not  laid 
down  in  an}'  chart,  about  four  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  town.  Every  exertion  to  get  her  off 
proved  ineffectual.  Meanwhile  she  was  attacked  by 
numerous  gun-boats,  which  she  withstood  for  four 
hours,  whilst  the  careening  of  the  ship  made  the 
guns  totally  useless.  A  reinforcement  coming  off 
and  no  possible  means  of  resisting  them  appearing, 
the  Captain  submitted  to  the  horrid  necessity  of 
striking  to  his  barbarous  enemy.  In  forty  eight 
hours,  the  wind  blowing  in  shore,  the  Tripolitans 
were  able  to  get  off  the  frigate,  and  having  raised 
her  guns,  towed  her  into  the  harbour.  The  Com- 
modore apprehended  the  worst  from  this  diminu- 
tion of  his  force;  a  war  with  Tunis,  and  perhaps 
with  Algiers  ;  at  least  a  protraction  of  the  present 
war.  rte  was,  however,  induced  to  hope,  that 
government  would  repair  this  loss  by  another 
frigate  in  the  spiing,  and  would  also  furnish  him 
with  more  small  vessels  or  gun -boats. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  he  sailed  with  the 
Enterprise,  on  a  winter  cruise,  amidst  boisterous 
weather;  for  many  days  it  blew  a  gale.  On  the 
morning  of  the  23d,  the  Enierprise  captured  a 
lietch  in  sight  of  Tripoli.  She  was  under  Turkish 
colours,  and  navigated  by  Turks  and  Greeks  5 
but  had  on  board  two  Tripditan  officers  of  dis- 
tinction, a  son  of  one  of  the  officers,  a  number 
of  Tripoline  soldiers,  and  forty  or  more  blacks, 
men  and  women,  slaves  belonging  to  the  Bashaw 
and  his  subjects.  He  at  first  detei  mined  to  release 
the  vessel  and  men  claimed  by  the  Turkish  Cap- 
tain, and  retain  the  Tripolines,  about  60  in  number, 
as  prisoners  ;  hoping  they  would  afford  an  advan- 
tage in  negotiation,  and  perhaps  be  exchanged 
for  some  of  our  countrymen.  But  before  this 
determioation  was  eiecuied,  he  ascertained  that 
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the  Captain  had  been  active  in  talking  the  Phila- 
delphia. Having  received  on  board  this  xery 
vessel  one  hundred  Tripolitans,  arnjed  with  swords 
and  muskets,  and  substituted  the  colours  of  the 
enemy  for  bis  own,  be  assaulted  the  frigate,  and 
when  she  was  boarded,  plundered  the  officers. — - 
He  had,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  retaining  the 
vessel.  As  she  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  sent 
to  the  United  States,  he  transojitted  her  papers  to 
government,  and  sometime  after  had  her  apprais- 
ed, and  took  her  into  tbe  service  as  the  ketch  In- 
trepid. 

February  tbe  3d,  1804,  Lieutenant  Stephen 
Decatur,  with  seventy  volunteers  in  the  Intrepid, 
and  accompanied  by  the  S)ren,  sailed  for  Tri- 
poli, with  a  view  to  destroy  the  frigate  Philadel- 
phia. On  the  1 8th  tbe  service  was  accomplished 
in  the  most  gallant  manner.  Lieutenant  Decatur 
entered  the  harbour  of  Tripoli  in  tbe  night;  and 
laying  his  vessel  along  side  the  frigate,  boarded 
and  carried  her  against  all  opposition.  Tbe  as- 
sailants then  set  lire  to  her  and  left  her.  Sh« 
was  soon  in  a  complete  blaze,  and  was  totally 
consumed. 

From  this  time  till  the  bombardment  of  Tripo- 
li, the  Commodore  was  occupied  in  keeping  up 
the  blockade  .f  the  harbour,  and  in  making  pre- 
parations for  an  attack.  He  took  the  utmost 
pains  to  convey  supplies  and  information  to  Cap- 
tain Sainbridge,  and  his  officers  and  men  ;  and 
after  a  time,  by  means  of  the  good  offices  of  Sir 
Alf^xander  Ball,  succeeded.  He  tried  several 
times  U)  negotiate  for  a  ransom  and  treaty ;  but 
the  demands  of  the  regency  w'le  sometimes  ridi- 
culously extravagant,  and  when  lowest,  beyond 
what  he  thought  himself  permitted  to  accede  to. 
The  designs  of  warf-^re  he  bad  entertained  were 
checked  by  a  solicitude  for  the  release  of  his 
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countrymen ;  though  he  may  by  some  person?, 
perhaps,  be  thought  to  have  indulged  too  far  his 
aversion  to  the  payment  of  a  considerable  ransom. 
He  found  himself  a'ole  to  make  their  situation  as 
comfortable  as  the  nature  of  it  would  admit ;  and 
he  believed  that  the  infliction  of  suffering  and 
terror  when  the  time  should  come  upon  the  enemy, 
would  not  produce  any  long  continued  aggra- 
vation of  the  evils  of  their  condition,  whilst  it 
would  essentially  serve  his  country.  Indeed  after 
the  destruction  of  tlie  Philad.-  Iphia,  the  Bashaw 
at  first  affected  to  avenge  himjiclf  by  a  severer 
treatment  of  the  captives  ;  but  this  was  not  long 
persisted  in. 

When  the  first  consul  of  France,  in  March,  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Livingston,  directed  his  com- 
missary at  this  regency  to  mediate  for  their  re- 
lease, Mr.  Beaussier  undertot'k  the  office,  and  an- 
nouiiced  to  the  Commodore,  that  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousmd  dodars,  with  some  usual  gra- 
tuities, would  probably  effect  the  object,  and  that 
pf  rhaps  a  cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners 
nj'gijt  be  negotiated,  which  would  reduce  the 
sum.  The  Commodore  did  not  think  himself 
autliorized  to  agree  to  these  terms,  and  never 
would  go  biyond  eighty  thousand  j  not  that  the 
amount  was  important,  except  on  principal,  and 
as  it  might  affect  our  relations  with  the  other 
Barbary  p  wers.  From  firsc  to  last,  it  was  a  point 
of  hon"ur  with  the  Bashaw,  not  to  give  up  the 
American  captives  for  a  less  sum  than  had  been 
usu.'diy  received  from  most  of  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, m  similar  cases.  But  he  was  glad  at  last  to 
accept  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  salislied  no  doubt, 
that  our  naval  arnjan»ent  would  be  coeval  at  least 
with  his  hostility,  if  not  at  all  times  equally  ac- 
tive d\ul  Ibrniiddble  ;  but  especially  at  that  mo- 
ment  apprehensive  tiiat   his   brother's   Geaera!,, 
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Eaton,  if  not  disarmed  by  negotiation  would  re- 
instate Hamet  in  the  sovereignty  of  Tripoli. 

On  the  first  of  April,  the  Commodore  went  to 
display  his  force  at  Tunis;  where  he  found  a 
Tripoline  polacre  dismantled,  having  been  block- 
aded for  sixteen  days  by  Captain  Decatur.  The 
Bey  of  Tunis  had,  for  some  time,  been  uneasy,  at 
his  treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  insisted  that 
the  Commodore  should  land  and  satisfy  him  for 
some  property  alleged  to  be  unlawfully  seized  by 
the  former  squadron.  The  Commodore  made 
answer  that  it  was  not  his  business,  and  that  he 
must  put  to  sea.  He  found  it  necessary  to  watch 
Tunis  during  the  whole  of  his  command.  In  the 
spring,  he  took  another  prize,  a  Tripoline  ;  and 
upon  the  presumption  of  her  being  condemnedj 
she  was  estimated,  equipped,  put  in  commission, 
and  called  the  Scourge. 

Finding  that  the  expected  force  did  not  arrive 
from  the  United  States,  our  officer  resolved  to  en- 
deavour to  make  some  use  of  the  friendship  of  Na- 
ples. Although  he  was  without  diplomatic  au- 
thority,  the  minister,  General  Acton,  from  person- 
al regard  and  good  will  to  the  service,  favoured 
his  application  to  the  king,  and  the  Commodore 
obtained  as  a  friendly  loan  to  the  United  States, 
six  gun  boats  and  two  bomb  vessels,  completely 
fitted  for  service,  also  liberty  to  ship  twelve  or 
fifteen  Neapolitans  to  serve  under  our  flag  in  each 
boat. 

With  this  addition  to  his  armament,  on  the  21  st 
July,  he  joined  the  detachment  off  Tripoli,  where 
his  force  consisted  of  the  Constitution,  44  guns, 
the  brigs  Argus  and  Syren,  18  guns  each,  the 
Scourge — the  sc4^ooners  Vixen  and  Nautilus,  16 
guns  each,  and  the  Enterprise,  14. 

The  enemy  had  on  his  castle  and  several  bat- 
teries, one  hundred  and  lil\een  guns  ;  fifty-five  ef 
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which  were  heavy  battering  brass  cannon  ;  the 
others  long  eighteen  and  twelve  pounders  i  nine- 
teen gun- boats,  with  each  a  long  brass  eighteen 
or  twenty- fom*  pounder  in  the  bow,  and  two  how- 
itzers abaft.  He  had  two  schooners  of  eight  guns 
each,  a  brig  of  ten,  and  two  gallies,  having  each 
foui^  guns.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  Turkish 
garrison,  stationed  upon  the  fortifications,  and 
the  crews  of  tiie  boats  and  armed  vessels  compu- 
ted at  about  three  thousand,  the  Bashaw  had  call- 
ed in  to  the  defence  of  the  city  more  than  twenty 
thousand  Arnbs. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  the  squadron  was  at  noon, 
within  two  or  three  mites  of  their  batteries.  The 
Commodore  observing  that  several  of  the  enemy's 
boats  had  taken  a  station  without  the  reef  of 
rocks,  which  covers  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
about  two  miles  from  its  bottom,  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  made  signal 
for  the  squadron  to  come  within  speaking  dis- 
tance, when  he  communicated  to  the  several  com- 
manders his  intention  of  attacking  the  shipping 
and  batteries.  The  gun  and  mortar  boats  were 
immediately  manned  and  prepared  to  cast  off.  At 
half  past  one  o'clock  the  squadron  stood  for  the 
batteries — at  two,  cast  off  the  gun-boats  ;  at  half 
past  two,  signal  for  the  bombs  and  boats  to  ad- 
vance and  attack,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  after,  sig- 
nal was  given  for  general  action.  It  was  com- 
menced by  the  bombs  throwing  shells  into  the 
town.  In  an  instant  the  enemy's  lines  opened 
a  tremendous  fire  from  not  less  than  two  hundred 
guns,  which  was  promptly  returned  by  the  whole 
squadron,  now  within  musket  shot  of  the  principal 
batteries. 

At  this  moment  Captain  Decatur,  with  three 
gun-boats  attacked  the  enemy's  eastern  division 
coasisting  of  nine.     He  was  soon  in  the  centre  of 
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them,  and  the  fire  of  grape,  langrage  and  mus- 
Jtetry  was  changed  to  a  deadly  personal  combat 
with  the  baj^onet,  spear,  sabre  and  tomahawk.  It 
would  be  impossible  in  our  narrow  limits  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  gallant  exploits  of  our  coun- 
trymen upon  this  trying  occasion.  The  Turks 
fought  with  desparation,  Decatur  took  two  of 
their  boats,  in  which  there  were  thirty-three  offi- 
cers and  men  killed,  and  twenty-seven  made  pri- 
soners, of  whom  nineteen  were  severely  wounded. 

Lieutenant  Trippe  boarded  one  of  the  large 
boats  with  only  a  midshipman,  Mr.  Jonathan  Hen- 
ley, and  nine  men.  His  boat  falling  off  before 
any  more  could  join  him,  he  was  left  to  conquer 
or  perish,  with  the  fearful  odds  of  eleven  to  thirty- 
six.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  the  enemy  was 
subdued  ;  fourteen  of  them  lost  their  lives  and 
twenty-two  submitted  to  be  prisoners ;  Lieutenant 
Trippe  received  eleven  sabre  wounds,  some  of 
which  were  deep  and  dangerous.  Mr.  Henley 
at  this  rencountre  displayed  a  valour  joined  to  a 
<:oolness  that  would  have  honoured  a  vetei-an. 
Lieutenant  Bainbridge  had  his  lateen  yard  shot 
away,  which  baffled  his  utmost  exertions  to  get 
along  side  the  enemy's  boats;  but  his  active  and 
well  directed  fire  within  musket  shot  was  very  ef- 
fective. 

Captain  Somers  was  not  able  to  fetch  far 
enough  to  windward  to  co-operate  with  Decatur. 
But  he  bore  down  upon  the  leeward  division  of 
the  enemy,  and  with  his  single  boat  within  pistol 
shot  attacked  five  full  manned  boats,  defeated 
and  drove  them  in  a  shattered  condition,  and 
with  the  loss  of  many  lives  under  shelter  of  the 
rocks. 

The  two  bomb  vessels  kept  their  station,  al- 
though often  covered  with  the  spray  of  the  sea  oc- 
casioned by  the  enemy's  shot.  They  kept  up  a  con- 
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Slant  fire,  and  threw  a  great  number  of  shells  inti> 
the  town.  Five  of  the  enemy's  gun-boats  and 
two  gallies  coix]pi>5ing  their  centre  divtsien,  sta- 
tioned withm  the  rocks,  joined  b^^  the  boats  which 
bad  been  driven  in,  and  reinforced,  twice  attemp- 
ted to  sow  out  and  surmund  aur  gun-boats  and 
prizes.  They  were  as  oft»-n  foiled  by  ihe  vigilance 
of  the  Commodole,  who  gave  signal  to  the  brigs 
and  schooners  to  cover  them,  wiiich  was  promptly 
attended  to  by  these  vessels,  all  of  which  were 
gallantly  conducted,  and  annoyed  the  enemy  ex- 
ceedingly. The  fire  of  the  Constitution  had  its 
ample  share  in  this  bombardment.  It  kepi  the 
flotilla  in  constant  disorder,  and  produced  no  in- 
considerable eS'ect  on  shore. 

At  half  past  four,  the  wind  inclining  to  the 
Jiorthward,  and  at  the  same  time  the  enemy's  flo- 
tilla having  retreated  behind  coverts,  which  shield- 
ed them  from  our  shot,  whilst  our  people  were 
necessarily  much  exhausted  by  two  hours  and  a 
half  severe  exertion,  signal  was  giv(;n  for  tiie  gun- 
boats and  bombs  to  retire  from  action  ;  and  im- 
mediately after  for  the  brigs  and  schooners  to 
take  the  gun-boats  and  their  prizes  in  tow,  which 
was  handsomely  executed,  the  whole  covered  by 
a  heavy  fire  from  the  Constitution.  In  fifteen 
minutes,  the  whole  squadron  was  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  enemy's  shot,  and  the  Commodore  hauled 
off  to  give  tow  to  the  bomb-ketches. 

On  board  the  frigate  not  a  man  was  killed. — 
The  other  vessels  and  boats  suffered  in  their  rig- 
ging and  had  sundry  men  wounded,  but  lost  none 
except  Lieutenant  Decatur,  the  brother  of  the 
jQaptain  Decatur,  so  conspicuous  in  this  war.  Se- 
veral circumstances  explain  this  impunity  of  our 
squadron.  Where  the  engagement  was  close  as 
with  the  boats,  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack  as 
well  as  our  more  dexterous  use  of  the  weapons  of 
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'iestructlon  overpowered  and  appalled  tlie  ene- 
my. The  barbarians  are  unskilful  gunners.  The 
shower  oi"  grape-shot  annoyed  and  discomposed 
them  in  the  application  of  what  little  skill  they 
possessed. 

Ver}^  dilTerent  was  the  result  of  this  conflict  to 
the  enemy.  The  American  fire  vv'as  not  an  empty 
peal,  but  a  messenger  of  death  in  everv  direc- 
tion. The  three  captured  boats  had  one  hundred 
and  three  men  on  board,  forty-seven  of  whom 
were  killed,  twenty-six  wounded,  and  thirty  only 
remained  lit  for  duty.  Three  other  boats  were 
sunk  with  their  entire  crews,  and  the  decks  of  their 
vessels  in  the  harbour  were  swept  of  numbers.-— 
Many  guns  of  the  forts  were  dismounted  and  the 
town  was  considerably  damaged. 

This  attack  on  Tripoli  displayed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  penetration  and  energy  of  the  Com- 
modore, and  his  power  of  inCusing  his  own  spirit 
of  heroism  into  hisotlicers  and  men.  This  achieve- 
ment, as  might  be  expected,  made  a  powerful 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  enemy.  Tne  burn- 
ing of  the  Philadelphia  could  not  fail  to  make 
the  Bashaw  and  his  people  apprehend  som^tliing 
serious  from  the  present  Commander.  When 
the  squadron  was  se^n  standing  in,  however,  he 
affected  contempt,  and  surveying  them  from  his 
palace,  observed,  '*  they  will  mark  their  distance 
for  tacking;  they  are  a  sort  of  Jews,  wiio  have 
no  notion  of  fighting."  The  palace  and  terraces 
of  the  houses  were  covered  with  spectators,  to 
see  the  chastisement  the  Bashaw's  boats  would 
give  the  squadron,  if  they  approached  too  near. 
This  exultation  was  very  transient ;  for  the  battle 
was  scarcely  joined,  when  no  one  was  seen  on 
■shore,  except  on  the  batteries.  An  intelligent  of- 
ficer of  the  Philadelphia,  then  in  captivity,  ob- 
served, that  the  Turks   asked  if  those  mer.  th?.t 
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fought  SO,  were  Americans  or  infernals  in  christiaii 
shape,  sent  to  destroy  the  sons  of  the  prophet. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  the  Commodore  prevail- 
ed on  a  French  privateer,  which  had  left  Tripoli 
that  morning,  to  return  with  fourteen  wounded 
Tripolines,  whose  wounds  had  been  carefully 
dressed,  and  whom  the  Commodore  sent  with  a 
letter  to  the  Bashaw's  minister.  These  prison- 
ers, it  is  said,  informed  the  Prince  that  the  Amer- 
icans in  battle  were  fiercer  than  lions  ;  but  in  the 
treatment  of  their  captives  were  even  more  kind 
than  Musselmen.  On  the  Tth  the  privateer  re- 
turned with  a  letter  from  the  French  consul,  sig- 
nifying, that  ihe  Bashaw  had  very  much  lowered 
his  tone  ;  and  would  probably  treat  on  reasonable 
terms.  But  nothing  satisfactory  being  proposed 
hy  the  enemy,  and  the  terms  intimated  being  high- 
er than  the  Commander  was  authorized  to  make, 
he  prepared  for  a  second  attack.  At  half  past 
two  the  assault  was  made.  Within  two  hours  six 
of  the  seven  guns  were  silenced.  Forty-eight 
shells  and  about  five  hundred  round  shot,  twenty- 
four  pounders,  were  thrown  into  the  town  and  bat- 
teries, when  between  five  and  six  p.  m.  the  squa- 
dron retired  from  action.  During  the  engage- 
ment, the  enemy's  gun-boats  and  gallics  manoeu- 
vred to  gain  a  position  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
ours;  but  the  larger  vessels  were  so  arranged  as 
to  defeat  their  design.  The  loss,  this  day,  was 
twenty-two  killed  and  six  wounded,  tv/o  of  them 
mortally. 

At  eight  in  the  evening,  the  John  Adams,  Cap- 
tain Chauncey,  joined  the  squadron.  By  him, 
the  Commodore  had  the  first  official  notice,  that 
four  frigates  were  on  their  passage  to  reinforce  his 
detachment.  At  the  same  time  also,  he  learned,  that 
by  the  appointment  of  a  senior  officer  to  one  of 
ihe  frigates,  he  would  be  superseded  in  the  com- 
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mand.  The  government  were  highly  satisfied 
with  the  Commodore,  but  they  had  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  Captains,  juniors  to  Preble,  to  supply 
all  the  frigates  sent  out  ;  and  they  did  not  think 
the  saving  of  his  feelings  would  justify  the  crea- 
tion of  any  others.  Had  they,  however,  known 
or  anticipated  his  brilliant  success  at  this  time, 
they  would  probably  have  ventured  upon  promo- 
ting one  or  two  of  the  gallant  Lieutenants  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  order  to  keep  the  Commodore 
in  the  chief  command. 

As  the  frigates  were  to  sail,  four  days  after  the 
John  Adams,  further  operations  were  suspended 
in  expectation  of  their  arrival.  No  assistance 
could  be  received  from  this  frigate,  as  her  guns 
had  been  stowed  by  the  kelson,  and  their  car- 
riages put  awa}^  into  the  other  frigates,  to  make 
room  for  her  cargo,  she  being  sent  out  as  a  trans- 
port. 

On  the  9th,  Commodore  Preble,  in  the  brig 
Argus,  reconnoitered  the  harbour.  The  next 
day,  a  flag  of  truce  was  seen  flying  on  the  castle. 
The  Commodore  sent  a  boat  on  shore,  which  was 
not  permitted  to  land,  but  returned  with  a  letter 
from  the  French  Consul  advising  the  Commodore 
that  the  Bashaw  would  accept  five  hundred  dol- 
lars each  for  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners  and  ter- 
minate the  war  without  any  consideration  or  an- 
nuity for  peace. 

The  amount  of  the  demand  was  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftv  thousand  dollars,  which  the  Com- 
modore rejected,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  captives, 
and  to  save  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  ofiered 
eighty  thtmsand,  and  ten  thousand  for  pr.  sents. 
After  beginning  to  treat  with  the  French  connnis- 
sary  general,  the  Bashaw  suspended  the  neg<.tia- 
tion,  saying  he  would  wait  the  result  of  another 
attack.     On  the  night  of  the  23d.  the  jjomb  ves- 
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sels  under  protection  of  the  gun-boats  were  seni 
in  to  bombird  the  town.  The  bombardmeni 
comnjenctd  at  two  a.  m.  and  continued  lili  day 
light,  but.  as  it  was  subsequently  ascertained,  with- 
out much  eliect. 

On  the  27th,  the  weather  provino;  favourable, 
the  Conimodore  stood  in  for  Tripoli,  and  an- 
chored liis  ship  two  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Fort 
Engli:5h  ;  the  light  vessels  keeping  under  way. — 
A  number  of  liis  officers  and  D:»any  of  the  seaman 
being  employed  in  the  boats,  Captain  Chauncey 
and  sever;.!  of  iiis  officers  with  about  seventy  sea- 
men, volunteered  their  services  on  board  the 
Constitution. 

Tlie  gun-boats  accorripanied  by  the  Siren,  Ar- 
gus, Vixen,  Nautilus,  Enterprise,  r.r.d  boats  of 
the  squadron,  anchored  at  three  in  the  morning 
within  pistol  shot  of  the  enemy's  lines,  with  springs 
on  their  cables,  and  commenced  a  brisk  fire  on 
their  shipping,  town,  batteries,  and  castle,  which 
was  warmly  returned.  The  ships'  boats  remained 
with  the  gun-boats  to  assist  in  boarding  tlie  flotil- 
la in  case  it  should  come  out,  and  the  brigs  and 
schooners  were  kept  under  way  to  harass  the 
enemy^  or  to  assist  the  gun-boats.  At  day-light, 
apprehensive  that  the  ammunition  in  the  gun- 
boats, must  be  nearly  exhausted,  the  Commodore 
weighed  anchor,  and  made  signal  for  the  gun- 
boats to  retire  from  action.  When  arrived  within 
a  sure  distance,  he  opened  his  battery  with  round 
and  grape  shot,  upon  thirteen  gun-boats  and  gal- 
lics, which  were  closely  engaged  with  ours  ;  sunk 
one  of  them  ;  disabled  two,  and  put  the  rest  to 
flight.  He  continued  running  in,  until  within 
inusket  shot  of  the  batteries ;  when  he  hove  to, 
fned  three  hundred  round  shot,  besides  grape  and 
camiister,  into  the  Bashaw's  castle,  the  town  and 
batteries.     He  silenced  the  castle,  and  two  of  the 
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batteries,  and  a  little  after  six  hauled  off.  The 
gun-boats  fired  four  hundred  round  shot,  besides 
grape  and  cannister,  with  evident  effect. 

The  French  commissary  now  renewed  the  ne- 
gotiation for  peace  ;  but  it  was  broken  off  in  con- 
sequence, as  he  tliought,  of  one  of  the  squadron 
approaching  the  harbour  as  a  carte),  which  he 
said  was  interpreted  by  the  ignorant  and  mis- 
trustful Bashaw  as  a  proof  of  discouragement  on 
the  part  of  the  invader. 

On  the  third  of  September,  the  bomb  ketches 
being  repaired,  as  well  as  the  damages  sustained 
by  the  other  vessels  in  the  action  of  the  27th,  the 
squadron  was  again  rfeady  and  disposed  for  ano- 
ther attack  on  the  town  and  batteries.  Between 
three  and  four  o'clock,  the  action  commenced  and 
soon  became  generxal.  But  the  wind  veering  to 
the  northward  and  beginning  to  blow  fresh  at 
half  post  four  p.  m.  he  gave  signal  to  retire  from 
action  under  cover  of  the  Constitution.  In  this 
engagement,  although  the  frigate  and  vessels 
wc  re  much  damaged,  not  a  man  was  lost.  The 
bomb  vessels  (commanded  by  Lieutenant  Robin- 
son, had  all  her  shrouds  shot  away,  and  was  so 
shattered  in  the  hull  as  to  be  kept  above  water 
with  difficulty.  The  x\rgus  received' a  thirty  two 
pound  shot  in  her  hull,  which  cut  away  a  bower 
cable,  as  it  entered,  and  which  so  checked  its  velo- 
city, that  it  fell  upon  deck  without  doing  injury. 

The  Commodore  had,  for  some  time,  contem- 
plated sending  a  fire  ship  into  the  harbour  to  des- 
troy the  flotilla,  and,  at  the  same  time,  throw  a 
quantity  of  iihells  into  the  town.  Captain  Somers 
volunteered  in  this  service,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Lieutenants  Wadsworth  and  Israel,  fitted  out 
the  ketch  Intrepid  for  this  expedition.  An  hun- 
dred barrels  of  gun-powder,  and  one  hundred  and 
Sfty  fixed  shells  were  placed  in  the  hold^  with  fu- 
27,* 
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ses  and  combustibles  so  applied  as  to  fire  them 
without  endangering  the  retreat  of  the  adventu- 
rers. On  the  evening  of  4ih  September,  Captain 
Soniers  chose  two  fast  rowing  boats  from  the 
squadron  to  bring  off  the  people,  after  having 
fired  the  vessel.  His  own  boat  was  manned  by 
four  seamen  from  the  Nautilus,  with  Lieutenant 
Wadsworth,  and  six  men  from  the  Constitution. 
At  eiglit,  they  parted  from  tiie  squadron  and  stood 
into  the  harbour,  convoyed  by  the  Argus,  Vixeu 
and  Nautilus,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
battei'ies.  Having  gained  the  inner  harbour,  and 
got  near  to  the  point  of  destination,  she  was  board- 
ed and  carried  by  two  gallies  of  one  hundred  men 
each.  At  this  moment,  she  exploded.  The  effect 
was  awful.  Every  battery  was  silenced  and  not 
a  gun  was  fired  afterwards  during  the  night.— 
Captain  Somers  is  said  to  have  declared  to  a. 
friend,  that  in  case  he  should  be  boarded,  he 
would  not  be  captured.  There  is  every  reason  to. 
believe,  that  on  the  enemy  proving  successful,  the 
Captain  seized  a  quick  match  and  touched  a  train, 
which  communicated  instant  fire  to  the  mine— by 
which  he  and  his  companions  found,  with  the  ene- 
my, a  common  death. 

Nothing  occurred  after  this,  till  the  two  squa- 
drons joined  on  the  9th  of  September.  Here  en- 
ded Mr.  Prebk's  command,  so  honourable  to 
himself,  and  in  both  its  immediate  and  distant  con- 
sequences important  to  his  country. 

All  joined  in  the  suffrage  to  the  distinguished 
merits  of  the  Commodore.  His  holiness  the  Pope,^ 
i^  said  to  hdvp  remarked  that  he  had  done  more 
towards  humbling  the  anli-christian  barbarians  oa 
that  coast,  than  all  the  christian  states  had  ever 
done.  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  in  a  letter  of  Septembec 
20ih,  said  "  I  beg  to  repeat  my  congratulation  oa 
tbe  services  you  have  rendered  your  couatry,  an^ 
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the  hair-breadth  escapes  jou  have  had  in  setting 
a  distinguished  example.  Their  braverj  and  en- 
terprise are  worthy  a  great  and  rising  nation. — = 
If  1  were  to  offer  my  opinion,  it  would  be  that  you 
have  done  weii  not  to  purcliase  a  peace  with  the 
enemy.  A  few  brave  men  have,  indeed,  been  sa- 
crificed, but  they  could  not  have  fallen  in  a  better 
eause,  and  I  even  conceive  it  advisable  to  risk 
more  lives  rather  than  to  submit  to  terms,  which 
might  encourage  the  Barbary  states  to  add  fresh 
demands  and  insults.'* 

After  the  squadron  joined,  the  Commodore  ob- 
tained leave  to  return  home,  which  he  was  the 
more  willing  to  do,  as  it  would  give  the  command 
of  a  frigate  to  Captain  Decatur.  The  officers 
joined  in  an  address  to  their  late  Commander, 
containing  the  strongest  expressions  of  attachmeaJ 
and  respect.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
voted  the  thanks  of  the  nation  and  an  emblemati- 
<2al  medal,  which  were  presented  by  the  Fresidenti 
with  emphatic  declarations  of  esteem  and  admi- 
Fation. 

When  the  Commodore  retui'ned,  he  was  receiv- 
ed and  treated  every  where  with  distinguished  at- 
tention. His  countrymen  showed,  that  th<~y  were 
proud  of  his  fame,  and  grateful  for  his  services.-— 
From  this  time,  he  was  much  consulted  and  em- 
ployed by  the  government  in  the  management  o^ 
their  naval  concerns — peace  was  the  next  year 
made  with  Tripoli,  and  the  prisoners  ransomed— 
and  our  navy  was  not  again  wdered  abroad. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  18C6,  the  healtii' 
of  Mr.  Preble  began  to  decline.  It  was  the  same 
complaint,  a  debility  of  the  digestive  organs,  un- 
der which  he  was  near  sinking  a  few  years  before.. 
For  many  months,  he  struggled  with  his  disorder^ 
indulging  a  hope  of  recovering  till  within  ten  days, 
of  his  death.    Finding  that  the  iaveteracy  of  hh^ 
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malady  bid  defiance  to  medical  skill,  he  resolved 
on  a  water  excursion  as  a  last  experiment.  On 
Sunday  tlie  9th  of  August,  1807,  he  went  on  board 
a  packet  and  stood  out  to  sea,  but  finding  no  re- 
lief, he  returned  on  the  Thursday  following,  sen- 
sible that  the  hour  of  his  dissolution  was  approach- 
ing. In  the  view  of  this  event  he  displayed  that 
fortitude,  which  became  his  character,  and  his 
exit  was  in  full  correspondence  with  his  life.  He 
breathed  his  last  on  Tuesday  the  25th  of  August, 
1807,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Portland  united  in  every  mark  of  respect 
to  his  remains.  On  the  day  of  his  funeral,  busi- 
ness was  suspended,  the  colours  were  displayed 
at  half  mast  from  the  shipping  in  the  harbour, 
and  he  was  interred  with  military  honours  and 
the  ceremonies  of  religion  and  masonry. 

On  the  intelligence  cf  his  death  reaching  Wash- 
ington, the  firing  of  minute  guns  and  other  marks 
of  naval  mourning  were  ordered  in  testimon^^  of 
the  honour  due  to  tlie  memory  of  a  patriot  and 
hero  :  and  of  the  unfeigned  sorrow  produced  by 
his  death.  ^ 

The  person,  air,  and  countenance  of  Commo- 
dore Preble  answered  to  bis  character.  His  f<f^a- 
tures  expressed  strong  passions  along  with  manl}' 
and  generous  feelings.  His  attitude  was  erect,- 
yet  easy  and  natural,  his  step  firu),  and  liis  whole 
appearance  and  pf)rt  were  noble  and  command^ 
ing.  In  the  calm  of  domestic  life  and  society  of 
his  equals  he  was  placid  and  affectionate;  in  the 
exercise  of  authority  perempertory  and  rigid. 
But  though  he  made  himself  feared,  and  might  be 
thought  sometimes  imperious  and  severe,  yet  he 
retailed  a  strong  'interest  in  the  affections  of  his 
officers  and  men,  who  were  convinced  of  tiie  good- 
ness of  his  disposition  and  the  sincerity  of  hi^ 
friendship. 
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COMMODORE 

THOMAS  TRUXTUl^r. 

The  father  of  Captain  Truxtun  was  an  eminent 
counsellor  of  the  bar,  in  the  then  colony  of  New- 
York,  and  resided  on  Long  or  Nassau  Island, 
y/here  the  Commodore  was  born  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1755.  Having  lost  his  father  at  an 
early  age,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  John 
Troup,  Esq.  of  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  a  gcnile- 
Mfian  well  knov^^n  in  the  annals  of  the  war  between 
France  and  England,  preceding  the  American 
revolution.  The  sea  was  his  favouiite  element. 
At  twelve  years  of  age,  he  first  embarked  in  his 
35 aval  career,  under  a  Captain  Joseph  Holmes,  in 
the  ship  Pitt,  bound  for  Bristol,  England.  The 
next  year,  he  sailed  under  a  Captain  Chambers^ 
in  the  London  trade.  While  yet  in  his  novitiate 
he  v*ras  impressed  on  board  of  an  English  ship  of 
war  of  sixty-four  guns,  during  the  dispute  with 
Spain,  about  the  Falkland  Islands,  from  which 
ship  he  was  afterwards  released,  through  the  in- 
iiuence  of  some  friends  in  power.  The  Comman- 
der of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ship.  Prudent,  from 
which  he  was  discharged,  used  ev^ery  persuasion 
to  induce  him  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the 
crown,  with  the  strongest  assurances,  that  every 
exertion  should  be  used  for  his  speedy  promotion, 
but  without  effect,  as  he  immediately  returned  to 
the  ship  and  service  from  which  he  had  been  im 
pressed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  struggle 
he  forthwith  embarked  in  the  cause  of  the  colo- 
nies, against  the  unjust  oppression  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  early  in  1775  had  the  command  of  an 
armed  vessel,  with  which  he  cruised  against  the 
encmv  with  srreai  success.     In    these  cruises,  the 
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United  States  were  much  benefitted  by  the  quan- 
tities of  powder,  which  were  found  on  board  his 
prizes,  of  which  articles  they  were  greatly  in  want. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  when  on  a 
vo3'age  to  St.  Eustatia,  a  Dutcli  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  a  letter  of  marque,  of  which  he  was  half 
owner,  he  was  captured  off  the  Island  of  St.  Chris- 
topher's, his  vesssel  condemned,  and  himself  re- 
leased under  the  provisions  of  the  general  res- 
training act,  of  fhe  British  Pai'liament.  From  St. 
Christopher's,  he  went  to  St.  Eustatia,  and  thence 
to  Philadelphia.  His  next  cruise  was  in  the  capaci- 
ty of  first  Lieutenant  of  the  private  armed  ship, 
Congress,  which  was  just  equipping  for  sea. 
During  the  envly  part  of  the  winter,  of  1776,  this 
vessel,  in  company  with  another  private  armed 
vessel,  called  the  Chance,  fitted  out,  at  the  same 
time,  made  several  prizes  off  the  Havanna,  which 
"Were  very  valuable  home  bound  Jamaica  ships, 
going  through  the  Gulph  of  Florida.  He,  as  prize- 
master,  brought  one  of  them  safe  into  the  port  of 
Bedford,  Massachusetts.  In  June  of  the  same  year, 
while  the  harbor  of  New-York  was  blockaded  by 
the  Britisli  fleet,  previous  to  its  evacuation  by  the 
Americans,  he  made  his  way  to  sea,  ihrough  the 
Long  Island  Sound,  in  a  vessel  called  the  Inde- 
pendence, fitted  out  by  himself  and  Isaac  Sears, 
Esq.  and  placed  under  his  command  Off  the 
Azores  or  Western  Isles,  he  made  several  pi'izes, 
of  which  three  were  large  and  valuable  ships, 
forming  a  part  of  the  windward  island  fleet,  under 
convoy.  One  of  these  prizes  carried  more  ^uns 
and  men  than  his  vessel.  The  proud  Englishmen, 
notwithstanding  their  vaunted  natural  prowess, 
were  obliged  to  strike  their  colours  to  an  inferior 
force.  Truxtun  next  directed  his  course  to  tiie 
British  channel,  in  the  ship  Mars,  of  twenty  guns, 
where  be   made  a  number  of  prizes,  several  of 
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vvliich  he  sent  into  Qaiberon  bay.  The  French 
court  from  a  desire  to  lessen  the  strength  of 
a  rival  power,  had  for  some  time  lent  a  secret 
aid  to  the  revolting  colonies,  yet  it  had  not  man- 
ifested their  hostile  intentions  so  openly  as  to  in- 
duce the  recal  of  the  British  minister  from  Ver- 
sailles. Hence,  upon  the  reception  of  these  prizes, 
into  a  French  port,  the  British  ambassador,  Lord 
Slormont,  made  a  strong  remonstrance  to  the 
cabinet,  protesting  against  the  admission  of  Ame- 
rican armed  vessels  and  prizes  into  the  ports  of 
France,  but  without  effect.  Truxtun,  after  this 
cruise,  domiciliated  himself  in  Philadelphia,  from 
which  port  he  sailed  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war,  commanding  vessels,  of  which  he  was  in  gen- 
eral part  owner.  His  cruises  were  generally 
successful. 

When  commanding  the  St.  James,  of  20  guns, 
and  one  hundred  men,  on  a  voyage  to  France  with 
Thomas  Barclay,  Esq.  the  Consul  General  from 
the  revolted  colonies  to  that  country,  a  passenger 
on  board,  he  fell  in  with  a  British  private  ship 
of  war,  mounting  32  guns  and  a  proportionate 
number  of  men,  consequently  nearly  double  his 
force.  After  a  severe  and  close  engagement,  the 
enemy  was  obliged  to  sheer  off,  and  was  afterwards 
towed  into  New-York  in  a  very  crippled  state. 
The  late  Secretary  of  the  navy,  William  Jones, 
Esq.  acted  as  Captain  Truxtun's  third  Lieutenant, 
and  conducted  himself  during  the  whole  engage- 
ment  with  such  distinguished  bravery  that  he  was 
shortly  after  promoted  to  a  first  Lieutenancy.  In 
this  vessel,  Truxtun  returned  safe  to  Philadelphia 
with  a  most  valuable  cargo.  He  used  every  means 
in  his  power  to  harass  the  enemy  on  the  ocean, 
during  every  period  of  the  war,  and  constantly 
evinced  the  most  consummate  skill  and  undaunted 
r-ourage ;  and  his  exertions  were  almost  universally 
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crowned  with  complete  success.     He  likewise,   hi 
two  instances,  nistin^uished  himself  on  land. 

On  the  relu'-n  of  peace,  he  continued  his  pro- 
fessional piipsuits  between  ihis  country,  Europe 
and  Asia  until  1794,  when  the  lowering  appear- 
ances of  our  affairs  witn  Great  Britain,  in  conse- 
quence of  tlip  conduct  of  her  naval  Conunanders, 
under  the  celebrated  Corn  order  of  Council  in 
1793,  induced  the  establishment  of  a  navy,  whicb 
they  could  then  do,  without  infractmg  the  treaty 
of  Peace,  which  prohihited  them  from  such  an  at- 
tempt for  twelve  years.  The  term  of  piohibitioa 
had  just  expired.  General  Wasliington,  then 
Presitlent,  by  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
appointed  him  Captain  oi'  one  of  the  six  ships  of 
war,  which  had  been  ordered  to  be  built..  But 
the  buildingof  these  vessels  was  suspended,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  treaty  of  1795.  On  the  abroga- 
tion of  t!ie  consular  convention  with  Fraiice  in  the 
year  1778,  dining  the  administration  of  Mr.  John 
Ada.ns,  Captain  Truxtnn  was  directed  to  superin- 
tend the  building  of  the  fi'igate  Constellation  at 
Baltimore,  of  which  he  was  app:>inted  Comman- 
der. This  vessel  was  one  of  the  iirst  which  put  to 
sea  in  consequence  of  the  hostile  a'titade  assumed 
by  the  United  States  towards  the  French  repub- 
lic. His  orders  were  to  cruise  in  the  West  India 
seas  for  the  protection  of  American  property. — 
the  9th  of  February,  1799,  he  fell  in  with  the 
Prench  frigate,  Ij'Insurgente,  Captain  Barreau, 
off  the  island  of  St.  Nevis.  With  <his  vessel,  he 
commenced  a  severe  engagement,  which  lasted  for 
an  hour  and  a  quarter,  when  the  Frenchman 
struck;  but  not  until  his  ship  had  become  a  mere 
wreck.  The  Constellation,  mounting  thirty-six 
guns  and  a  proportionate  crew,  lost  in  this  en- 
gagement, only  one  man  killed  and  two  wounded, 
while  the  loss  on  board  the  Insurgente.  moimting 
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forty-four  guns,  w'th  four  hundred  arid  seventeen 
men,  was  twt-Mity  killed  and  forty-four  wouni.d. 
With  his  prize,  he  put  into  Basse  Terre,  St.  Chris- 
topher's, where  he  refitted  and  returned  to  Am  t- 
jca.  This  was  the  first  action,  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  commencement  of  the  disturbance 
between  the  United  States  and  France.  The  fame 
of  the  achievement  w  >  blazoned  abroad,  both  in 
Europe  and  Amierica,  and  produced  the  Commo- 
dore the  most  flattering  marks  of  djslhiction. — 
The  merchants  at  Lloyd's  Coffee  House,  London, 
sent  him  a  present  of  a  service  of  silver  plate  with 
a  suitable  device,  valued  at  upwards  of  six  hun- 
dred guineas.  The  captive  Commander,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Commodore,  while  he  lamented  the 
unhappy  posture  of  affairs  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, expressed  himself  as  being  well  pleased,  that 
the  chances  of  war  haa  thrown  him  into  such  gal- 
lant and  brave  bands,  and  thanked  the  Commo- 
dore for  his  generous  conduct  towards  himself  and 
his  crew. 

During  his  cruise  he  captured  many  private 
armed  and  other  vessels,  and  completely  cleared 
those  seas,  of  the  French  cruisers,  by  which  so 
many  depredations  had  be^n  committed  on  the 
American  and  English  commerce  in  that  quarter. 

Vv^hile  our  other  vessels  of  war  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  convoying  the  American  commerce,  the 
Commodore,  (a  title  acquired  by  courtesy,  as  the 
laws  of  the  Cnited  States  know  of  no  such  officer) 
heard  in  January,  1800,  that  the  French  ship  of 
v;ar  La  Vengeance,  mounting  54  guns,  with  a 
complementof  500  men,  was  lying  at  Guadaloupe 
v/ith  troops  and  several  general  officers  on  board, 
intending  to  put  to  sea.  He  immediately  chan- 
ged his  cruising  ground,  and  endeavoured  to  fall 
in  with  her,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  her  to  ac- 
i:on.     The  superiority  of  her  force  was,  in  a  great 
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measure,  counterbalanced  by  a  complement  of 
too  many  men  and  a  number  of  troops. 

On  the  first  of  February,  his  wishes  were  gra- 
tified, as  he  descried  her  on  the  morning  of  that 
day,  and  after  twelve  hour's  chase  brought  her  to 
action.  In  consequence  of  having  too  many  troops 
and  a  great  number  of  officers  on  board,  the 
French  Commander  was  unwilling  to  risk  a  com- 
bat, but  the  intentions  of  his  gallant  antagonist 
were  very  difierent.  An  engagement  took  place, 
and  after  a  close  action  of  nearly  five  hours,  the 
Frenchman  was  silenced.  During  a  squall,  while 
the  Americans  were  busily  engaged  in  clearing 
their  ship,  the  French  Captain  effected  his  escape. 

This  he  was  enabled  to  do  by  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  although  prior  to  this  circumstance,  he  had 
struck  his  colours,  as  he  afterwards  acknowledged, 
but  was  induced  to  renew  the  contest,  believing 
it  to  be  the  intention  of  his  antagonist  to  sink. 
The  Vengeance  now  arrived  at  Curracoa  in  a  very 
shattered  condition,  having  lost  in  the  engage- 
ment, one  hundred  killeii  and  wounded,  and  all 
her  masts  and  rigging  being  nearly  shot  away. 

Congress,  on  this  occasion,  voted  Truxtun  an 
emblematic  medal,  for  his  gallantry  and  good 
conduct. 

After  Mr.  Jefferson  entered  on  the  duties  of  the 
Presidential  office,  the  Commodore  was  ordered  to 
the  Mediterranean.  From  some  cause  or  other,  he 
declined  the  service,  and  his  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted, and  another  officer  succeeded  him.  Con- 
sidering his  resignation  as  temporary,  he  some 
time  afterwards  wished  to  resume  his  naval  com- 
mand, but  was  informed,  that,  as  his  resignation 
had  been  final,  his  wishes  could  not  be  gratified. 
He  retired  to  Philadelphia,  to  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ing scenes  of  domestic  life,  until  1816,  when  the 
citizens  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia 
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evinced  their  respect  for  his  various  services  ren- 
dered them  in  the  most  perilous  times,  by  electing 
him  to  fill  the  important  office  of  Sheriff,  the  du- 
ties of  which  he  has  discharged  so  far  with  gene- 
ral satisfaction,  notwithstanding  that  his  eleva- 
tion was  opposed  by  party  clamour  and  prejudice. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL 

HUGH   MERCEB. 

This  gentleman  was  born  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, at  or  near  Aberdeen,  and  bis  education, 
which  vvas  liberal,  was  obtained  in  the  University 
of  that  place.  His  profession  was  that  of  phy- 
sician, and  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon's- 
mate,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Culloden. — 
Soon  after  that  event  (1746)  he  left  his  native 
country  and  came  to  this.  He  settled  in  the  then 
colony  of  Pennsylvania,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  wars  of  that  day,  carried  on  in  the  back 
parts  of  the  settlement,  against  the  savages.  He 
was  with  General  Braddockin  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign of  1755,  and  was  thus  early  the  companion 
in  arms  of  tt«e  illustrious  Washington.  He  serv- 
ed in  the  expedition  under  Colonel  i\rmstrong, 
in  the  year  1756,  and  received  a  medal  for  his 
good  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Kittaning,  from  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  This 
mark  of  approbation  is  still  preserved  by  his  chil- 
dren, as  a  sacred  memori.  ^  of  his  public  worth 
and  private  virtues.  In  tl;,s  battle,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  defeat  of  tiie  Indians  and  the  de- 
struction of  their  town.  General  Mercer  vvas  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  right  arm,  which  was  bro- 
ken.    Upon   that  occasion  he  narrowly  escaped 
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being  taken  prisoner,  and  being  separated  frotn 
his  party,  wandered  a  fortnight  in  the  wilder- 
ness, sldking  his  thirst  in  the  brook  of  the  for- 
est, and  subsisting  on  ihe  body  of  a  rattle-snake 
whicil  he  had  kiUed,  until  he  reached  the  settled 
country. 

Being  a  physician  he  applied  temporary  relief 
to  his  wound.  While  wandering  in  the  woods, 
much  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood  and  the  want 
of  proper  food  and  nourishment,  and  surrounded 
by  hostile  savages,  he  took  refuge  in  a  hollow 
tree  which  la}'  on  the  ground.  In  that  situation 
he  was,  when  many  of  the  savages  came  up  and 
seated  themselves  on  the  tree.  They  remained 
there  some  time,  and  departed  witliout  discover- 
ing that  a  wounded  soldier  and' foe  was  near 
them.  General  Mercer  then  endeavoured  to  re- 
turn by  the  route  in  which  the  army  had  advan- 
ced, and,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  he  reached 
Fort  Cumberland,  through  a  trackless  wild,  of 
more  than  a  hundred  miles,  with  no  other  nutri- 
ment than  that  already  mentioned. 

After  the  peace  of  1763,  doctor  Mercer  came 
from  Pennsylvania  and  settled  in  Fredericksburg, 
Virginia;  and  married  Isabella,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  John  and  Margaret  Gordon. 

General  Mercer  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  the 
rights  of  the  colonists  ;  and,  upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  between  them  and  the  mother  coun- 
try, was  among  the  first  who  entered  the  revolu- 
tionary army  ;  he  was  soon  afterwards  honoured 
by  Congress  with  a  Brigadier-general's  commission. 
For  a  long  time  previous  to  the  American  revo- 
lution, he  pursued  his  profession  as  a  physican, 
and  had  a  very  extensive  practice.  To  the  poor, 
he  was  studiously  kind,  often  bestowing  on  them 
his  prolessional  attendance  ;  and,  in  his  last  will, 
he  left  it  in  special  charge  to  hi^  executors,  not  to 
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require  payment  of  the  debts  due  by  those  in  in- 
digent circumstances  ;  but  debts  to  a  large  amount, 
whi<:h  remaiiied  due  to  him,  at  the  time  heenter- 
ed  the  army,  by  the  rich  and  the  affluent,  were 
never  paid  ;  and  his  family  thus  deprived  of  tlie 
benefit  of  his  earnings  in  this  way. 

General  Mercer's  brigade  formed  a  part  of 
the  left  win^  of  Washington's  army,  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Hessians,  at  Trenton,  in  December, 
1776.  The  battle  of  Prienceton,  on  the  morning 
of  the  3d  of  January,  1777,  was  commenced  by 
Genera]  Mercer,  witli  his  column,  consisting  of 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  near  Stoney- 
brook.  Upon  hearing  the  firing.  General  Wash- 
ington, in  person,  led  on  his  force  to  the  support 
of  Mercer,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
force  engaged  against  him  was  the  British  17tli 
regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Mawhood. — 
After  the  third  fire,  in  consequence  of  a  charge 
made  by  tlse  British,  Mercer's  corps,  chiefly  raw 
militia,  lied  in  disorder. 

General  Mercer  made  great  exertions  to  rally 
them,  and  was  much  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire. 
His  horse  becoming  restifi'and  unmanageable,  he 
dismounted,  tiiinking  he  could  then  the  more  ef- 
fectually rally  bis  broken  troops,  but  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  whom  he  resisted  with 
gre:U  determination  and  bravery,  being  over- 
powered ;  then  ensued  the  inhuman  treatment  he 
received.^  General  Washington  coming  up  at 
this  conjuncture,  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
After  the   battle   of  Princeton,  General  Mercer 

*  Captain  Leslie,  of  the  British  army,  son  of  the 
earl  of  Leven,  advanced  to  save  General  Mercer 
from  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers,  and  at  the  same 
moment  received  a  ball  which  proved  mortal.  See 
Trumbull's  painting  of  the  Battle  of  Princeton* 
27* 
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lived  a  week,  being  about  55  years  of  age,  aud 
was  attended  by  the  worthy  and  patriotic  doctor 
Benjamin  Rush.  That  gehtleman,  on  a  particu- 
lar occasion,  in  Philadelphia,  some  yeais  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  gave  to  one  of  the  sons  of  ge- 
neral .Mercer,  a  very  interesting  account  of  his 
fatlier's  situation  at  tliis  sad  and  memorable 
epoch.  He  said  that  General  Mercer  did  not  ap- 
prehend so  much  danger  from  the  many  bayonet 
wounrls  he  received,  as  from  a  blow,  or  blows 
with  the  but-end  of  a  musket,  which  had  been 
intiicled  on  his  head,  with  fiend-iike  exultation, 
by  the  enemy,  whilst  he  was  lying  on  the  field  of 
battle,  completely  in  their  povv^r,  and  supposed 
by  them  tt»  be  in  the  last  agonies  of  death  :  and 
it  was  the  opinion  of  doctor  Rush,  also,  as  he 
coniplained  much  of  his  head,  that  his  death  was 
more  immediately  produced  by  this  savage  treat- 
ment. He  was  buried  at  Princeton,  but  the  body 
was,  some  short  time  after,  taken  from  tiie  gi  ave 
and  removed  to  the  city  of  Pi»iladelphia,  where, 
mangled  as  it  was  by  the  bayonet,  it  was  expired 
to  an  exasperated  and  indignani  army  and  peo- 
ple. The  object  in  thus  exposing  the  body  to 
public  view,  bring  intended  as  a  just  reproach  on 
the  British,  for  their  barbarous  treatment  of  a 
gallant  otficer  whom  they  had  in  their  power, 
and  in  violation  of  all  tlie  rules  of  civilized  war- 
fare. The  body  was  then  interred  in  Christ 
Church  yard,  with  military  honours,  followed  by 
at  least  30,000  sympathising  persons,*  and  a  |)lain 
marble  slab,  lately  placed   there,  with  a  simple 

♦  Ail  eloquent  letter  of  condolence  was  written  to 
^rs  Ciordon,  the  mother  of  General  Mercers  wi- 
dow, by  (  olonei  James  Imiis,  i-f  the  Virgi.iia  line, 
"who  was  then  with  the  army,  and  was  prestni.  at  the 
funeral;  iu  which  he  gives  these  particulars. 
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inscription,  points  out  to  the  passing  stranger,  the 
spot  where  the  remains  of  the  lamented  Mercer 
rest.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  paid 
honours  to  his  memory,  and  made  provision  for 
the  education  of  Hugh  Mercer,  his  youngest  son. 

Bishop  Madison  of  Virginia,  m  a  public  dis- 
course delivered  at  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  22d 
February,  1800,  introduced  the  name  of  Mercer. 
"  Thou,  too,  lamented  Mercer,"  said  the  excellent 
scholar,  '•'  shalt  live  immortal  in  the  memory  of 
America — Thy  wounds,  received  in  the  bloody 
contest  which  preceded  the  revolutionary  viar, 
had  already  evmced  thy  courage  and  thy  patriot- 
ism. Ah  !  weltering  in  thy  blood,  abandoned  in 
the  midst  of  the  inhospitable  wilderness,  the  dead- 
ly serpent  thy  only  food  ;  what  but  a  kind  Provi- 
dence could  have  preserved  thee  Horn  such  perils! 
It  did  preserve  thee,  long  to  live  the  delight  of  so- 
cieiy,  and  to  beconie  the  firm  vindicator  of  liber- 
ty. Yes,  the  hand  of  God  preserved  thee,  again 
to  unite  thy  arms  with  WasiiinG:ton,  and  to  pour 
forth  thy  gallant  but  senile  soul,  on  the  plains  of 
Prioreton,  covered  with  glory/'' 

General  vVilkinson,  in  his  memoirs,  in  giving 
the  particulars  of  the  battle  of  Princeton,  says, 
"  But  in  General  Mercer  we  lost  a  chief,  who  for 
education,  experience,  talents,  disposition,  integ- 
rity an<i  patriotism,  was  second  to  no  man  but  the 
Cofumander- in-chief,  and  was  qualified  to  fill  the 
highest  tru-its  of.  the  country."  General  V\  dkin- 
son,  in  the  same  work,  observes,  "  That  the  even- 
ing of  January  1st,  1777,  was  spent  with  General 
St.  Cl'iir,  by  several  officers,  of  whom  Mercer  was 
one,  who,  in  conversation,  made  some  remarks 
disapproving  the  appointment  of  Captain  William 
Wis^inigton  to  a  majority  in  the  horse,  which  was 
n.>r  '•♦^iished  by  the  company  :  he  thus  explained 
himself :"-«-"  We  are  not  engaged  ia  a  war  of  am- 
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bition  ;  if  it  had  been  so,  I  should  never  have  ac- 
cepted a  commission  under  a  man  (Patrick  Hen- 
ry) who  had  never  seen  a  day's  service ;  we  serve 
not  for  ourselves,  but  for  uur  country  :  and  every 
man  should  be  content  to  fill  the  place  in  which 
he  can  be  most  useful.  I  know  Washington  to  be 
a  good  Captain  of  infantry,  but  I  know  not  what 
sort  of  a  Major  of  horse  he  may  make  ;  and  I 
have  seen  good  Captains  make  indilferent  Majors. 
For  my  own  part,  my  views  in  this  contest  are  con- 
fined to  a  single  object,  that  is,  the  success  of  the 
cause,  and  God  can  witness  how  cheerfully  I 
would  lay  down  my  life  to  secure  it." 

Litile  did  he  then  expect,  that  a  few  fleeting 
moments  would  have  sealed  the  compact.  His 
death  was  a  most  serious  loss  to  his  country,  his 
family  and  friends. 


BRIGADIEK-GENERAL 

GEORGE    CLINTON, 

Late  Vice-President  of  the  United-  States, 

Was  descended  from  a  respectable  family  in 
the  county  of  Oiange,  and  stale  of  New-York. — 
He  was  put,  in  early  youth,  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  but  quit  it  while  yet  a  minor,  to  range  him- 
self under  the  standard  of  his  country  :  he  assist- 
ed Amherst  in  the  reduction  of  Montreal,  distin- 
guishing himself  much,  particularly  in  an  engage- 
ment on  the  Northern  waters,  wherein  he  captu- 
red a  French  brig  of  18  guns. 

War  being  ended,  he  returned  to  the  pursuit  of 
the  law;  and  had  scarcely  commenced  as  a  prac- 
titioner, when  a  desire  to  oppose  the  tyrannic  con- 
duct of  the  mother  couutry,  induced  him  to  fore- 
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go  the  flattering  promises  which  his  professional 
pursuit  held  out  to  him,  he  became  a  member  of  ihe 
Colonial  Legislature,  wliere  he  displi^yed  the  most 
fir:n  patriotism,  and  most  unimpeachable  integri- 
ty. He  continued  a  brilliant  opposition  to  the 
vit)lence  of  the  mother  country,  and  the  ablest 
supporter  of  the  rights  of  his  own,  until  the  year 
1775,  when  he  was  called  to  a  seat  in  the  patriot- 
ic Congress,  which  laid  the  fuuijdation  of  our  in- 
dependence. In  1776,  he  was  appointed  Biiga- 
dier-general  in  the  national  service,  and  so  con- 
tinued dui'ing  tlie  revolutionary  struggle.  He 
had  been  previously  appointed  to  the  same  rank 
in  his  native  state.  In  1777,  he  had  the  command 
of  the  post  of  the  Highhnds,  and  contributed  es- 
sentially to  preserve  the  union  of  New-England 
with  the  other  states.  The  attempts  of  the  Bri- 
tish General  Howe,  to  form  a  junction  with  Bur- 
goyne,  were  completely  frustrated,  and  the  lat- 
ter, disappointed  of  the  expected  succour  from 
New-York,  was  compelled  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
and  surrender  his  army  prisoners  at  Saratoga. 

Mr.  Clinton  was  Governor  of  the  state  of  New- 
York,  for  eighteen  years  after  the  surrender  of 
General  Burgoyne,  and  was  President  of  the  Con- 
vention of  that  state,  which  ratified  the  National 
Constitution.  His  whole  life  may  be  said  to  have 
been  usefully  and  honourably  engaged  in  the 
service  of  his  country — he  mainly  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  system  of  finance,  economy,  and 
good  policy  which  has  raised  the  state  of  New- 
York  to  be  what  it  is,  equal  to  the  most  prosper- 
ous, if  not  itself  the  most  prosperous  state  in  the 
union.  He  successfully  resisted  riot,  rebellion,  fac- 
tion and  toryism  ;  he  well  knew  how  to  temper  ri- 
gour with  docility,  and  when  to  apply  energy  in 
support  of  mild  persuasive.  When  the  state  of  the 
Ziatioo  seemed  to  permit,  he  sought  retirement 
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from  public  life  ;  but  however  necessary  to  bis 
years  and  state  of  beaUh  to  continue  in  his  belo- 
ved retirement,  yet  when  the  political  calm  could 
not  be  continued  without  the  aid  of  all  the  real 
friends  of  good  government,  Clinton  listened  to 
the  call  of  his  country,  he  accepted  of  a  seat  in  the 
Legislature,  and  helped  to  crush  faction,  by  rai- 
sing Tiionias  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States. 

In  1801,  he  was  again  elected  Governor  of  the 
state,  and  in  1804,  was  ejected  Vice-president  of 
the  United  Slates,  by  the  same  number  of  votes 
that  elevated  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency  ;  the 
duties  of  this  station  were  performed  with  sound 
judgment,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

On  the  question  of  granting  a  charter  to  the 
late  bank  ^f  the  United  States,  the  Senate  btang 
equally  divided,  he  prefaced  his  casting  vote  by 
the  following  remarks  : 

"  GENTLEMEN, 

"  As  the  object  which  I  am  called  upon  to  de- 
cide, has  excited  general  sensibility,  I  must  soli- 
cit the  indulgence  of  the  Senate,  \\hilst  1  briefly 
state  the  reasons  which  influence  my  judgment. 

*'  Permit  me  to  inform  you  that  the  question  to 
be  decided  does  not  depend  simply  upon  the  rights 
of  Congress  to  establish  under  the  modification, 
a  bank ;  but  upon  their  power  to  establish  a  na- 
tional bank,  as  contemplated  by  this  bill  ;  in 
other  words,  can  they  create  a  body  politic  and 
corporate,  not  constituting  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, nor  otherwise  responsible  to  it,  but  by  for- 
feiture of  charter,  and  bestow  on  the  members, 
privileges,  immunities  and  exemptions,  not  re- 
cognized by  the  laws  of  the  states,  nor  enjoyed 
by  the  citizens  generally  'f  It  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  Congress  may  pass  all  necessary  and 
proper  laws  for  carrying  into  execution  the  pow- 
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ers  specifically  granted  to  the  government,  or  to 
any  department  or  office  thereof,  but  in  doing  so, 
the  means  must  be  suited  and  subordinate  to  the 
end.  The  power  to  create  corporations  is  not 
expressly  granted.  It  is  a  high  attribute  of  sove- 
reignty, and  in  its  nature  not  accessorial  or  deri- 
vative by  implication,  but  primary  and  indepen- 
dent. 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  this  interpretation  of 
the  constitution  will,  in  any  degree,  defeat  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  formed  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  does  appear  to  me,  that  the  opposite  ex- 
position has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  consolida- 
tion, and  affords  just  and  serious  cause  of  alarm. 
In  the  course  of  a  long  life,  I  have  found  that 
government  is  not  to  be  strengthened  by  an  as- 
sumption of  doubtful  powers,  but  by  a  wise  and 
energetic  execution  of  those  which  are  incontes- 
tible.  The  former  never  fails  to  produce  suspi- 
cion and  distrust,  whilst  the  latter  inspires  respect 
and  confidence. 

"  If,  however,  after  a  fair  experiment,  the  pow- 
er vested  in  government,  shall  be  found  incom- 
petent to  the  attainment  of  the  object,  for  which  it 
was  instituted,  the  constitution  happily  furnishes 
the  means  fur  remedying  the  evil  by  amendment ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  in  such  an  event,  on  an 
appeal  to  the  patriotism  and  good  sense  of  the 
community,  it  will  be  wisely  applied. 

"  I  will  not  trespass  upon  the  patience  of  the 
senate,  any  longer  than  to  say  from  the  best  ex- 
amination I  have  been  able  to  give  the  subject, 
I  am  constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  decide  in 
the  affirmative,  that  is,  that  the  first  section  of 
the  bill  be  struck  out." 

The  patriot,  statesman,  and  sage,  fell  at  his 
post,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  20th  day 
of  April,  1812.     His  country,  and  his  native  state 
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in  particular,  mourned  over  a  loss  that  was  irre- 
parable, and  signed  at  the  siglit  of  a  vacuum 
which  could  scarcely,  if  at  all.  become  occupied 
by  equal  worth  Tiie  chairs  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  were 
shrouded  with  black  for  the  remainder  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  the  members  wore  crape  on  their  left 
arm  for  thirty  days.  The  funeral  moved  from 
the  front  of  the  Senate  chamber,  attended  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  beads  of  de- 
partments, members  of  both  houses  of  Congress, 
officers  of  government,  and  a  great  concourse 
of  citizens  and  strangers.  The  military  paid  his 
remains  the  honours  of  v^^ar,  and  the  inhabitants 
evinced  their  respect  and  regret  by  shutting  their 
Stores  and  dwellings  during  the  day. 


brigadicr-glneral 

>Y  U.LI  AM    DATinSON. 

William  Davidson*  was  the  youngest  son  of 
George  Davidson,  who  removed  from  Lancaster 
eounty  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1750,  to 
Rowan  county  in  Norili  Carolina.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  1746,  and  received  his  education  at 
an  academy  in  Charlotte,  the  county  town  of 
Mecklenburg,  Vvhich  adjoins  Rowan. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  Davidson  repaired  to  the  standard  of  his 
country,  and  had  the  appointment  of  Majoi-  in  one 
of  the  regiments  raised  by  the  government  of 
North  Carolina. 

With  the  North  Carolina  line,  he  joined  the  ar- 
my in  New-Jersey,  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Washington,  where  he  continued  until  his  line 
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V,  as  detaclied  in  November,  1779,  to  reinforce  the 
Southern  army,  commanded  by  Major-general 
Lincohi.  Previous  to  this,  he  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-colonel.  Having  delayed 
by  permission,  in  North  Carolina,  on  a  visit  to  his 
friends  in  that  state,  he  did  not  arrive  near 
Charleston  until  at\er  it  had  been  so  closely  in- 
vested by  the  enemy,  that  he  could  not  enter  the 
town  ;  be  thus  escaped  being  captured. 

After  the  surrender  of  General  Lincoln  and  his 
army,  Lieutenant-colonel  Davidson  commanded 
the  militia  called  out  to  quell  an  expected  insur- 
rection of  the  loyalists  of  North  Carolina,  who  be- 
gan to  embody  themselves  evidently  to  aid  the 
enemy.  He  proceeded  to  execute  this  dut}^;  and 
was  severely  wounded  in  an  engagement  with  the 
loyalists  near  Calson's  mill ;  the  ball  entered  the 
umbilical  region  and  passed  through  his  body 
near  the  kidneys.  After  some  weeks  confine- 
ment, he  recovered,  and  immediately  repaired  to 
bis  comm.and,  having  been  recently  appointed 
Brigauier-general,  by  the  government  of  North 
Carolina, 

After  the  battle  at  the  Cowpens,  he  employed 
himself  actively  in  assembling  the  militia  to  ena- 
ble General  Greene  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
advancing  enemy.  He  was  detached  on  the  night 
of  the  31st  January,  to  the  ford  of  the  Catawba 
river,  where  Lord  Cornwallis  was  expected  to 
pass.  Davidson  possessed  himself  of  the  post  du- 
ring the  night,  with  three  hundred  men  ;  the  con- 
Fict  that  ensued  will  be  best  explained  by  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  it,  extracted  from  the  memoirs 
of  the  war  in  the  Southern  department  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  by  General  Henry  Lee. 

"  A  disposition  was  immediately  made  to  dis- 
lodge Davidson,  which  the  British  General,  O'Ha- 
ra,  with  the  guards,  effected.     Lieutenant-colonel 

VOL.  I.  28 
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Hall  led  with  the  light  compan}^,  followed  by  the 
grenadiers.  The  current  was  rapid,  the  stream 
•'.vajst  deep,  and  five  hundred  yards  in  width. — 
The  soldiers  crossed  in  platoons,  supporting  each 
others  steps.  When  Lieutenant-colonel  Hall 
reached  the  middle  of  the  river,  he  was  descried 
by  the  American  centinels,  whose  challenge  and 
fire  brought  Davidson's  corps  into  array.  De- 
serted by  his  guide,  Hall  passed  directly  across, 
not  knowing  the  landing  place,  which  lay  below 
him.  This  deviation  from  the  common  course 
rendered  it  necessary  for  Davidson  to  incline  to 
the  right ;  but  this  manoeuvre,  although  promptly 
performed,  was  not  effected  until  the  light  infantry 
had  gained  the  shore.  A  fierce  conflict  ensued, 
which  was  well  supported  by  Davidson  and  his 
inferior  force.  The  militia  at  length  yielded,  and 
Davidson,  while  mounting  his  horse  to  direct  a 
retreat,  was  killed.  The  corps  dispersed  and 
sought  safety  in  the  woods.  Our  loss  was  small, 
excepting  General  Davidson,  an  active  and  influ- 
ential officer.  The  British  Lieutenant-colonel 
Hall  was  also  killed,  with  three  of  the  light  infan- 
tiy,  and  thirty-six  were  wounded.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis'  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  fell  as  soon 
as  he  got  upon  the  shore.  Leslee's  horses  were 
carried  down  the  stream,  and  with  difliculty  sa- 
ved ;  and  O'Hara's  tumbled  over  with  him  in  the 
water." 

The  death  of  this  useful  oflficer  was  severely 
felt  and  highly  lamented.  Congress  appropria- 
ted a  sum  of  16OO  dollars  to  erect  a  monument  t© 
his  memory. 
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ADJUTAN  T-GENERAL 

JOHN    SKEY    EUSTACE. 

This  brave  officer  entered  the  service  of  bis 
country  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  war 
of  independence,  and  continued  in  it  until  the 
peace.  He  served  as  Aid-de-camp  to  General 
Lee  and  afterwards  to  General  Greene.  After 
the  war  was  ended,  he  retired  to  Georgia,  and 
v>  as  there  admitted  to  the  bar  ;  he  also  received 
the  appointment  of  Adjutant-general  from  the 
govern inent  of  Georgia.  In  the  year  I7d4-,  he 
went  to  France,  and  there  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Brigadier-general,  and  was  subsequently 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  Major-general.  In 
1797,  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  French  ar- 
my in  Flanders.  In  1800,  he  returned  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  became  a  resident  of  Orange  coun- 
ty, in  the  state  of  New-York.  He  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  liberty,  and  fond  of  a  military  life ;  he 
devoted  himself  while  retired  from  public  service 
to  literature,  in  which  he  occupied  his  latter  hours 
as  far  as  his  health  would  permit.  He  died  at 
Newburgh,  in  the  state  of  New-York,  August 
25 th,  1805 J  aged  forty-five  years. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL 

HORATIO    GATES. 

Gates  was  born  in  England  in  the  year  1728. 
Early  in  life  he  entered  the  British  service  as  an 
ensign  or  lieutenant,  and  rose  by  his  m.erit  to  the 
rank  of  major;  he  served  as  aid-de-camp  to  the 
oilicer  who  commanded  at  the  capture  of  Marti- 
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nico,  and  was  afterwards  stationed  at  Halifax,  in 
Nova  Scotia.  He  accompanied  the  unfortunate 
Braddock,  in  the  expedition  against  Fort  du 
Quesne,  and  was  dangerously  wounded.  After  the 
peace  of  1763,  he  returned  to  England  with  high 
reputatioi:  as  a  brave,  active,  and  skilful  officer. 

It  appeari:  that  he  quit  the  military  profession,  re- 
turned to  America,  and  settled  in  Virginia,  where 
he  was  found  at  his  plough  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  revolutionary  war.  Washington,  who  ser- 
ved with  him  under  Braddock,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  merits,  recommended  him  to 
Congress  :  he  was  immediately  appointed  Adjutant 
general,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier- general  in 
the  new  army  ;  he  accompanied  the  Commander- 
in-chief  to  Massachusetts  in  July,  1775. 

On  the  retreat  of  the  American  army  from 
Canada,  in  tlie  year  1776,  a  distinguished  com- 
mand v;as  given  in  that  quarter  to  General  Gates, 
which  gave  offence  to  Gene'ral  Schuyler,  who  had^ 
hitherto,  the  superintendance  of  tiie  forts  and 
garrisons  within  tiie  limits  usually  assigned  to 
New-York,  and  who  seemed  to  be  superseded  by 
the  appointment  of  General  Gates.  General 
Schuyler  complained  to  Conp^ress,  and  was  pre- 
pared, unless  his  remonstrance  should  be  proper- 
ly attended  to,  to  retire  from  the  service. 

Congress,  sensible  of  the  merit  of  both  officers, 
and  desirous  to  i-etain  both  in  the  service,  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  them,  which  was  at  lengtli 
imperfectly  eilected,  by  leaving  the  two  officers 
with  jurisdictions  in  the  same  degree  independent 
of  each  other. 

The  hope  of  advancing  on  the  enemy  being 
now  suspended,  the  American  government  had 
been  compelled  to  turn  its  attention  to  plans  of 
defence.  The  command  of  the  lakes  and  rivers 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  state  of  New-York, 
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could  be  maintained  only  by  a  naval  armament  ; 
lo  provide  and  equip  this,  was  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince of  General  Schuyler,  while  General  Gates 
was  called  upon  to  co-operate  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power.  This  duty  was  most  zealously  per- 
formed by  both  officers. 

The  British  commenced  their  naval  operations 
with  great  activity  and  success.  The  Americans 
suffered  severely  from  the  natural  obstacles  of  the 
country  ;  and  still  more  from  a  deficiency  of  can- 
non, a  want  of  materials  for  ship-building,  and 
even  of  the  necessary  workmen.  The  country 
had  been,  hitherto,  a  desert ;  a  few  forts,  with 
suitable  garrisons,  were  all  that  could  be  found  in 
it  ;  the  abundance  of  workmen,  vessels,  and  pre- 
pared timber,  which  a  v^ell  planted  country  would 
have  spontaneously  furnished,  was  unknown. — 
With  all  the  exertions  of  the  two  commanders, 
they  were  merely  able  to  equip  fifteen  vessels, 
half  of  which  v.ere  little  better  than  boats,  and 
the  largest  carried  only  twelve  small  guns,  ill  sup- 
plied with  ammunition. 

The  wisdom  and  discernment  of  General  Gates 
were  shewn  by  the  recommendation  of  the  intre- 
pid, and  as  yet  unsuspected,  Arnold,  to  the  com- 
mand of  this  little  armamen^t.  The  first  opera- 
rations  of  the  campaign  consisted  in  a  contest 
between  these  vessels  under  Arnold,  and  a  much 
superior  force  under  Carlelon,  in  which  the  land 
forces  had  no  concern. 

On  the  land  side,  the  great  drama  opened  ve- 
ry inauspiciously.  The  American  commander, 
instead  of  waiting  at  Crown-point,  for  the  assault 
of  the  enemy,  abandoned  that  place,  before  he  was 
summoned  to  do  so  by  an  hostile  arnn\  The. 
Americans  had  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  en- 
counter in  the  the  small-pox,  than  in  British  sol- 
diers. This,  and  other  sicknesses  made  such  liav- 
28^ 
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oc  among  them,  not  only  during  the  expedition  to 
Canada,  but  after  their  retreat  to  Crown-point, 
that  General  Gates  thought  it  eligible  to  evacuate 
that  fortress  of  his  own  accord,  and  concentrate 
his  army  at  Ticonderoga.  For  this  purpose  he 
was  even  obliged  to  countermand  the  advance  of 
large  reinforcemtnts. 

Such  voluntary  retreats  are  always  extremely 
perilous  to  the  reputation  of  a  General.  The 
Congress  had  entertained  hopes  of  advancing  and 
oi  conquering  by  means  of  this  army.  This  re- 
treat surrendered  to  the  British  without  an  effort, 
the  whole  important  navigation  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  General  Washington,  after  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  motives  of  the  measure,  warmly  dis- 
approved of  it ;  all  the  field  officers  loudly  con- 
demned it.  The  commander  had  only  to  plead 
the  opinion  of  a  council  of  officers,  his  own  supe- 
rior opportunity  of  knowing  the  actual  state  of 
his  alTairs,  and  ancient  proofs  of  his  patriotism  and 
military  skill.  Whatever  sentence  has  been  pass- 
ed on  the  wisdom  of  this  measure,  we  have  never 
heard  tliat  any  imputation  rested  on  the  fidelity 
of  the  General. 

Gates  and  Schuyler,  with  eight  thousand  men 
well  provisioned,  determined  to  defend  Ticonde- 
roga to  the  last  extremity.  All  the  efforts  of  Ar- 
nold served  only  to  delay,  without  being  able  to 
prevent  the  approach  of  Carleton  with  a  formi- 
dable army  to  this  post,  and  all  parties  naturally 
expected  to  witness  a  long,  obstinate,  and  bloody 
siege.  Some  causes,  not  well  understood,  though 
the  lateness  of  the  season  must  be  doubtless  num- 
bered among  them,  induced  Carleton  to  disap- 
point these  expectations,  by  leaving  the  fortress 
unmolested,  and  retiring  in  search  of  winter  quar- 
ters into  Canada.  In  a  mere  wilderness,  where 
all  the  waters  are  frozen  for  five  or  §i-\  luoaths  in 
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tbeyear,  tliis  was  absolutely  necessary.  This  re- 
treat enabled  General  Gates  to  march  Southward 
a  considerable  detachment  of  his  army,  to  assist 
General  Washington  in  his  operations  in  the  mid- 
dle colonies. 

General    Schuyler   continued  on  the  Northern 
waters,  anxiously  employed   in  preparing  against 
a  formidable  invasion  of  ihe  enemy,   designed  to 
take  place  on  the  next  summer  :  the  garrisons,  in 
the  absence  of  Gates,  were  superintended  by  Ge- 
neral Wayne.    The  vast  exertions  made  by  Schuy- 
ler, delayed   considerably,   although   they   could 
not  entirel^^  stop  the  advance  of  the  enemy.     Ti- 
conderoga,  Fort-Anne,  and  Skeensborough,  were 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  all  attem.pts  to  check 
his  progress  seemed  wholly  desperate.     General 
Burgoyne,  who  commanded  the  British,  was  com- 
pelled to  stop    some  time   at   Skeensborough. — 
Schuyler  took  advantage  of  this   delay,  to  raise 
every  possible  impediment  to  bis  further  advance, 
and  was  so  successful   in  this,  that  Burgoyne   did 
not  arrive  at  Fort  Edward,  on  the  upper  branch- 
es of  the  Hudson,  till  twenty-five  days  after  his 
pause  at  Skeensborough.      Burgoyne  by  his  ad- 
vance, raised  for  himself  but  unexpected  difficul- 
ties, and,  at  a  moment  when    fortune  seemed  fa- 
vourable, he  was  doomed   to  experience  the  dan- 
ger of  entering  too  far  into  an  enemy's  countr3% 
Fort  Schuyler,  to  which  he  lay   siege,  maintained 
an  unexpected  resistance,  the   treacherous  Indian 
allies  wavered  and  began  to  desert  their  British 
friends  ;  the  siege  was  raised  with  great  precipita- 
tion,   and   a  loss   of  their  camp   equipage    and 
stores.     An  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  a  de- 
pository of  stores   at  Bennington  had  failed  ;  the 
militia  of  the  eastern  states  were  rapidly  collect- 
ing, and  threatened  to   raise  obstacles  still  mors 
formidable  ihm  those  of  nature. 
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In  the  midst  of  these  affairs,  General  Schuy- 
ler's labours,  zeal,  and  enterprise  could  not  de- 
fend him  against  popular  odium  ;  he  was  suspect- 
ed of  negligence  or  treachery.  As  Gates  had 
sulTered  in  the  public  opinion,  by  the  evacuation 
of  Crown-point,  Schuyler  and  St.  Clair  had  in- 
curred still  greater  odium  by  their  hasty  flight 
from  Ticonderoga.  This  odium,  even  when  re- 
moved from  the  minds  of  the  rulers  of  the  state, 
was  not  to  be  banished  from  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  made  it  necessary  to  assign  the  man- 
agement of  this  war  to  other  hands.  Gates  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Schuyler,  and  arrived  at 
the  scene  of  action  on  the  2Jst  of  August. 

It  was  fortunate  for  General  Gates  that  the  re- 
treat from  Ticonderoga  had  been  conducted  un- 
der other  auspices  than  his,  and  that  he  took  the 
command  when  the  indefatigable  but  unrequited 
labours  of  Schuyler,  and  the  courage  of  Starke 
and  his  mountaineers,  had  alread}^  insured  the  ulti- 
mate defeat  of  Burgoyne.  The  very  obstinacy 
of  Burgoyne,  who,  notwithstanding  his  unfavour- 
able propects,  would  not  think  of  saving  his  army 
by  a  timely  retreat,  was  highly  propitious  to  the 
new  American  commander. 

After  collecting  thirty  days  provision,  Bur- 
goyne passed  the  Hudson,  and  encamped  at  Sar- 
atoga. Gates,  with  numbers  already  equal,  and 
continually  augmenting,  began  to  advance  to- 
wards him  with  a  resolution  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gress at  the  risk  of  a  battle.  He  encamped  at 
Stillwater,  and  Burgoyne  hastened  forward  to 
open  the  way  with  his  sword.  On  the  seventeenth 
of  September  the  two  armies  were  within  four 
miles  of  each  other.  Two  days  after,  skirmishes 
between  advanced  parties  terminated  in  an  en- 
gagement almost  general,  in  which  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  British  merely  enabled  them  to  maiu" 
tail!  the  footing  of  the  preceding  day* 
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Burgoyne  suiiered  so  much  by  the  desertions  of 
the  Indians  and  Canadians,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  suspend  all  offensive  operations,  and  to  remain 
in  his  camp,  while  his  scanty  supply  of  provisions 
became  alarmingly  lessened.  Gates,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  enabled,  by  his  increasing  army,  to  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  leave  him  no  al- 
ternatives but  retreat,  that  was  diiiicuit,  or  vic- 
tory, that  was  almost  hopeless. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  a  warm  action  ensued, 
in  which  the  British  were  every  where  repulsed, 
and  a  part  of  their  lines  occupied  by  their  ene- 
mies. Burgoyne's  loss  was  very  considerable  in 
killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  while  the  favoura- 
ble situation  of  Gates'  arm.y  made  its  losses  fn 
the  battle  of  no  moment.  Burgoyne  retired  in 
the  night  to  a  stronger  camp,  but  the  measures 
immediately  taken  by  Gates,  to  cut  oil  his  retreat, 
compelled  him  v/ithout  delay  to  regain  his  former 
camp  at  Saratoga.  There  he  arrived  with  little 
molestation  from  his  adversary.  His  provisions 
being  now  reduced  to  the  supply  of  a  few  days, 
the  transport  of  artillery  and  baggage  towards 
Canada  being  rendered  impracticable  by  the  ju- 
dicious measures  of  his  adversary,  the  British  Ge- 
neral resolved  upon  a  rapid  retreat,  merely  with 
what  the  soldiers  could  carry  on  their  backs. 

On  a  careful  scrutiny,  however,  it  was  found 
that  they  were  deprived  even  of  this  resource,  as 
the  passes  through  which  tlieir  route  lay,  v/ere  so 
strongly  guarded,  that  nothing  but  artillery  coulc 
clear  them.  In  this  desperate  situation  a  parley 
took  place,  and  on  the  16th  of  October,  the  whole 
army  surrendered  to  Gates.  The  prize  obtained 
consisted  of  more  than  five  thousand  prisoners, 
gome  fine  artillery,  seven  thousand  muskets,  cloth- 
ing for  seven  thousand  men,  with  a  great  cfuantity 
wf  teats,  and  other  military  stores.     All  the  frou- 
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tier  fortresses  were  immediately  abandoned  to  the 
victors. 

This  victory,  which  commenced  the  decline  of 
tlie  British  cause  in  America,  raised  the  American 
General  high  in  the  public  esteem  and  confidence  ; 
the  memory  of  ail  former  misfortunes  were  effaced 
by  the  magnitude  of  this  victory.  Besides  the 
thanks  of  Congress,  the  conquering  General  re- 
ceived from  the  President  a  gold  medal  as  a  me- 
morial of  their  gratitude.  So  strong  did  the  pop- 
ular opinion  ebb  at  this  time  toward  General 
Gates,  that  there  were  not  wanting  advocates  for 
a  project  to  supersede  Washington,  by  placing 
Gates  at  the  head  of  the  armies ;  but  the  good 
sense  of  the  nation  remained  just  to  the  talents, 
patriotism,  and  merit  of  the  Commander-in-chief. 
General  Gates  was,  however,  rewarded  b}^  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  war,  a  situa- 
tion which  he  filled  with  honour  to  his  head  and 
his  heart  ;  forbearing  and  lenient,  wherever  these 
amiable  qualities  could  be  at  all  exercised,  he  be- 
came beloved  by  all  the  well  affected,  and  admi- 
red even  by  the  proscribed. 

General  Gates  was  in  a  private  station,  residing 
on  his  farm  in  Virginia,  in  June,  1780,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Southern 
army.  At  this  time,  the  American  prospects  to 
the  Southward  were  almost  at  the  lowest,  while 
the  enemy  was  full  of  hopes,  and  flushed  with  vic- 
tory. Ciiarleston  had  been  taken,  the  Americans 
-  •  I  e  ill  furnished  with  arms,  ill  qualified  for  war, 
were  uithout  expeiience  or  discipline  ;  they 
\v€i  unable  to  meet  or  resist  the  well  equipped 
cavalry  of  Tarleton,  and  the  veterans  of  Corn- 
wallis  and  Rawdon.  The  Southern  army  thus 
composed  and  supplied,  mustered  about  1500  men. 
Gates  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  remnant  of 
an  army.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friendsj  he 
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advanced  hastily  and  directly  to  meet  the  enenn", 
and  two  days  after  his  arrival  in  camp,  he  com- 
menced his  march.  The  army  suffered  vastly  by 
want  of  provisions,  and  malignity  of  climate  ;  but 
nothing  could  stay  the  determined  perseverance 
of  Gates.  In  his  course,  he  effected  a  jimctioii 
with  some  militia  of  North  Carolina,  and  with  a 
detachment  under  Porterfield. 

The  British  army  was  posted  at  Camden.  It 
consisted  of  two  thousand  effective  men,  all  vete- 
rans of  the  most  formidable  qualilications.  With 
the  reinforcements  of  700  Virginia  militia,  and 
some  other  detachments,  Gates'  army  did  not  fall 
short  of  four  thousand  men,  a  very  small  portion 
of  these  were  regular  troops,  the  rest  consisted  of 
an  undisciplined  militia. 

On  the  1 6th  of  August,  the  adverse  Generals, 
having  each  resolved  on  an  attack,  advanced  to  ae 
engagement,  in  which  the  Americans  were  de- 
feated, owing  the  unskilfulness  of  the  militia, 
whose  confusion  was  irretrievable,  and  the  rout  of 
whom  became  entire  and  absolute. 

On  the  5th  October,  after  this  battle,  General 
Gates  was  displaced,  and  subjected  to  the  enquiry 
,  of  a  special  court.  The  enquiry  was  tedious,  but 
terminated  in  his  acquittal.  He  was  reinstated  in 
his  military  command,  in  the  year  1782.  In  this 
time,  the  war  may  be  said  to  have  ended  by  the 
capture  of  Cornwallis,  leaving  no  opportunity  to 
Gates  to  repair  the  damage  his  character  suffered 
by  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Camden.  Gates  con-., 
ducted  one  of  the  most  prosperous,  and  a]i6 
what  might  be  considered  the  most  disasti^c^i^^i 
of  the  military  enterprises  of  this  war;  the 
one  proved  his  great  merit  and  devotion  to  the 
cause  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  the  other,  al- 
though it  could  not  dishonour  him.  proved  that  he 
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woald  be  a  very  unfit  substitute  for  the  brave, 
wise,  and  politic  Washington. 

But,  however  he  might  be  less  than  a  Washing- 
ton in  the  arduous  task  that  devolved  on  that  great 
man,  there  were  few  soldiers  his  equals  in  military 
life,  and  no  citizen  his  superior  in  civil  pursuits. 
In  every  situation  in  life,  he  was  humane,  amiable, 
and  courteous.  When  the  revolution  was  com- 
pleted, he  retired  to  his  plantation  in  Virginia. 
Before  removing  from  that  state,  he  gave  liberty 
and  fortune  to  bis  slaves,  while  he  emancipated  the 
slave,  he  made  provision  for  the  old  and  infirm  ; 
and  several  of  them  evinced  their  attachment  to 
him  by  remaining  in  his  family.  He  purchased  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  New^-York  a  spacious  house  ; 
and  here,  with  few  exceptions,  he  remained  for  the 
rest  of  Jiis  life.  During  twenty-three  years  he  was 
only  a  short  time  in  a  public  body.  In  the  year  ISOO 
he  was  elected  to  the  New-York  Legislature,  in 
consequence  of  a  critical  balance  of  the  parties  in 
that  state,  and  withdrew  .'.gain  into  private  life  as 
soon  as  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  elected  was 
gained. 

General  Gates  was  a  whig  in  England,  and  a 
republican  in  America.  His  political  opiijions 
did  not  separate  him  from  many  respectable  citi- 
zens, whose  views  difiered  widely  from  his  own. 

He  had  a  handsome  person,  lending  to  corpu- 
lence in  the  middle  of  life  ;  remarkably  courte- 
ous to  all ;  and  carrying  good  humour  some- 
times beyond  the  nice  limit  of  dignity.  He  is 
said  to  have  received  a  classical  education,  and 
not  to  have  entirely  neglected  that  advantage 
in  after  life.  To  science,  literature,  or  erudition, 
however,  he  made  no  pretensions  :  but  gave  in- 
disputable marks  of  a  social,  amiable  and  benev- 
olent disposition.      He  had  two  wives,  the  last  of 
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vliom,  who  still  survives  him,  he  brought  from 
Virginia.  She  has  been  much  admired  for  her 
Mianners  and  conversation.  He  died  without  pos- 
terity, at  his  customary  abode,  near  New-York, 
on  the  10th  of  April,  1806,  after  having  counted 
along  series  of  seventy-eight  yearSc 


MAJOPv-GENERAL 

ALEXANDER    HAMILTON. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  whose  name  is  so  conspicuous- 
ly connected  with  the  American  revolution,  was 
born  in  the  year  1757,  in  the  Island  of  Nevis.— 
His  father  was  the  youngest  son  of  an  English  fa- 
mily ;  his  mother  was  an  American. 

At  the  age  of  eleven,  he  was  placed  by  his  fa- 
ther in  a  counting-house  in  St.  Croix,  where  he 
remained  for  three  years;  and  then  abandoned 
altogether  a  pursuit  against  which  he  conceived 
a  great  aversion.  Under  the  patronage  of  an  un- 
cle residing  in  Scotland,  he  accompanied  his  mo- 
ther to  New- York,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He 
was  placed  in  a  grammar  school  in  New- Jersey, 
and  afterwards  in  King's  (now  Columbia)  College, 
New-York,  where  the  assiduity  and  successful 
progress  of  his  studies,  gave  an  early  earnest  of 
fiiture  greatness.  He  was  attending  lectures  with 
a  view  to  qualify  himself  for  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, when,  in  the  year  1775,  the  genius  of  liberty 
beckoned  to  him  to  take  part  in  the  important 
controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Amer- 
ican colonies.  The  enthusiastic  Hamilton  prompt- 
ly obeyed  the  summons,  and,  in  the  progress  of  the 
contest  proved  himself  worthy  of  confidence  and 
trust.  As  a  political  writer,  he  ranked  with  the 
first ;  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  his  anonymious  essays 
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were  ascribed  to  Mr.  Jay,  and  others  of  the  mosi 
learned  men  of  the  country ;  and,  had  he,  like 
Junius  kept  his  secret,  conjecture  would  doubt- 
less have,  ere  now,  ascribed  them  to  the  nervous 
pen  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Hamilton's  superior  talents  soon  became  wide- 
ly known  and  generally  admired.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1775-6,  he  was  appointed  Captain  of  a 
company  of  artillery  raised  in  New- York  ;  he 
thus  became  known  to  General  Knox,  who  then 
commanded  the  artillery,  and,  through  him,  to 
other  distinguished  military  men.  He  was  not 
long  undiscovered  by  the  acute  penetration  of 
Washington,  to  whom,  in  1777,  he  was  appoiiUed 
Aid-de-camp,  v.  ith  the  rank  and  pay  of  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel. He  remained  in  the  family  of  the 
Commander-in-chief,  until  the  spring  of  1731, 
when  he  resigned  that  appointment  •  but  soon  af- 
terwards, when  the  army  was  on  its  march  to  the 
siege  of  York,  he  solicited  to  be  employed  in  that 
bold  enterprise  :  a  light  corps  was  formed  and 
put  under  his  command.  At  the  siege  of  York  in 
17b I,  when  the  second  parallel  was  opened,  two 
i'cdonbts,  which  flanked  it  and  were  advanced 
three  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  British  works, 
very  much  annoyed  the  men  in  the  trenches. — 
It  was  resolved  to  possess  them,  and  to  prevent 
jealousies,  the  attack  of  the  one  was  committed  to 
the  Americans,  and  of  the  other  to  the  French. 
The  detachment  of  the  Americans  was  command- 
ed by  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette ;  and  Colonel 
Hamilton,  at  his  own  earnest  request,  led  the  ad- 
vanced corps,  consisting  of  two  battalions.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  day  on  the  fourteenth  of 
October,  the  troops  rushed  to  the  charge  without 
liring  a  single  gun.  The  works  were  assaulted 
with  irresistable  impetuosity,  and  carried  with  but 
little  loss.    I^ight  of  tiie  enemy  fell  in  the  actioD  j 
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h\n  notwllbstanduig  the  irritation  lately  jirodu- 
€ed  by  the  infamous  slaughter  in  Fort  Griswold, 
not  a  man  was  killed  who  ceased  to  resist. 

The  gigantic  genius  of  a  Hamilton  could  not 
ccnfine  itself  to  the  cold  calculations  of  a  count- 
ing house,  and  would  be  but  half  displayed  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  medical  profession.  In  war,  he  was 
the  soldier;  in  peace,  the  politician  ;  in  both,  he 
was  eminent  and  useful. 

in  1782,  there  being  nothing  further  to  be  done 
in  the  army  that  could  gratify  ambition,  he  came 
to  New-York,  r>nd  y»'as  elected  to  represent  that 
state  in  Congress.  V/hile  he  was  a  member  of 
this  body,  the  question  was  warmly  discussed, 
v/hether  the  army  should  receive  a  commutation 
of  five  years  full  pay  in  lieu  of  half  for  life  f  He 
took  an  animated  part  in  the  debates  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  suspicion  that 
he  was  influenced  by  motives  of  personal  inter- 
est, he  sent  a  formal  relinquishment  of  his  half 
pay  to  the  Secretary  at  War,  and  consequently 
r.ever  received  either  this  pay,  or  the  equivalent 
for  it,  which  was  received  by  others. 

He  continued  but  a  short  time  in  Congress, 
having  returned  to  Albany  in  the  beginning  of 
1783,  where  he  first  began  the  study  of  the  law. 
In  the  latter  end  of  that  year  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1784,  he  settled 
in  New- York,  and  entered  into  practice. 

Hamilton  clearly  saw  the  imbecility  of  the  old 
confederation,  and  he  laboured  with  zeal  to  pro- 
duce a  more  stable  system.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  by  which  the  present  constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  formed.  It  was  during 
the;,  existence  of  the  conflicting  opinions  on  this 
subjert,  thai  the  papers  called  the  Federalist,  ap- 
peared ;  more  than  half  of  these  were  written  by 
General  Hamilton. 
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After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  HarniN 
ton,  unsolicited  on  his  part,  was  selected  by  Pre- 
sident Washington,  for  the  administration  of  the 
finances  ;  he  continued  in  that  department  until 
1795.  On  the  last  day  of  January,  in  this  year, 
he  resigned  his  office;  and  immediately  returned 
to  New-York,  uhere  he  resumed  his  professional 
avocation. 

While  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  perform- 
ed the  arduous  duties  of  office,  with  a  boldness  of 
design,  which  well  merited  the  success  that  at- 
tended it.  During  this  interesting  period  of 
our  national  affairs,  public  credit  was  restored 
and  established  ;  commerce  revived  and  greatly 
extended  ;  agriculture  flourished  ;  and  order,  re- 
gularity, and  economy  were  introduced  into  every 
branch  of  the  public  receipts  and  expenditures. 
Before  retiring  from  public  office,  he  requested  a 
committee  of  Congress  might  be  appointed,  and 
one  was  appointed  accordingly,  "  to  examine  and 
to  report  generally  and  specially  upon  the  state  of 
the  Treasury  Department."  This  committee 
was  composed  of  some  of  his  most  avowed  and 
warmest  political  opponents  ;  nevertheless  the 
report  was  adopted  almost  unanimously ;  and  it 
contains  conclusive  testimony  of  the  close  appli- 
cation, the  independent  spirit,  the  profound  saga- 
city, and  the  pure  integrity  of  the  Secretary. 

On  some  political  topics,  there  existed  serious 
difference  of  opinion  between  General  Hamilton 
and  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  was  carried  to  great 
height,  and  introduced  some  confusion  in  the  ca- 
binet. Hamilton  thought  that  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government  did  not  retain  power  to  render 
the  new  constitution  secure,  and  he  feared,  that, 
without  giving  extended  powers  to  every  branch 
under  tlie  general  constitution,  it  could  not  resist 
the  encroachments  which  he  apprehended  would 
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be  attempted  by  the  state  Legislatures.  Mr. 
Jefferson  maintained  very  different  opinions  ;  he 
feared  no  evils  from  the  jealousies  of  the  state 
sovereignties,  and  was  rather  desirous  of  checking 
and  limiting  the  exercise  of  the  national  authori- 
ties, particularly  the  power  of  the  executive. — 
Secretaries  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  also  differed 
as  to  the  conduct  which  should  be  pursued  to- 
wards France  on  the  commencement  of  the  rup- 
ture between  that  power  and  England  :  the  opin- 
ion of  Jefferson  was  happily  embraced  by  Wash- 
ington. The  advice  of  Hamilton  was  followed 
in  regard  to  the  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
1794,  and  such  a  detachment  was  sent  out  under 
his  own  command,  that  it  was  suppressed  without 
effusion  of  blood.  In  this  disputation  between 
Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  may  be  said  to  have,  in  a 
great  degree,  originated  the  distinction  of  par- 
lies under  the  denominations  of  federalist  and 
republican.  General  Hamilton  may  have  been 
as  honest  as  Mr.  Jefferson,  but  certainly  time  and 
events  have  affixed  to  the  opinions  of  Jefferson 
the  stamp  of  superior  wisdom.  In  the  death  of 
Hamilton,  his  party  felt  an  irreparable  loss,  a 
chasm  was  thus  formed  which  could  not  be  filled; 
and  the  party  has  continued  ever  since  to  decline. 
In  1798,  when  the  state  of  the  relations  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  made  it  proper  for 
the  latter  to  prepare  for  defence,  and  when  Wash- 
ington vras  induced  to  accept  the  command  of  the 
provisional  army,  that  great  man  made  it  a  condi- 
tion that  Colonel  Hamilton  should  be  appointed 
second  in  command;  he  accordingly  was  made  In- 
spector-general and  Major-general  of  the  armies. 
This  proof  of  the  attachment  and  high  opinion 
which  Washington  entertained  for  his  former  Aid- 
de-camp,  is  in  itself  a  volume  of  well  merited  e'j- 
logy, 

29^ 
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In  1800,  General  Hamilton  returned  to  his  pro- 
fession, in  which  he  continued  with  great  celebrity 
to  ihe  time  of  his  death. 

General  Hamilton  had  for  a  long  time  concei- 
ved an  ill  opinion  of  the  political  principles  of  Mr. 
Burr.  Some  strong  expressions  of  the  General 
in  1804,  when  Mr.  Burr  stood  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  New- York,  induced  the  latter  to  demand 
an  explanation,  which  being  deemed  unsatisfacto- 
ry, a  challenge  ensued,  and  was  accepted.  The 
parties  met  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  river, 
were  the  General  received  a  mortal  wound. — 
Thus  fell  a  great  man,  in  the  forty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  a  victim  to  a  custom,  the  child  of  bar- 
barism, the  disgrace  of  civiliied  life. 

One  trait  in  the  character  of  General  Hamilton 
should  not  be  passed  unnoticed.  He  was  an  hon- 
est man ;  he  quit  the  public  service  poor,  and 
with  clean  hands  ;  and  he  was  supposed  to  have 
left  to  his  family  a  smaller  fortune  than  his  pro- 
fessional talents  and  practice  might  have  amassed^ 


MAJOR-GENERAL 

WILLIAM    IRVINE. 

This  brave  officer  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
v?as  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  which  he 
relinquished  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion. He  had  an  early  command  in  the  army^ 
and  in  the  expedition  to  Canada  in  1775,  was  con- 
spicuous for  his  "talents  and  bravery.  In  the  ope- 
rations in  the  middle  states  during  the  remainder 
of  the  war  he  was  consulted  by  the  Comman- 
der-in-chief, and  was  particularly  obnoxious  to 
the  enemy. 

We  learn  from  Marshall's  life  of  Washington, 
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that  General  Irvine  had  the  command  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  army,  which  at  the  battle  of  Trenton 
was  to  have  crossed  the  Delaware  at  the  ferry, 
and  secure  the  bridge  below  the  town,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  enemy  by  that  road. 
Although  this  service  was  not  performed  as  intend- 
ed, yet  no  censure  was  attached  to  Irvine.  The 
cold  on  the  night  of  the  25th  December,  was  very 
severe  ;  a  mingled  snow,  hail  and  rain,  fell  in  great 
quantities,  and  much  ice  in  the  river  rendered  it 
absolutely  impracticable  for  Gen.  Irvine  to  execute 
that  part  of  the  plan  which  had  been  allotted  to 
him.  The  same  cause  prevented  General  Cad- 
v/allader  from  attacking  the  post  at  Burlington. 
With  infinite  difficulty,  he  got  over  a  part  of  his 
infantry,  but  finding  it  impossible  to  cross  with 
the  artillery,  his  infantry  returned. 

After  the  war,  Major-general  Irvine  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania.  He  died  at 
Philadelphia,  July  30,  1804,  aged  sixty-three 
years.  He  held  for  some  time  before  his  death 
the  office  of  military  intendant.  He  was  also  Pre- 
sident of  the  Cincinnati  of  Pennsylvania.  Frank 
and  sincere,  he  paid  respect  to  none  but  those, 
whom  he  deemed  worthy,  and  those  for  whom  he 
had  no  regard,  he  shunned  in  silence. 


MAJOR-GENERAL 

HENRY  KNOX. 

Those  national  struggles  which  have  for  theii?. 
object  the  establishing  of  national  independence,, 
never  fail  to  bring  forward  the  talents  of  individ- 
uals, whether  devoted  to  great  and  honourable 
views,  or  bent  on  evil  design.  Of  the  former, 
Henry  Knox  was  an  uncommonly  splendid  is> 
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stance ;  brave,  intelligent,  humane,  courteous, 
charitable,  and  hospitable,  he  was  an  ornament 
to  human  nature,  and  among  the  most  precious 
gems  of  his  country. 

He  was  born  in  Boston,  July  25,  1750.  His 
parents  wen^e  of  Scottish  descent.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  those  excellent  schools  for 
which  Boston  has  been  long  celebrated.  By 
means  of  an  early  education,  and  his  subsequent 
employment  in  a  book-store,  he  acquired  a  taste 
for  literary  pursuits,  which  he  retained  through  life. 

Young  Knox  gave  early  proofs  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  freedom.  In  1774,  he  was 
an  oiiicer  in  one  of  those  military  companies, 
which  v/ere  formed  in  liis  native  state,  with  a  view 
to  awaken  the  martial  spirit  of  the  [)eople.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  distinguished  by  his  activity  and 
discipline. 

The  British  commanders  soon  discovered  his 
merit,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  his  support  by 
great  promises  of  honor  and  profit.  It  was  at 
least  hoped  that,  as  he  became  connected  with  a 
very  respectable  family  which  adhered  to  the  Brit- 
ish ministry,  he  would  not  attach  himself  to  the 
cause  of  the  provincials.  But,  it  appearing  that 
his  mind  could  not  be  warped  from  his  patriotic 
love,  his  departure  from  Boston  was  interdicted 
by  the  British  general  Gage.  In  June,  after  the 
aflair  at  Lexington,  he  found  means  to  make  his 
way  through  the  British  lines,  and  was  received 
with  joj^ful  enthusiasm  hy  the  American  army  at 
Cambridge.  The  provincial  Congress  immedi- 
ately entrusted  to  him  the  erection  of  such  fort- 
resses as  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  sudden 
attack  from  the  enemy  at  Boston. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  season,  and  before 
lie  had  formally  undertaken  the  command  of  the 
artillery,  that  Knox  volunteered  his  services  to 
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'go  to  St.  John's,  in  the  province  of  Canada, 
and  to  bring  thence  to  Cambridge  all  the  heavy 
ordnance  and  military  stores.  This  hazardous 
enterprise  he  effected  in  a  manner  which  as- 
tonished all  who  knew  the  difficulty  of  the 
service. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  this  fortunate  ex- 
pedition, he  took  command  of  the  whole  corps 
of  the  artillery  of  our  army,  and  retained  it 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  To  him  the  coun- 
try was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  organization  of 
the  artillery  and  ordnance  department.  He  gave 
it  both  form  and  efficiency ;  and  it  was  distin- 
guished alike  for  its  experlness  of  discipline  and 
promptness  of  execution. 

To  his  bravery  and  skill,  his  country  was  in  a 
measure  indebted  for  the  victory  gained  over  the 
enemy  at  xMonmouth.  General  Washington,  in 
his  general  order  issued  on  this  occasion,  saj^s, 
•'  he  can  with  pleasure  inform  General  Knox  and 
the  officers  of  the  artillery,  that  the  enemy  have 
doBe  them  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  no 
artillery  could  be  better  served  than  ours."  Lord 
Moira,  who  had  a  command  in  the  British  army 
in  America,  in  a  late  publication  of  bis,  bore  am- 
ple testimony  to  the  military  talents  of  this  gen- 
eral officer  ;  the  marquis  Chattleaux,  speaking  of 
him,  says,  "  As  for  General  Knox,  to  praise  his 
military  talents  only,  would  be  to  deprive  him  of 
half  the  eulogium  he  merits. — A  man  of  under- 
standing, well  informed,  gay,  sincere  and  honest, 
it  is  impossible  to  know,  without  esteeming  him, 
or  to  see,  without  loving  him.  Thus  have  ihe 
English,  without  intention,  added  to  the  orna- 
ment of  the  human  species,  by  awakening  talents 
where  they  least  wished  or  expected." 

Washington  kept  this  useful  and  scientific  officer 
always  near  his  person.     When  General  Greene 
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was  oifered  the  arduous  command  of  the  southcra 
department,  he  replied  to  the  Commander-in-chief, 
*'Knox  is  the  man  for  this  difficult  undertaking; 
all  obstacles  vanish  before  him  ;  his  resources  are 
hifinlle." — "  True,"  replied  Washington,  "  and 
therefore  I  cannot  part  with  him." 

On  the  resignation  of  General  Lincoln,  Knox 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  war  department, 
during  the  period  of  the  confederation  ;  and  when 
the  kdevd.]  government  was  organized,  in  1789, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  same  office.  He  held 
this  office  about  five  years.  In  1794,  he  retired 
from  office  to  a  private  station  ;  without  a  voice 
to  dispute  his  talents,  or  to  impeach  his  integrity. 

He  removed,  with  his  family,  to  Thomastovvii 
jn  the  district  of  Maine;  and  there  resided  the 
greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
erected  a  spacious  mansion,  a  monument  of  the 
taste  of  the  owner,  as  his  deportment  in  it,  was 
in  proof  of  liberality,  amiableness  and  hospitali- 
ty. On  every  occasion  which  called  for  public 
spirit,  his  was  conspicuous  and  proper. 

In  th.e  year  1798,  when  our  country  was  mena- 
ced with  a  French  war,  our  hero  was  again  selec- 
ted to  unite  with  Washington,  Hamilton,  and 
others,  to  maintain  the  rights  and  honour  of  the 
nation. 

During  several  years  of  his  residence  at  Thom- 
astown,  he  filled  a  seat  at  the  council  board  of 
Massachusetts ;  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  laws 
was  conferred  on  him  by  the  president  and  trus- 
tees of  Dartmouth  college. 

General  Knox  died  at  Thomastown,  October 
25th,  1306,  aged  fifty-six  years.  His  death  was 
occasioned  by  his  swallowing  the  bone  of  a 
chicken. 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 

JOHN  LAURENS 

Son  of  Henry  Laurens,  president  of  Congress, 
was  born  in  the  year  1755.  He  joined  the  army 
in  1777.  He  distinguished  himself  in  every  ac- 
tion under  General  Washington,  and  was  amongst 
the  first  who  entered  the  British  lines  at  Yorktown. 
In  1781,  he  was  sent  by  Congress  on  a  mission  to 
France,  to  solicit  a  loan  of  money,  and  to  procure 
military  stores:  he  returned  in  August  of  the  same 
year,  and  received  the  thanks  of  Congress,  for  the 
zeal  and  success  with  which  he  executed  the  mis- 
sion. After  a  delay  of  three  days  in  Philadelphia, 
be  rejoined  the  army.  On  the  27lh  of  August, 
1782,  in  opposing  a  foraging  party  of  the  British 
near  Combahee  river  in  South  Carolina,  he  was 
mortally  wounded.  He  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  years. 

His  abilities  were  exhibited  in  the  legislature 
and  in  the  cabinet,  as  well  as  in  the  field.  He 
was  zealous  for  the  rights  of  humanity,  and,  living 
in  a  country  of  slaves,  contended  that  personal 
liberty  was  the  birth-right  of  every  human  being, 
however  diversified  by  country,  colour,  or  powers 
of  mind.  His  insinuating  address  won  the  hearts 
of  all  his  acquaintance,  while  his  sincerity  and 
virtue  secured  their  lasting  esteem. 


MAJOR-GENERAL 

THOMAS  MIFFLIN, 

Formerly  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

This  soldier  and  statesman  was  bornof  quaker 
parents,  about  the  year  1744.  He  v/as  a  zealous 
and  early  supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  revo- 
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lution,  and  a  steady  opposer  of  the  unconstitu- 
tional measures  of  the  British  ministiy  and  Parlia- 
ment ;  he  was  among  the  first  officers  commission- 
ed in  the  continental  army,  being  appointed  quar- 
ter-master general  in  1765.  For  this  olTence,  he 
was  read  out  of  the  society  of  quakers.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  Congress  in  1774;  in  1787, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  in  1788,  he 
succeeded  Franklin  as  President  of  the  supreme 
executive  council  of  Pennsylvania ;  he  presided 
in  the  conrention  which  framed  a  constitution  for 
Penns3dvania,  and  he  was  chosen  the  first  gover- 
nor of  that  state.  Thus  did  this  useful  citizen  take 
an  active  part  in  almost  every  measure,  which, 
during  his  life,  tended  to  raise  the  consequence, 
support  the  honour,  and  forward  the  interest  of 
liis  country.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of 
governor  by  Mr.  McKean,  in  the  year  1799.  On 
the  20th  of  January,  1800,  he  died  at  Lancasterj 
in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 


MAJOR-GENERAL 

WILLIAM  3I0ULTRIE. 

This  gentleman  was  a  soldier  from  an  early 
period  of  his  life.  He  was  a  volunteer  in  the 
Cherokee  war,  in  1760  ;  he  was  afterwards  in  an- 
other expedition  under  Colonel  Montgomery,  and 
he  commanded  a  company  in  the  third  expedition, 
which,  in  1761,  compelled  the  Cherokees  to  sue 
for  peace.  He  was  amongt  the  foremost,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  revolution,  to  assert 
the  liberties  of  his  country;  and  braved  every 
danger  to  redress  her  wrongs.  In  the  begin-- 
aing  o(  the  war.  he  was  colonel  of  the  second 
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regiment  of  South  Carolina;  his  defence  of  Sul- 
livan's island,  with  three  hundred  and  forty-four 
regulars  and  a  few  militia,  June  28,  1776,  gained 
him  the  unanimous  thanks  of  Congress ;  and,  in 
compliment  to  him,  the  fort  was  from  that  time, 
called  Fort  Moultrie.  In  1779,  he  gained  a  victo- 
i-y  over  the  British,  in  the  battle  near  Beaufort. 
In  1780,  he  was  second  in  command,  in  Charles- 
ton, during  the  siege.  After  the  city  surrendered 
he  was  sent  to  Philadelphia.  In  1782,  he  re- 
turned, and  was  repeatedly  chosen  governor  of 
the  state  of  South  Carolina. 

Notwithstanding  his  labours,  his  vlciories,  and 
public  services,  however  zealous,  however  glorious, 
however  serviceable,  the  enerny  had  the  audacity 
to  make  choice  of  him  as  a  fit  object  to  be  gained 
over  to  them  by  bribery.  His  talents,  his  expe- 
rience and  enierprize  would  be  an  invaluable  ac- 
quisition to  the  enemy,  if  it  could  be  employed  on 
the  continent ;  and,  if  it  could  not  be  so  em- 
ployed, then  the  depriving  the  Americans  of  him 
would  be  of  importance  nearly  as  great ;  it  was, 
in  the  eyes  of  a  selfish  greedy  enemy,  highly  pro- 
bable that  a  man  who  had  suifered  so  much  in 
his  private  property,  would  listen  to  a  proposal 
which  would  enable  him  to  go  to  Jamaica  as 
colonel  of  a  British  regiment,  the  commander 
of  which,  Lord  Charles  Montague,  politely  offer- 
ed as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  to  quit  the  command, 
and  serve  under  him,  "  INo,"  replied  the  indig- 
nant Moultrie,  '*  not  the  fee-simple  of  that  valua- 
ble island  of  Jamaica  should  induce  me  to  part 
with  my  integrity." 

This  incorruptible  patriot  died  at  Charleston, 
September  27,  1805,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of 
his  age. 
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BniGADIER-GEN^ERAL 

COUNT    PULASKI. 

This  gallant  soldier  was  a  native  of  Poland, 
whose  disastrous  history  is  well  known.  V^ainly 
struggling  to  restore  the  lost  independence  of  his 
country,  he  was  forced  to  seek  personal  safety  by 
its  abandonment.  Pulaski,  with  a  ftw  men,  in 
the  year  1771,  carried  ofi'  King  Stanislaus  from 
the  middle  of  his  capitol,  though  surrounded  by 
a  numerous  body  of  guards,  and  a  Russian  army. 
The  King  soon  escaped  and  declared  Pulaski  an 
outlaw.  Hearing  of  the  glorious  struggle  in 
which  we  were  engaged,  he  hastened  fo  the  wilds 
of  America,  and  associated  himself  with  our  per- 
ils and  our  fortune. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  (Congress 
honoured  him  with  the  commission  of  Brigadier- 
general,  with  a  view,  as  was  rumoured,  of  placing 
iiim  at  the  head  of  the  American  cavalry,  the  line 
of  service  in  which  he  had  been  bred.  But  his 
ignorance  of  our  language,  and  the  distaste  of  our 
officers  to  foreign  superiority,  stifled  this  project. 
He  was  then  authorised  to  raise  a  legionary  corps, 
appointing  his  own  oflicers. 

Indefatigable  and  persevering,  the  Count  col- 
lected about  two  hundred  infantry  and  two  hun- 
dred horse,  made  up  of  all  sorts,  chiefly  of  Ger- 
man deserters.  His  oflicers  were  generally  for- 
eign, with  some  Americans.  With  this  assem- 
blage, the  Count  took  the  field  ;  and  after  serving 
some  time  in  the  Northern  army,  he  was  sent  to 
the  South,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Savannah. 

On  the  9th  October,  1779,  during  the  assault  on 
-Savannah,  and  at  the  moment  when,  under  a  se- 
vere fire  from  the  enemy,  a  column  of  the  Ameri- 
.can  army  led  by  General  Lincoln  and  the  Count 
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D'Estaign,  forced  the  abbatis  and  planted  their 
standards  on  the  parapet,  Count  Pulaski  seeing 
that  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy  was  about  to 
fail  on  the  American  column,  resolved  instantly 
on  a,  gallant  effort  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  At  the  head  of  two  hundred  horse,  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  works,  to  force  his  way  into  the 
enemy's  rear ;  he  received  a  mortal  wound,  and 
bis  fate  arrested  an  effort  which  might  have  chan- 
ged the  issue  of  the  day.  The  enemy  succeeded 
against  the  assailants.  Pulaski  died  two  days  af- 
ter the  action.  Congress  resolved  that  a  mona- 
ment  should  be  erected  to  his  memory. 


MAJOR-GENERAL 

PHILIP    SCHUYLER 

Received  his  commission  from  Congress,  June 
19,  1776.  He  was  sent  to  take  command  of  the 
expedition  against  Canada;  but  being  taken  sick, 
the  command  devolved  upon  General  Montgome- 
ry. On  his  recovery,  he  devoted  his  time  to  the 
affairs  in  the  Northern  department,  as  well  as  in 
the  superintendence  of  the  Indian  concerns.  On 
the  approach  of  Burgoyne,  in  1777,  he  made  eve- 
ry exertion  to  obstruct  his  progress,  but  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  day  gave  rise  to  jealousies  in  re- 
gard to  him,  which  led  to  an  order  to  enquire  in- 
to his  conduct  ;  he  was  superseded  in  coiiimand 
by  General  Gates.  It  was  a  matter  of  extreme 
chagrin  to  him  to  be  recalled  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  about  to  face  the  enemy.  He  afterwards 
rendered  important  services  in  the  military  trans- 
actions of  Nevv'-York.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
old  Congress ;  and  represented  the  state  of  New- 
York  in  The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  when  the 
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present  gcverriment  commenced  its 
In  1797,  he  was  again  appointed  a  Senator.  He 
died  at  Albany,  November  19, 1804,  in  the  seven- 
ty-third year  of  his  age. 


BRIGADIEil-GENEEAL 

MATTHIAS    OGBKN. 

Matthias  Ogden,  took  an  early  and  a  de- 
t.ided  part  in  the  late  contest  with  Great  Britain. 
He  joined  the  army  at  Cambridge,  and  such  was 
his  zeal  and  resolution,  that  he  accompanied  Ar- 
nold in  penetrating  through  the  wilderness  to 
Canada.  He  was  engaged  in  the  attack  upon 
Quebec  and  was  carritd  wounded  from  the  place 
of  engagement.  On  his  return  from  this  expedi- 
tion he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment, in  which  station  he  continued  until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  When  peace  took  place  he 
was  honoured  by  Congress  with  a  commission  of 
Brigadier-general.  He  died  at  Elizabeth-town, 
New- Jersey,  March  31,  1791.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  his  liberality  and  philanthropy. 


MAJOR-GENERAL 

Frederick  William  Steuben,. 

A  Major-general  in  the  American  army,  was  a 
Prussian  oiiicer,  who  served  niany  years  in  the 
armies  of  the  great  Frederick,  was  one  of  his  aids, 
and  had  held  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-general. 
He  arrived  in  New-Hampshire  from  IMarseilles, 
in  November,  1777,  v.ith  strong  recommendations 
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to  Congress.  He  claimed  no  rank,  and  only  re- 
quested permission  to  render,  as  a  volunteer, 
what  services  he  could  to  the  American  army. 
He  v/as  soon  appointed  to  the  office  of  Inspector- 
general  with  the  rank  of  Major  general,  and  he 
established  a  uniform  system  of  manoeuvres,  and 
by  his  skill  and  persevering  industry,  effected,  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  the  troops  at  Valley  Forge, 
a  most  important  improvement  in  all  ranks 
of  the  army.  He  was  a  volunteer  in  the  action 
at  Monmouth,  and  commanded  in  the  trenches  of 
York-town  on  the  day  which  concluded  the  strug- 
gle with  Great-Britain.  The  Baron  died  at  Steu- 
benviJIe,  New-York,  November  28,  1794,  aged 
sixt\-one  years.  He  was  an  accomplished  gen- 
tleman, and  a  virtuous  citizen  j  of  extensive  know- 
ledge and  sound  judgment. 


MAJOR-GENEP.AL 

JORN"   SULLIVAN 

Was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  came, 
from  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Massachusetts.  Inr 
1775,  Congress  appointed  him  a  Brigadier-gene-^ 
ral,  and  in  the  following  year,  it  is  believed,  a 
Major-general.  He  superseded  Arnold  in  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Canada,  June  4,  1776, 
but  v/as  soon  driven  out  of  that  province.  After- 
wards, on  the  illness  of  Greene,  he  took  command 
of  his  division  on  Long-Jsland.  In  the  battle  of 
August  the  27th,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  In  a  few 
months,  however,  he  was  exchanged ;  for  when 
Lee  was  carried  ofi]  he  took  the  command  of  his 
division  in  New-Jersey.  On  the  22d  of  August^^ 
1777,  he  planned  and  executed  an  expedition 
against  Staten-Islaad,  for  which  on  enquiry  into- 
30-^ 
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his  conduct,  he  received  the  approbation  of  the 
court.  In  September,  he  was  engaged  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Brandywine,  and  on  the  24th  of  October, 
in  that  of  Germantown.  In  the  winter  he  was 
detached  to  command  the  troops  in  Rhode-Island. 
In  August,  1778,  he  laid  siege  to  Newport,  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  British,  vvilli  the  fullest  confi- 
dence of  success ;  but  being  abandoned  by  the 
French  fleet  under  D'Estaing,  who  sailed  to  Bos- 
ton, he  was  obliged,  to  his  unutterable  chagrin, 
to  raise  the  siege.  On  the  29th  an  action 
took  place  with  the  pursuing  enemy,  who  were 
repulsed.  On  the  30th,  with  great  military  skill, 
he  passed  over  to  the  continent,  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  article,  and  without  the  slightest  su^^pi- 
cion  on  the  part  of  the  British  of  his  movements. 
In  the  summer  of  1779,  he  commanded  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Six  nations  of  Indians. 

This  expedition  was  calculated  to  give  perma- 
nent security  to  the  frontier  inhabitants  :  it  was 
pursued  with  great  bravery  and  perseverance, 
executed  with  address  and  courage ;  and  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  savage  foe,  who  being 
judiciously  placed,  and  well  fortified,  stood  a  can- 
nonade of  more  than  two  hours.  After  the  trench- 
es were  forced,  the  Indians  fled  without  any  at- 
tempt to  ruDy.  They  were  pursued  several  miles, 
they  retreating  v.ithout  throwing  any  obstacle  in 
the  v»'ay  of  the  pursuers.  General  Sullivan  pen- 
etrated into  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Mo- 
hawks, and  spread  desolation  every  where  :  the 
settlements  and  fields  of  corn  were  destroyed,  and 
scarcely  any  thing  like  a  house  was  left  standing. 

In  about  three  months  from  his  setting  out, 
Sullivan  reached  Easton,  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
soon  after  rejoined  the  army. 

In  the  years  1786,  1787,  and  1789,  General 
Sullivan   was  President   of  New-Hampshire,  ia 
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\Thich  station,  by  his  vigorous  exertions,  lie  quel- 
led the  spirit  of  insurrection,  which  exhibited 
itself  at  the  time  of  the  trcMV?les  in  ]\]r.ss?chu- 
setts.  He  died,  January  23,  1795,  aged  fitiy-fonr 
years. 


MAJOR-GENERAL 

JOHN"    TH0?4AS, 

Of  the  American  army,  v/as  an  ofiicer  who  ac- 
quired reputation  in  the  French  war,  wliich  ended 
with  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763.  lie  was  one 
of  the  best  officers  of  our  army,  in  17T5,  and  com- 
manded the  division  nearest  the  Brliish  Tmes  in 
Roxbury.  When  Boston  was  evacuated,  he  was 
sent  to  Canada,  to  lake  the  command  of  the  troops 
which  Montgomery  and  Arnold  led  into  that  pro- 
vince. A  n}ore  brave,  beloved,  and  distinguished 
character,  did  not  go  into  the  field,  nor  was  there  a 
man  that  made  a  greater  sacrifice  of  his  own  ease, 
health,  and  social  enjoyments.  He  died  cf  the 
small  pox,  June  30,  1776. 


MAJOR-GENERAL 

ARTEMAS   WARD. 

When  the  war  commenced  with  Great-Britain, 
Artemas  Ward  was  appointed  by  Congress,  the 
first  Major-general,  June  17,  1775.  He  had  pre- 
viously graduated  in  Harvard  college  in  1743, 
served  as  a  representative  in  the  Legislature,  a 
member  of  the  Council,  and  a  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts.    After  the  aniral  cf  Wa^liirgton,  the 
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Gommand  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army  at  Ro^« 
bury  was  entrusted  to  General  Ward.  He  re- 
signed his  commission  in  April,  1776,  tliough  he 
continued  some  time  longer  in  command  at  the 
request  of  Washington.  He  was  a  member  of 
Congress,  both  before  and  after  the  adoption  of 
the  present  Constitution.  After  a  long  deciine, 
he  died  at  Shre  vsbury,  October  28,  1800,  aged 
tcventy-three  j^ears. 


BRIGADIIiR-GENERAL 

OTHO    HOLLAND    WILLIAMS 

Was  born  in  the  county  of  Prince  George, 
Maryland,  in  the  year  1748.  He  was  bred  up  in 
the  Clerk's  office  of  the  county.  Just  before  the 
war  broke  out,  he  was  removed  to  the  Clerk's  of- 
fice in  Baltimore,  of  whicli  he  had  the  principal 
direction.  Anxious  to  take  part  in  defence  of  his 
country,  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant  in  Captain 
Price's  company  of  riflemen,  and  marched  with 
it  to  the  American  camp  before  Boston.  In  1776j 
a  rifle  regiment  was  formed,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed ?vIajor.  This  regiment  formed  part  of  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Washington,  when  assailed  by 
Sir  William  Howe.  The  rifle  regiment  behaved 
gallantlj^,  holding  for  a  long  time,  victory  in  sus- 
pence  ;  the  fort  was,  nevertheless,  carried  by  ca- 
pitulation, and  its  garrison  became  prisoners  of 
war.  After  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne's  army, 
W^illiams  was  exchanged  for  the  British  Major 
Ackland.  While  in  captivity,  Williams  became 
entitled  to  a  regiment,  and  as  soon  as  exchanged, 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sixth  Maryland. 
The  Maryland  line  vras  sent  to  South  Carolina, 
jgQOii  aft^i*  the  rcductioa  of  Charkstoo,     Mc-r- 
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General  Gates  took  command  of  the  army,  Col- 
onel Williams  was  appointed  Adjutant-general  ; 
he  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  battle  of  the 
i6th  August,  and  shared,  with  the  General,  in  the 
bitter  adversity  of  that  disastrous  period. 

Throughout  the  important  campaign  which  fol- 
lowed, he  acted  a  conspicuous  and  useful  part  5 
he  was  signally  efficient  in  holding  the  retreating 
army  safe,  until  it  effected  its  passage  across  the 
liver  Dan  ;  and  after  Greene's  return  in  North 
Carolina,  when,  to  save  that  state,  the  American 
General  was  constrained  to  put  to  hazard  his  in* 
ferior  force,  he  was  no  less  useful  in  thwarting  the 
various  attempts  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  strike  his 
antagonist.  He  seconded  his  General  in  the  fields 
of  Guilford,  of  Hobrick,  and  of  Eutaws,  invaria- 
bly exciting,  by  his  impressive  example,  officer 
and  soldier,  to  the  animated  display  of  skill  and 
courage. 

Previous  to  the  disbandonment  of  the  army, 
Congress  manifested  its  sense  of  Williams'  merit 
and  services,  by  promoting  him  to  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-general. 

After  the  war,  he  was  appointed  Collector  of 
the  port  of  Baltimore.  He  died  in  July,  1794,  of 
a  pulmonary  complaint. 


SERGEANT-MAJOR 

JOHN    CHAMPE 

"Was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  during  our  rev- 
olutionary war,  a  Sergeant-major  in  a  legion  of 
cavalry.  After  the  detection  of  x\rnold's  treason, 
the  Commander-in-chief  received  frequent  intelli- 
gence that  many  American  officers  were  implicated 
ill  the  g'uilt  of  that  conspiracy.    Having  ccssultefl 
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with  Major-general  Lee,  it  was  determined  to 
procure  some  bold  individual  who  should  proceed 
to  the  enemy's  camp,  in  the  character  of  a  deser- 
ter. He  was  to  make  himseif  known  to  one  or 
two  of  Wiishington's  confidential  agents  in  New- 
York,  obtain  the  most  authentic  evidence  of  the 
innocence  or  guilt  of  the  American  ofticers  sus- 
pected, and  transmit  the  result  to  General  Lee. 
Another  part  of  his  project  was  to  seize  the  trai- 
tor, and  bring  him  alive  to  the  American  camp. 
Washington  Ihittercd  hlrnscii",  that  by  Arnold's 
arrest,  he  would  be  enabled  to  unravel  thi^j  con- 
spiracy, and  save  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Andre. 
Wiien  General  Lee  sounded  Champe  on  this  bu- 
siness, the  heroic  Sergeant  expressed  his  utmost 
devotion  to  his  country,  and  his  readiness  to  en- 
dure any  personal  risk  compatible  with  honour, 
but  he  abhorred  desertion  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
after  much  persuasive  argument,  that  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  comply.  After  being  furnished  with 
his  instructions,  he  proceeded.  The  General  was 
unable  to  furnish  him  with  any  protection,  as  it 
was,  on  many  accounts,  deemed  im})roper  ;  it  was 
therefore  difficult  to  pass  the  Anierican  lines.  In 
about  half  an  hour  after  his  departure,  intelligence 
of  his  escape  was  brought  to  Lee,  who  afiected  to 
discredit  so  improbable  an  act.  Thus,  time  was 
gained  to  favour  the  escape.  Orders  uere  at 
length  given  to  examine  tlie  squadron,  when  it 
appeared  sufiicienlly  evident  that  the  Sergeant- 
major  had  deserted.  After  some  further  delay, 
the  secret  ol^ject  of  which  vva:5  to  favour  the  es- 
cape, written  orders  were  issued  in  the  usual  form, 
'•'  Pursue  as  far  you  can  Sergeant  Champe,  sus- 
pected of  desertion  ;  bring  liim  alive  that  he  may 
suiler  in  presence  of  the  army  ;  but  kill  him  if  he 
resists,  or  escapes  after  being  taken."  Pursuit 
vnxs  continued  with  such  eagerness  that  Champti 
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escaped  at  the  distance  only  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred 3-ards.  The  British  galleys  were  lying  be- 
low Powles'  Hook  ;  Champe  called  to  them  for 
protection,  and  leaving  his  horse  and  baggage, 
plunged  into  the  river  sword  in  hand.  One  of 
the  gallies  despatched  a  boat  to  his  assistance,  and 
fired  on  his  pursuers,  by  which  means  Champe 
gained  the  shore  without  injury.  The  eagerness 
of  the  pursuit  was  decisive  evidence  to  the  Bri- 
tish commander,  that  this  was  not  a  feigned  de- 
sertion. Champe  was  brought  before  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  but  gave  such  replies  to  the  questions  put 
to  him,  as  effectually  to  mislead.  He  was  con- 
signed to  General  Arnold,  aud  by  him  retained 
in  his  former  rank.  The  Sergeant  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  most  full  and  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, t^^-the  suspicions  resting  on  several 
American  otecers,  were  foul  calumnies,  and  a  for- 
gery of  the  enemy.  This  being  ascertained,  it 
remained  for  him  only  to  execute  his  design  of 
carrying  off  Arnold.  Having  been  allowed,  at 
all  times  d^ce  access  to  Arnold,  he  marked  all  his 
habits  and  movements ;  he  ascertained  that  Ar- 
nold usually  retired  to  rest  about  twelve,  and  that 
previous  to  this,  he  spent  some  irme  in  a  private 
garden  adjoining  his  quarters.  Tvvo  confederates 
were  engaged  to  sieze,  bind,  gag,  and  carry  him 
to  a  boat  prepared  for  the  purpose.  General  Lee, 
with  a  small  party  laid  in  wait  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Hudson,  to  receive  them.  It  so  happened, 
that  on  the  night  preceding  that  fixed  on  for  the 
execution  of  this  affair,  Arnold  shifted  his  quar- 
ters, which  prevented  the  attempt.  The  de- 
sign was  entirely  frustrated.  Champe  w^ent  with 
the  British  army  to  Virginia,  where  he  joined 
Lord  Cornwallis,  but  soon  found  means  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  British  lines,  and  reached  in 
safety  the  army   of  General    Greene.      Having 
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been  furnished  with  the  necessary  means,  he  ar- 
rived at.  Washington's  camp,  to  the  great  joy  of 
his  former  associates.  This  brave  and  faithful 
man  died  some  years  afterwards,  in  the  stale  of 
Kentucky. 


MAJOR-GENERAL 

DAVID    WOOSTER 

Was  born  at  Stratford,  in  1711,  and  was  gra- 
duated at  Yale  College  in  1738.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  Great-Britain,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  troops  in 
the  service  of  Connecticut,  and  made  a  Brigadier- 
general  in  tlie  continental  service  ;  but  tiiis  com- 
mission he  afterwards  resigned.  In  I7*f6,  be  was 
appointed  the  first  Major-general  of  the  militia 
of  his  native  state.  While  opposi)ig  a  detach- 
ment of  British  troops,  whose  object  was  to  de- 
stroy the  public  stores  at  Danbury,  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded  at  Ridgfield,  April  27,  1777,  and 
died  on  the  second  of  May.  Tliough  seventy 
years  old,  General  Wooster  behaved  \\\\h  the  vi- 
gour and  spirit  of  youth.  Congress  resolved, 
that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to  his  men)o- 
ry,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  his  merit  and  ser- 
vices. 
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